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RAYMOND POINCARE, NINTH PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 


(The French National Assembly, which is the combined membership of the Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies, met at the Palace of Versailles, on January 17, to elect a President for seven years to 
succeed Armand Falliéres. After two ballots the choice fell on M. Raymond. Poincaré, lawyer, 
political orator, author, member of the French Academy, and Premier of the Republic: since 
February, 1912. M. Poincaré was the popular choice, and his election was received with marked 
popular satisfaction. He has had a forceful public career. He is of middle-class family, and is 
now in his fifty-second year. M. Poincaré is a writer of grace and charm. As a public man he 
has shown vigor and initiative, and has just enough radicalism in his make-up to be called 
progressive without being revolutionary. It will not be surprising if he adds a forcefulness 
and dignity to the usually colorless and purely ornamental position of the presidency of France.) 
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It was charged against Governor 
Wilson, especially during the 
first half of last year, that he was 
neglecting his duties as chief executive of 
New Jersey in his quest of the Presidency. 
But his record as Governor has been a good 
one from the beginning, and he has brought 
back to New Jersey some excellent ideas 
gained through visits to other parts of the 
country. He is not allowing the last weeks 
of his Governorship to be wholly given up to 
plans for his larger task. On the contrary, he 
has been using the influence and prestige of his 
national success in a series of spirited efforts 
to accomplish as much as possible in New 
Jersey before moving on to Washington. 
The legislative session of 1911 had accom- 
plished some notable reforms, and enacted 


Wilson's 
Work as 
Governor 





DROPPING THE*SUPERCARGO 
From the Jersey Journal (Jersey City) 
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several constructive measures of great impor- 
tance. It had created a commission to 
supervise public-utility corporations, had 
legislated for modern types of municipal gov- 
ernment, and had given much attention to 
progressive plans for workmen’s compensa- 
tion and other provisions in the interest of an 
industrial population. The session of 1912 
had been comparatively unimportant. On 
Tuesday, January 14, Governor Wilson ad- 
dressed his final message to the New Jersey 
legislature. He began with congratulations 
upon the notable reforms that had already 
been accomplished during the two years of 
his Governorship, and proceeded in a very 
direct and convincing way to point out the 
things most essential that still remain to be 
done in order to bring New Jersey to the very 
forefront of well-governed States. Most 
important to the country at large is the Gov- 
ernor’s characterization of the present stat- 
utes of New Jersey that relate to commercial 
corporations. 


~ Most of our readers know that a 
all New + 
Jersey Charter great majority of the so-called 
the Trusts? “trusts”? which do business 
throughout the United States, have been in- 
corporated under New Jersey laws enacted 
for their especial benefit. Governor Wilson 
had made it plain, before his election in 1910, 
that he believed these laws ought to be re- 
formed. But a newly elected Governor can- 
not hope to have everything done in one or 
even two brief sessions of the legislature 
immediately following his induction into 
office. If Governor Wilson had used his 
whole energy in an attempt at radical revi- 
sion of the corporation laws, during the ses- 
sion of 1911, he would not only have failed to 
accomplish his purpose but he would also have 
been unable to bring to a fortunate conclu- 
sion the many excellent things that were 
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actually accomplished. In statesmanship, 
programs have to be arranged in due order, 
and some reforms must precede others. Two 
years ago Governor Wilson’s views favoring 
corporation reform were well known, but 
their statement at that time was by no means 
equivalent to their acceptance and adoption. 
But a great deal has happened since the 
beginning of 1911, and Governor Wilson now 
speaks, on a subject of this kind, with a sense 
of power and authority that makes it seem 
that his statement of the case must be fol- 
lowed promptly by the desired action. Note 
the following paragraphs from the opening 
section of the Governor’s message, dealing 
with subjects the treatment of which he de- 
clares to be ‘most immediately necessary ”’: 


The corporation laws of the State notoriously 
stand in need of alteration. They are manifestly 
inconsistent with the policy of the federal govern- 
ment and with the interests of the people in the 
all important matter of monopoly, to which the 
attention of the whole nation is now so earnestly 
directed. The laws of New Jersey as they stand, 
so far from checking monopoly, actually encour- 
age it. They explicitly permit every corporation 
formed in New Jersey, for example, to purchase, 
hold, assign, and dispose of as it pleases the secur- 
ities of any and all other corporations of this or 
any other State and to exercise at pleasure the full 
rights of ownership in them, including the right 
to vote as stockholders. This is nothing less than 
an explicit license of holding companies. This is 
the very method of forming vast combinations and 
creating monopoly, against which the whole coun- 
try has set its face, and I am sure that the people 
of New Jersey do not dissent from the common 
judgment that our law must prevent these things 
and prevent them very effectually. 

It is our duty and our present opportunity to 
amend the statutes of the State in this matter not 
only, but also in such a way as to provide some 
responsible official supervision of the whole pro- 
cess of incorporation and provide, in addition, 
salutary checks upon unwarranted and fictitious 
increases of capital and the issuance of securities 
not based upon actual bona fide valuation. The 
honesty and soundness of business alike depend 
upon such safeguards. No legitimate business 
will be injured or harmfully restricted by them. 
These are matters which affect the honor and good 
faith of the State. We should act upon them at 
once and with clear purpose. 


‘editions This demand comes at an oppor- 

of National tune time. It is true that the 

Stonifieance laxity of the New Jersey corpora- 
tion laws has given the State treasury some 
profit by way of fees for the granting of char- 
ters to hundreds of fraudulent or over-capi- 
talized companies that could never have 
passed muster under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, for example. And this income 
from a discreditable traffic has been urged as 
an excuse for not reforming the laws. But 
Louisiana had the moral courage to exclude 
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the lottery business, and South Dakota 
adopted reforms which allowed Nevada a 
relative monopoly in another field of ques- 
tionable enterprise. The people of New Jer- 
sey can certainly afford to refuse further hos- 
pitality both to the trust promoters and also 
to the men who float fraudulent companies 
and unload millions of worthless shares of 
stock upon innocent investors. It is not 
enough that Governor Wilson condemns the 
New Jersey corporation laws; he means to 
secure their prompt revision. The whole 
country will look on, and the New Jersey 
legislature must treat this question in the 
light of present-day knowledge and convic- 
tions. The Democrats not only have a large 
majority in the lower house, but have also a 
working majority in the State Senate, besides 
which some of the Republican Senators are 
undoubtedly in favor of corporation reform. 


The Democratic party of the 
country will expect the Demo- 
cratic legislature of New Jersey 
to stand loyally by the President-elect and 
agree upon enactments that will bring New 
Jersey laws into better harmony with Demo- 
cratic opposition to trusts and monopolies. 
Governor Wilson, meanwhile, could do noth- 
ing better, in preparation for his Presidential 
duties, than to give a great deal of immediate 
attention to this question of dealing with 
trusts and corporations as it presents itself 
concretely in the reform of the New Jersey 
statutes. He sees clearly that New Jersey 
ought not to create a corporation and turn it 
loose upon the people of the United States, 


Democrats 
Watching 
New JePsey 





— 
Copyright by John T. McCutcheon 
PRESIDENT-ELECT WILSON WARNS PANIC BREEDERS 
From the Arizona Republican (Phoenix) 
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unless it is in every way a sound and reputable 
business entity. During the next year or 
two it is not unlikely that he may see with 
equal clearness that the Government of the 
United States ought, by virtue of its control 
over interstate commerce, to provide certain 
tests, of a just and reasonable kind, which 
corporations must meet before being allowed 
to do an interstate business. Such questions 
must engage the attention of President Wilson 
a little later on. Meanwhile, may Governor 
Wilson have full success in his New Jersey 
undertakings! 


Citizens of well-governed States 
west of the Alleghany Mountains 
have no idea of the absurdities 
and evils that survive in some of the-official 
methods of old States like New Jersey and 
New York. Thus Governor Wilson now calls 
marked attention to the need of reform in the 
matter of assessing and collecting taxes. If 
such a system of tax assessment and collection 
existed in Iowa, for instance, as in New Jersey 
and New York, there would be reform or 
revolution within a twelvemonth. Nothing 
of its kind is as bad anywhere else in the 
civilized world. New Jersey has had a com- 
mission studying these subjects which is 
about to report to the legislature. Quite 
apart from this bad system,—or, rather, lack 
of system,—in assessing and collecting taxes, 
there is lack of sound and businesslike organi- 
zation of the State’s administrative mechan- 
ism, and Governor Wilson points out the 
existing conditions in phrases which the peo- 
ple of other States beside New Jersey may 
well read, as, for instance, in the following 
passage: 


State 
Efficiency 
_ Demanded 


The pressure of intelligent opinion will soon be 
upon us in irresistible fashion concerning the busi- 
ness methods of the State also. I suggest that we 
do not wait for the pressure. The business of the 
State (I mean its administrative business) is con- 
ducted with a wastefulness, a duplication of effort, 
a contusion and conflict of function, which no busi- 
ness enterprise could survive for six months. 
There is an extraordinary multiplicity of boards, 
departments, commissions and miscellaneous offices 
overlapping, connected without being coérdinated, 
independent of one another and yet naturally be- 
longing to a single systematic whole which ought 
to be drawn together, simplified, brought into 
their proper relations, pruned and put upon a foot- 
ing of efficiency which will also be a footing of 
economy and quick responsibility. A commission 
is now inquiring into this very matter by direction 
of the last legislature. 

We have lagged far behind other States in these 
matters. We are wasting the public moneys and 
are not getting the results good business methods 
would get. This has not been by deliberation. 
Our administrative methods have been developed 

















Photograph by American Press Association, New York 
HON. JAMES F. FIELDER, NEXT GOVERNOR OF 
NEW JERSEY 
(State Senator Fielder will fill out the unexpired term of 
Governor Wilson, ending January 19, 1914) 


piecemeal and at haphazard, but they are none 
the less worthy of condemnation and reform on 
that account, and we shall not have proved our- 
selves faithful and disinterested public servants 
until we correct them. 


A number of other suggestions of 
an admirable kind are made in 
this message, to which we may 
refer not so much because of their bearing 
upon New Jersey as because of what they 
disclose to the inquiring American citizen as 
respects the mental attitude of their future 
President. Thus, railroad employees will 
note that he urges the adoption of the Full 
Crew bill, either in the form of a specific and 
compulsory measure, or in that of an increase 
of the discretion of the public-utility com- 
missioners. He also asks that these commis- 
‘sioners be authorized to secure the abolition 
of grade crossings,—a reform most urgently 
needed in New Jersey. He devotes attention 
to farm conditions, and describes with appre- 
ciation the work of farm demonstration in 
the South carried on by the National Agri- 
cultural Department under the direction of 
the late Dr. Knapp. Whether or not the 
New Jersey legislature adopts such methods, 
it is highly important to know that Mr. Wil- 
son himself, as President, will be in sympathy 
with forms of effort in the Agricultural De- 
partment that have done so much already, 


How to Serve 
the Plain 
People 
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and can do so much more in future, to im- 
prove the business of farming. Similar ob- 
servations are made regarding forestry. 
Enthusiasm is shown for a plan of opening 
the schoolhouses everywhere, under due regu- 
lation, for the use of all the people in the 
encouragement of the habit of discussing 
public questions and affairs of common 
interest. The Governor makes some very 
simple but profoundly wise observations upon 
the practical value of open neighborhood dis- 
cussion of all matters affecting the general 
welfare. Publicity and discussion are the 
great correctives. 


Constitutions “AE Urges the passage of the 
Pastand federal amendments relating to 
Present : . e 

the income tax and the election of 
Senators. One of the.most important of his 


recommendations is that of a convention, in 
the near future, to provide New Jersey with a 
revised constitution. His remarks upon this 
question are also worth quoting as showing 
the trend of his thinking: 


There are other things we have outgrown. The 
constitution of the State needs reconsideration in 
a score of parts, some of them of the first conse- 
quence. No doubt its provisions were considered 
wise and suitable at the time of its adoption, but 
that was quite two generations ago, and the cir- 
cumstances of our life have altered fundamentally 
within that time, politically, socially, economically. 
I urge upon you very earnestly indeed the need 
and demand for a _ constitutional convention. 
The powers of corrupt control have an enormous 
and abiding advantage under our constitutional 
arrangements as they stand. We shall not be free 
from them until we get a different system of repre- 
sentation and a different system of official responsi- 
bility. I hope that this question will be taken up 
by the legislature at once and a constitutional con- 
vention arranged for without delay, in which the 
new forces of our day may speak and may have a 
chance to establish their ascendancy over the rule 
of machines and bosses. 

In other words, Governor Wilson does not 
see why men now living should be inconven- 
ienced by constitutional arrangements de- 
vised by men of earlier generations to suit 
conditions that no longer exist. Certainly 
the men who framed constitutions and stat- 
utes for themselves, fifty or a hundred years 
ago, never for a moment supposed that their 
descendants would not feel free, in like man- 
ner, to act in the light of their own needs and 
wishes. 


Witeew’e Tone The term for which Governor 
of Wilson was elected expires on 

Public Man = r 
January 19, 1914. When he 


resigns to become President on March 4, 
he will be succeeded by State Senator James 
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F. Fielder, who will serve out the remainder 
of the term. Mr. Fielder is a banker of 
Jersey City, and Governor Wilson concludes 
his message with a tribute to Senator Fielder 
which is worthy to be quoted because it goes 
farther and characterizes the kind of men 
with whom Mr. Wilson likes to besurrounded. 
There is some prophecy in this passage that 
gives it meaning for those who are asking upon 
what principle of selection Mr. Wilson will pro- 
ceed when he names his department heads and 
other important functionaries at Washington. 


May I not in closing express the satisfaction 
I feelin the knowledge that when I lay down the 
duties of governor I shall leave them in the hands 
of Senator Fielder, a man of proved character, 
capacity, fidelity, and devotion to the public serv- 
ice, a man of a type to which the people of the 
state desire their public men to conform. I look 
back with the greatest admiration to that fine 
group of men in the houses whose names all the 
State knows and honors, who set the pace in the 
days when the State was to be redeemed. It is 
men like these who have rendered the policies and 
reforms of the last two years possible. It is men 
like these who will carry them forward, and the 
people of the State will sustain them. They will 
sustain no others. Woe betide the individuals or 
the party groups that turn away from that path! 
The future is with those who serve and who serve 
without secret or selfish purpose. A free people 
has come to know its own mind and its own friends. 


























THE AMERICAN SPHINX AND THE OfFICE-SEEKER 
From the Post (Pittsburgh) 


0 _ There has been much question 
Progressives ° 
and only |, throughout the country regarding 

Progressives!" Wilson’s choice of a cabinet, not 

so much regarding individuals as principles 

and tendencies. The President-elect was 
nominated at Baltimore after a tremendous 
fight, for no other reason of a fundamental 
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sort except that he stood as a progressive, 
even to the extent of being a pronounced 
radical. If an avowed reactionary or a con- 
tented conservative had been nominated at 
Baltimore, it is probable that the progressive 
Democrats would have joined in the third- 
party movement and that a Progressive ticket, 
supported by Bryan as well as by Roosevelt, 
would have carried the country. That the 
Governor perceives the real situation was made 
plain ‘in a speech to the Presidential electors 
of New Jersey and the other leaders and 
official heads of the party on January 13 (the 
day for the official election of a President of 
the United States by the electoral college). 
In an extemporaneous address of remarkable 
eloquence, Governor Wilson declared, in the 
very face of the party conservatives of his 
own State, that the only basis for Democratic 
solidarity must be one of progressive prin- 
ciples and policies. The most significant 
passage in this speech was the following: 


Some men have been slow to observe, but the 
majority of us have seen that the people of the 
United States have made a definite choice, and 
that choice is for the long future. The people of 
the United States have turned their faces in a defi- 
nite direction, and any party, any man, who does 
not go with them in that direction they will reject, 
and they ought to reject. 

Therefore, in looking forward to the responsi- 
bilities that I am about to assume, I feel first, last, 
and all the time that I am acting in a representa- 
tive capacity. I am bidden to interpret as well 
as I can the purposes of the people of the United 
States and to act, so far as my choice determines 





hy the International News Service 
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TRUSTS DISTURBED BY WILSON’S ASSOCIATING 


WITH BRYAN 


THE 


UNcLE Trusty: ‘‘Come on, boys, ring your bells hard and 
look as pleading as possible—maybe Woodrow will do some- 
thing for us after a while! I see that mysterious gink has 
got him to pose with him for a photograph! Wait till Wood- 
row gets a swat with that mallet! Oi! Oi! Well, of all the 
nerve! Look at the Common People with a fur overcoat on, 
while we're freezing here! I'lt take that away from him 
before he’s twenty minutes older!”’ 


From the Commercial A ppeal (Memphis) 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT WILSON BRYAN 


(This snapshot was made on the occasion of Mr. 
Bryan’s recent consultation with Governor 
Wilson at Trenton, N. J.) 


AND WILLIAM J. 


the action, only through the instrumentality of 
persons who also represent that choice. I have 
no liberty in the matter. I have given bonds. 
My sacred honor is involved, and nothing more 
could be involved. Therefore, I shall not be acting 
as a partisan when I pick out progressives, and only 
progressives. I shall be acting as a representative 
of the people of-this great country, and, therefore, 
it is a matter of supreme pleasure to me to find in 
every direction, as I turn about from one group of 
men to another, that men’s minds and men’s 
consciences, and men’s purposes, are yielding to 
that great impulse that now moves the whole 
people of the United States. 


P Governor Wilson has always pos- 
peeches on * . 
Business and sessed, in very rare and enviable 


6 4 : - 
overnment measure, the gifts of public 
speech. He made a number of excellent 


speeches during the campaign. But it may 
be said with some assurance that he has 
never spoken with such wisdom and power 
as in a series of addresses since his election 
and his return from the month of vacation in 
Bermuda. Three speeches are so notable, in 
their exposition of the relations between busi- 
ness and government in the United States, 
that they ought to be put in some form which 
would make them available for careful study. 
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The first of these, early in December, was a 
speech before the Southern Society in New 
York. The second was delivered in the city 
where he was born, Staunton, Va., on his 
fifty-sixth birthday, December 28. The 
third was a speech before the Commercial 
Club at Chicago, on January 11. The con- 
densed reports have wholly failed to do jus- 
tice to these remarkable addresses. In the 
case, for instance, of the Chicago speech, the 
New York newspapers printed a meager col- 
umn or so of telegraphed extracts, while the 
Chicago Tribune gave six columns to the un- 
abridged speech. These discourses are in per- 
fect temper, and cannot be said to contain 
any attacks upon the so-called “captains of 
industry.” But they show, with a wealth of 
convincing analysis, what economic freedom 
really means in point of principle. 


“Monopoly GOVernor Wilson does not care 

in Wilson's how large any business enterprise 

Analysis may grow to be, provided it 
grows honestly, upon sheer merit, in a field 
where the law and public opinion keep wide 
open both the right and the opportunity of 
competition. Monopoly in a naturally com- 
petitive field, obtained by devices for de- 
stroying the business of competitors, is 
wholly contrary to that spirit of economic 
freedom that must be maintained along with 
our institutions of political and _ personal 
liberty. To be sure, the laying down of prin- 
ciples and axioms is not the same thing as 
writing statutes for the protection of such 
principles. Yet one must know the ends to 
be gained before he can devise means ade- 
quate to his purposes. If Governor Wilson, 
in his appeal to the business men of the coun- 
try, can cause the larger view to prevail, we 
may hope for great national progress. The 
dominance of private interest as a motive in 
circles and cliques of men controlling the 
larger forces of finance and industry, has led 
to the corruption of legislatures, has lowered 
the tone of our law courts, and has given 
some abnormal characteristics to the business 
growth of the country. We must have an 
honest tariff, and not one built up by the log- 
rolling of private interests, thus creating mon- 
opolies. We must have a currency and bank- 
ing system that operates justly throughout 
the country, and that cannot be controlled 
in the interest of some men and to the detri- 
ment of others. All these great questions 
have been brought within the compass of 
Governor Wilson’s recent speeches upon the 
relations of government to business enterprise. 
It remains to find concrete rules of action. 


There is cheering hope that the 
new President will not be a time- 
server and a compromiser, who 
will gradually lose his bearings and end by 
facing nowhere in particular. Mr. Taft him- 
self was a tariff reformer in 1908; but by 
sheer drift of circumstances and a fatal ease 
of acquiescence and compliance, he became, 
in 1909, the chief apologist for the Payne- 
Aldrich act. He, too, was a convinced re- 
former in the field of business methods, and 
gave us high hope of a proper national regu- 
lation of trusts and corporations. But here, 
also, he veered about and became the chief 
exponent of the beauties of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law, at the crucial time when its 
practical working was shown to be in the in- 
terest of those very aggregations against which 
it was supposed to be a bulwark. The most 
crying need of all was currency and banking 
reform; yet we have come through another 
Republican administration with nothing ac- 
complished in that field. The times are now 
ripe for action all along the line of reform in 
our economic and business policies. Wilson’s 
opportunity is in keeping with his convic- 
tions—may he hold unswervingly to his 
course! 


Can He 
Keep His 
Course? 


the Lhere has been a continuation of 
Untermyer the remarkable hearings before 
inquiry the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, under the direction of Mr. Untermyer, 
as its counsel. Alluding to comment upon 





MIRAGE OR REALITY? 
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this inquiry in our January number, Mr. 
Untermyer makes the following statement in 
a letter to the editor: “I take this oppor- 
tunity of assuring you that the only purpose 
of the inquiry is as a basis for wholesome, 
remedial, and constructive legislation. Every 
effort has been made, so far as Iam concerned, 
to keep it as free as possible from sensation- 
alism and to’ pursue the investigation in as 
conservative and unemotional a manner as 
the facts to be disclosed will permit.” The 
concentration of financial power, in this coun- 
try, has been well understood by those conver- 
sant with recent facts; but it has needed this 
investigation to bring those facts to light in 
an official way and to place them upon record, 
where they can be studied and discussed as 
testimony rather than as mere assertion or 
guess. Thus the relationship of Mr. Morgan 
and his private banking house to several 
large national banks and several great trust 
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companies is a matter of everyday knowledge 
in financial circles. There was no attempt 
on the part of the committee at Washington 
to discredit distinguished bankers, like Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. George F. Baker, in obtain- 
ing their testimony regarding the concen- 
tration of banking resources, of railroad and 
industrial deposits, and of the nation’s reserve 
funds upon which business credit is main- 
tained. 


There is no mystery about the 
general process of financial cen- 
tralization. We have witnessed 
the aggregation of railroads, for example, into 
great systems. Last month, in these pages, 
it was remarked that the New Haven road, 
now dominating New England, had been 
formed by the consolidation of nearly 
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MR. HENRY P. DAVISON, OF NEW YORK 
(Mr. Davison was also a witness before the Pujo Committee 
last month. He is a member of the banking firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., and was a prominent member of the Aldrich 
Monetary Commission, and has studied the banking systems 
of Europe) : 


half-a-hundred smaller railroads. In like 
manner, the New York Central system 
has become very extensive, as have the 
Pennsylvania and others. Alongside of 
these railroad amalgamations there have 
grown to colossal dimensions the chief 
industrial corporations, such as the Standard 
Oil, the American Tobacco Company, the 
United States Steel, and dozens of others 
having a capitalization in excess of a hundred 
million dollars each. These corporate en- 
terprises have been involved in enormous 
financial transactions; and it is natural that 
their financing should have been associated 
with the rapid growth of a group of affiliated 
banking houses. Thus the Wall Street money 
power (in which Mr. Morgan is the most 
representative figure, and which is not made 
up of three or four men ruling in a sinister 
spirit of tyranny, but rather of all the Clear- 
ing House banks, with the principal trust 
companies and a large number of private 
bankers, together with those of other cities) 
has become greater than the money power of 
London, which centers in the Bank of Eng- 
land; of Paris, which centers in the Bank of 
France, or of Germany, centering in the 
Reichsbank at Berlin. Mr. Baker was, upon 


the whole, justified in taking the ground. 
that this American money power is not 
in the hands of a group of bad men con- 
sciously using it to obtain control over the 
industries and wealth of the country. But 
he was also clearly right in admitting that, 
in the hands of men of bad intent, the sys- 
tem as at present unregulated might be very 
dangerous. 


Bankers Them. 2t has been shown that the pres- 

selves Have ent system makes it relatively 
Urged Reform toy easy for the bank deposits of 
the United States to drift into Wall Street 
and support stock speculations, while it is 
relatively too difficult for our banking power 
to finance the moving of the crops in ordinary 
years, and-to support the credit of manufac- 
turers, merchants, and traders in times of 
stress. It would, indeed, seem to be for the 
welfare of the country that the banks of New 
York should be able to finance our great busi- 
ness enterprises. There was a time, within 
the easy memory of men of middle age, when 
almost any sort of undertaking needing capi- 
tal had to seek the favor of European bankers 
and investors. It is to be remembered that 
American bankers have not been responsible 
for the continuance of the existing laws, under 
which our monetary and currency arrange- 
ments are maintained, and which are respon- 
sible in large part for our ill-adjusted mechan- 
isms of credit. The bankers for 4 long time 
have urged reform. Even those who disap- 
prove of the elaborate werk of the Aldrich 
Monetary Commission must admit that this 
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SENATOR MARTIN OF VIRGINIA 
(Present Democratic leader of the Senate) 


SENATOR SIMMONS OF NORTH CAROLINA 
(Who aspires to be chairman of the Finance Committee) 


TWO CONSPICUOUS DEMOCRATIC SENATORS OF THE CONSERVATIVE WING 


commission has done everything in its power 
to give us the comparative point of view, and 
to show us how much better are the systems 
of other countries than our own. Further- 
more, even those who do not accept the 
Aldrich conclusions as a whole can utilize 
them in large part for working out their own 
divergent plans. The greatest of all the 
advantages to be derived from an inquiry like 
that of the Pujo committee lies in the fact 
that things heretofore regarded as confiden- 
tial are now so fully out in the open that no- 
body can any longer object to their being 
frankly discussed. As the inquiry progressed, 
its bearings became more evident and its 
witnesses. more willing and able to give 
valuable information. 


The special session of the new 
Congress will be called to meet 
in March, soon after the inau- 
guration of President Wilson. There is no 
reason to doubt the progressive temper and 
spirit of the greater part of the Democratic 
members of the House of Representatives. 
President Wilson may expect to be supported 
by the House, even though some of the leaders 
are said to be a little less radical than he in 
the natural working of .their minds. Few 
reasonable men suppose that very much 


Will Congress 
Support 
Wilson? 


more can be done with the tariff at the pres- 
ent time than has already been done under 
Mr. Underwood’s leadership in the bills that 
were vetoed by President Taft. As regards 
the Senate, there is great interest in the ques- 
tion whether the conservative or the progres- 
sive wing will be the stronger. The Demo- 
crats will be in the nominal majority. There 
has been open talk of an attempt to minimize 
the tradition of the Senate under which seni- 
ority of service on committees secures the 
powerful chairmanships. The retirement of 
Senator Bailey of Texas is a fortunate gain 
for the progressive element; but Senator 
Martin of Virginia and Senator Simmons of 
North Carolina naturally aspire to be the 
leaders of the Senate and heads of the chief 
committees. Fora good while there has been 
a tendency to disregard party lines in the 
Senate. The conservative Democrats have 
been in natural sympathy with the standpat 
Republicans. The progressive Republicans, 
on the other hand, have in many important 
matters worked in coéperation with the radi- 
cal Democrats. Senator LaFollette is openly 
pledged to uphold Wilson in so far as possible, 
and the other Progressive Senators, without 
any pledges, will be glad to support his 
measures in so far as their judgments 
and consciences approve. 
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THE NEW GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK WALKING TO THE CAPITOL FOR HIS INAUGURATION 


(At the left of the picture, and next to Governor Sulzer, is the Hon. John A. Dix, his predecessor) 


Governor GOVernor Sulzer has made a prom- 
Sulzer, ising entrance upon his task at 
Optimistic “Albany. In his inaugural ad- 
dress, and in his message to the legislature, he 
expressed opinions, both general and specific, 
that are in keeping with the best sentiment 
of the State. There are now about 10,000,- 
ooo people in the State of New York, practi- 
cally one-half of whom belong to the great 
metropolis at the mouth of the Hudson River. 
Far more rapid than the growth of popula- 
tion has been the development of economic 
interests and resources, and the expansion of 
governmental undertakings. To adapt gov- 
ernment completely to the recognized needs 
of the State, will require years of intelligent 
study and unceasing effort. But much can 
be done this very year. Governor Sulzer 
welcomes the opportunity in a buoyant spirit, 
and declares himself ready to achieve all nec- 
essary reforms. His mood, like that of Gov- 
ernor Wilson, is in hopeful contrast with the 
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THE CROWDS OUTSIDE THE CAPITOL AT ALBANY 


(Whom Governor Sulzer addressed immediately after his 
inauguration) 


cynical and negative attitude of the ordinary 
party politician. The experiences of 1912 
show that public opinion can be developed 
very rapidly; and it is quite possible that 
many things may be accomplished, both in 
nation and in State, that seemed most unlikely 
one brief year ago. In the State of New 
York it is necessary to lift the business of 
public administration to a higher plane. 
Never were the people so impatient with the 
idea of having their good roads made in the 
interest of party bosses and local politicians 
as they are to-day. Never before have they 
so fully realized the need of taking the prisons 
and charitable institutions out of the control 
of mere political place-seekers who are the 
tools of private interests and grafting bosses. 


A few years ago the State of New 
York authorized the expenditure 
of $50,000,000 for the creation of 
a State system of good roads. During the 
last two years the rapidity with which the 
expenditure of that vast sum was completed 
involved many questionable details, both of 
planning and supervision and also of con- 
tracts and execution of work. The State has 
now resolved to spend another sum of equal 
amount, making a total of $100,000,000, for 
the same purpose. A number of years ago 
the people of the State voted for a bond issue 
of $100,000,000 to enlarge and deepen the 
Erie Canal system, and subsequently $20,- 
000,000 additional was authorized to provide 
for terminals which would make the use of 
the canal more practicable. This work also 
has lately been pushed along very rapidly. 
It is needless to say that a State carrying on 
enterprises of such magnitude needs ability 
and character of a high order to secure ade- 


Large Public 
Works in 
New York 
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quate results. A few years ago the State of 
New York had ro public debt worth men- 
tioning. These large works, and certain 
other expenditures, are giving a new impor- 
tance to the financial administration of the 
State and have a necessary bearing upon its 
system of taxation. 


Governor Sulzer made a good 
move in appointing, as one of his 

Expenditures first acts, a commission of three 
men to make a rapid survey of the principal 
administrative departments. The object of 
this inquiry is to stop waste, promote efficien- 
cy and save public money. It was the Gov- 
ernor’s intention to have the work of creating 
the State highway system thoroughly investi- 
gated and then reorganized under a single 
responsible head—an eminently desirable 
thing todo. The State of New York has two 
large and expensive Public Service Commis- 
sions, one supervising railroads and certain 
other corporations within the metropolitan 
district, and the other having its jurisdiction 
outside the city of New York. It has been 
Governor Sulzer’s impression that better re- 
sults could come from having one commission 
analogous to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. He is of opinion that a better ad- 
ministration can be worked out for the prisons, 
hospitals, and asylums of the State, and so on. 


A sya 





‘‘Er—when did I last humiliate my 
incompetent though Democratic predecessor ?’ 


GOVERNOR SULZER: 


‘ Last night.” 


SECRETARY: 
“Remind mre to take another crack at 


GOVERNOR SULZER: 
him to-morrow morning.’ 


From the Tribune (New York) 
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COMMITTEE OF BY GOV- 


ERNOR SULZER, 


THE INQUIRY APPOINTED 

AND ITS COUNSEL 
(The chairman, John N. Carlisle, is seated. Standing, from 

right to left, are H. Gordon Lynn, John T. Norton [counsel], 


and John H. Delaney) 


At the head of his investigating committee 
of three he named the Hon. John N. Carlisle, 
of Watertown, a lawyer and public man of 
excellent reputation. The second member 
is John H. Delaney, prominent in the printer’s 
trade and now manager of a New York paper. 
The third member is H. Gordon Lynn, an 
expert accountant in the department of 
Commissioners of Account in New York City, 
experienced in public bookkeeping and finan- 
cial investigations. 


Another highly promising act on 
the part of Governor Sulzer is the 
appointment of a commission of 
eight persons to investigate health condi- 
tions and recommend better laws and meth- 


To Promote 
the Public 
Health 


ods for combating tuberculosis and other 
diseases. The names of this commission in- 


spire confidence that good results will be 
forthcoming. The chairman is Dr. Herman 
M. Biggs, of the New York City Health De- 
partment, a foremost authority upon pre- 
ventable diseases and health administration. 
The secretary is Mr. Homer Folks, also 
widely known as an authority in social science 





























. MR. HOMER FOLKS 


and the administration of public charity 
and relief. The other members are John 
A. Kingsbury, of the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, Mr. Ansley Wilcox of Buffalo, Dr. 
Edward Baldwin of Saranac Lake, Dr. 
Otis of Poughkeepsie, Dr. Milbank of Al- 
bany, and Miss Adelaide Nutting, who is 
a professor of nursing and health at Colum- 
bia University. It is to be hoped that 
this commission, every member of which 
is already possessed of exceptional knowl- 
edge, will move with the utmost possible 
swiftness toward practical proposals, in 
order that no time may be lost in obtain- 
ing necessary legislation. Great gains are 
practicable in the immediate future in the 
hopeful war against infectious and con- 
tagious diseases. 


wa The ordinary appropriations of 
at _ a s 
New York the State of New York had been 
Pays Out : : ° . 
increasing very rapidly in the 
twenty years from 1883 to 1903. They had, 
in fact, doubled in that period. But they 
have grown far more rapidly -in the ten years 
since 1903. Thus the State appropriations 
for 1913 are $52,367,000, while for 1903 they 
were only $23,588,000. This great increase 
is due to many causes, most of them com- 
mendable. The cost of the good roads and 
rebuilt canals means an annual payment of 


DR. HERMAN H. BIGGS 


several million dollars of interest on bonds, 
and several million more toward paying off 
the principal. The general educational ex- 
penses of the State have greatly increased 
during the decade, as also have those of the 
State’s agricultural department, while the 
appropriations for State hospitals and re- 
lated matters of relief and charity amount 
to perhaps $10,000,000 a year, showing a 
rapid increase. Having created its system of 
good roads, the State has now to spend sev- 
eral millions a year to maintain and repair 
the highways. It is probable that 10 per 
cent. of the State’s appropriations could be 
saved by such methods of efficiency as would 
be used in private business undertakings. 
But that is not the principal thing to be de- 
sired. It is not so much the cutting down 
of appropriations that is needed as the 
securing of the best possible results. Does 
the State’s supervision of education ac- 
complish as much of good for the people 
of New York as corresponding amounts in 
some other State or country? Are the farm- 
ing interests of the State of New York sufh- 
ciently benefited by the expenditure of two 
millions a year upon a State agricultural 
department? Are the hospitals and asylums 
of the State, and the other related enter- 
prises, producing the best social results 
possible? Is the prison system up-to-date 
and free from abuses? 
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Apart from the value of the 
results: obtained by the people 
through the expenditure of pub- 
lic money, there is always the complicated 
problem of raising the State revenue by means 
the most equitable and the least burdensome. 
For a period of several years the State of 
New York had income enough from indirect 
sources to leave direct taxes entirely to 
counties, cities, towns, villages, and school 
districts. But the growth of recent expendi- 
ture has made it necessary to impose a general 
State tax of one mill,—that is tosay, one dollar 
upon each thousand dollars of assessed valua- 
“tion. Governor Sulzer had believed that by 
economy this direct tax could be dropped. 
The controller, however, declares that it 
cannot be done. During the year past the 
receipts from inheritance taxes were more 
than $12,000,000, but there was anunusual 
number of large estates to pay this form of 
toll. The State tax on corporations amounted 
to more than $10,000,000. The excise taxes 
produced more than $9,000,000; stock trans- 
fers nearly $4,000,000; the State’s share of 
the tax on mortgages nearly $2,000,000. The 
annual license fees of motor vehicles provided 
a State income of a million dollars, in round 
figures. The direct tax of one mill yielded 
more than $11,000,000. Not to discuss these 
items in detail, it suffices to say that they are 
subject to a good deal of yearly fluctuation, 
and that the great State of New York has 
by no means reached a final solution of the 
taxation problem. 


How the 
Money 
/s Raised 


In 1915 the State of New York 
will have completed and opened 
to traffic its Barge Canal, with 
wholly modern equipment,—a great outlet to 
the sea for western grain shipments. In addi- 
tion to the original bond issue of $101 ,000,000, 
voted by the people of the State, an addi- 
tional $20,000,000 was provided by a special 
vote in 1911 for canal terminals, and it is well 
understood that further appropriations will 
be required to complete the work, but now 
that the State has entered on the task there 
is a general desire to have it thoroughly and 
satisfactorily finished. The progress in con- 
struction during the past two years has been 
especially rapid. Some sections of the canal 
are already completed. A siphon lock, the 
first of the kind to be built in the United 
States and the largest in the world, has been 
put in commission at Oswego, where the canal 
connects with Lake Ontario. All the canal 
locks are built to accommodate barges of 
3000 tons’ capacity,—a tonnage that would 


New York’s 
Barge 
Canal 
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fill seventy-five freight cars of 80,000 pounds’ 
capacity each. If the old style canal boats 
were to be retained in service, six of them 
could be put through one of the new locks at a 
time, but all six would carry only half the 
tonnage of one of the new barges. Further- 
more, it is promised that the barges will be 
propelled at a speed two and one-half times 
the speed of the old boats. More than half 
of the new canal line is through lake or nat- 
ural river channels, where enhanced speed will 
be possible. 


Planning qa 14 this new period of great under- 

Great Public takings, public and private, for 

Enterprise the better handling of commerce 
and movement of populations, there is ample 
opportunity to study the relative merits of 
public and private activity. Where an enter- 
prise is to serve the public in a large and 
general way, it is best that its planning should 
not be left wholly to the initiative of those 
whose motive is private gain. New York 
City, for example, is now entering upon the 
construction of a great system of new under- 
ground rapid-transit electric railways. These 
new lines with equipment will cost, in the 
aggregate, about $300,000,000. Approxi- 
mately half of the investment will be made 
directly by the city government, and the other 
half by the operating companies that will 
equip and run the roads for long terms of 
years as lessees from the city. The routes 
have been laid out, after great study, by the 
Public Service Commission, with the co- 
operation of the ultimate authority in the 
municipal government. The Interborough 
Company and the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company, which will operate the lines, have 
of course shared in the initial study. The 
result has been a well-planned and maturely 
considered project, in which the present and 
future welfare of the people has been the 
dominant motive. However great may be the 
faults of city government in New York,—and 
they are not to be lightly regarded,—it can be 
asserted with confidence that the new subway 
scheme, which amounts to one of the largest 
engineering undertakings in the world, has 
been wisely and ably devised. Its completion 
will greatly facilitate the distribution of 
population throughout the area of the greater 
New York. 


Perhaps the most notable in- 
The New 3 

York Central's stance of a great. transportation 
Great Project +m rovement, brilliantly worked 
out under private initiative and control, is 
that of the New York Central’s electrifica- 
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From a drawing 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL'S GREAT TERMINAL 
(With suggestion of related buildings not yet completed) 


tion. project, with the new station and 
terminal arrangements- in New York City. 
The great station is virtually completed, and 
will be opened to the public in all its parts 
within a few weeks. Several scores of tracks 
enter this station on different levels, and all 
the trains will turn upon loops and serve the 
needs of outgoing passengers,—an improve- 
ment of such obvious value as to need no 
explanation. The electrical zone, when com- 
pleted, will extend about thirty miles, heavy 
express trains being drawn by electric loco- 
motives, and suburban trains being equipped 
on the multiple-unit plan and taking the 
electric current from a third rail. The new 
station, while of great architectural merit 
and beauty, is chiefly notable for the con- 
venience of its arrangements as worked out 
by the officials of the road. The station 
communicates directly with the subway 
system; and when affiliated enterprises are 
completed there will be several large hotels 
also connecting by subway passages with 
this great traffic center. 


A Brilliant “MaSMuch as this project in its 
totality will involve an outlay 
of about $200,000,000, the ques- 
tion must arise, wherein lies its earning ca- 
pacity, and who must pay the bills? A mag- 


Scheme 
of Financing 


nificent and convenient terminal station 
cannot be expected to increase very much the 
number of passengers passing through it nor 
will those passengers pay higher rates of fare. 
The management of the New York Central 
has adopted a great idea, never before carried 
out on so large a scale,—although once before 
exemplified in a striking way, also in New 
York City. The so-called McAdoo Tunnels, 
those of the Hudson and Manhattan Rail- 
road system, connect the New Jersey suburbs 
with New York City by means of short but 
very expensive railroads under the Hudson 
River. It was desirable to have a downtown 
station and terminal, with a loop that would 
admit of the continuous movement of trains. 
It was necessary to occupy an expensive site, 
comprising the area of two city blocks. Mr. 
McAdoo and his associates provided ample 
station accommodations, far underground with 
easy inclined planes for entrance and exit. 
Above this station they built twin office build- 
ings twenty-two stories high. The rent of 
these buildings not only carries the cost of the 
terminal station, but also helps to pay interest 
upon the cost of tunneling under the Hudson. 
The New York Central yards (which had 
always been open and uncovered, with the 
smoke of hundreds of locomotives and the 
noise of many trains constituting a great 
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nuisance in the heart of the city) are now to 
be completely covered over with great build- 
ings,—a wonderful transformation. 


y This yard space is equivalent to 
o Earn P : 

Interest Upon about thirty-two city blocks. 
$20,000,000 Vast excavation has depressed 


’ the tracks far below the street level. A num- 


ber of public streets, formerly interrupted, are 
now carried across as viaducts, with one great 
north-and-south avenue bisecting the yards. 
Steam power has entirely disappeared, and 
there will be no sound of the movement of 
electric trains beneath the great buildings. 
Heat, light and power will be distributed 
from a common center to all the buildings 
on these thirty-two blocks. It is confidently 
stated by the highest financial authorities 
of the New York Central that the use of the 
“air rights” above their yards will pay a good 
interest upon $200,000,000, and thus save the 
stockholders of the railroad from any bur- 
den or loss due to the vast expense of the 
new terminal and the electrical installation. 


Financing Lt becomes increasingly manifest 
a Government that we are just beginning to 

Project apprehend the physical and eco- 
nomic possibilities of this electric age. And 
it is all the more necessary that all our re- 
sources of intelligence and public spirit, as 
well as of science and capital, should be 
brought to bear upon every new or suggested 
project. In Mr. Tiffany’s article, on the 
Mississippi River improvement at Minne- 
apolis, it should be particularly noted (see 
page 180) that the United States Govern- 
ment, for the first time, is going into the busi- 
ness of marketing hydro-electric power. A 
great dam, that will improve Mississippi 
River navigation in a very important way, is 
to be made productive, at the same time, of 
water power that will entirely (or at least 
to a great extent) repay the Government for 
its outlay. Many other projects in which the 
Government is concerned can be worked out 
upon analogous principles, if there is as much 
intelligence and public spirit on the side of 
those representing the Government as there 
is energy and ability upon the side of those 
seeking water-power concessions or having 
other private interests at stake. 


Pe The national waterways move- 
Water ment has entered on a phase that 
Trafic seems to have a new meaning for 
some of the country’s transportation inter- 
ests. Mr. Tiffany’s article, to which we have 
referred, sketches the work now under way 
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PRESIDENT BROWN OF THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 


on the upper Mississippi which will facilitate 
the shipment of wheat and flour from the 
Northwest to New Orleans. Barges propelled 
by power-boats are likely within a few years 
to be as familiar a sight at St. Paul and 
Minneapolis as they are to-day on the Rhine. 
Improved terminals and terminal equipment 
will soon replace the antiquated docks that 
are picturesque survivals of ante-bellum life 
and customs. The opening of the Panama 
Canal is expected to give new vitality to 
north-and-south trade currents, and mean- 
while commerce is continually seeking new 
channels to the eastern seaboard. 


ia That part of the Census Bureau’s 
Federal work which the public hears most 
Census about is the decennial count of 
noses, but there is a wide range of useful 
activities included in the bureau’s functions 
which go on from year to year, without noise 
and with very limited publicity, but which 
should concern every intelligent citizen. 
The gathering of facts about the nation’s 
population, agriculture, and industries every 
ten years would be of little service to the 
general public unless this great mass of facts 
were reduced to some sort of presentable 
form. It is this formidable task of editing 
and compiling for publication that has occu- 
pied Director Durand and his corps of able 
assistants since the collection of data for 
the Thirteenth Census was completed more 
than two years ago. 
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DIRECTOR E. DANA DURAND OF THE CENSUS 
(Who has achieved unusual success in compiling and pop- 
ularizing the results of the Government’s elaborate statistical 
investigations. Dr. Durand, who is now in his forty-third 
year, is a graduate of Oberlin College and Cornell University, 
and for more than twelve years has been employed upon sta- 
tistical undertakings for the Government. He hassucceeded 
in reducing to the compass of a singie volume of moderate size 
all the important and significant results of the census of 1910) 


The volume containing the “ Ab- 
stract of the Census,” recently 
issued from the Government 
Printing Office, is in itself a justification of the 
toil and expenditure involved in the world’s 
greatest statistical undertaking. Furthermore 
it is a book with which every American should 
acquaint himself. Nowhere else can he find 
such a picture of his country’s progress, 
material and intellectual. We say “picture” 
advisedly, for never before has the Census 
Bureau given so graphic a presentation of its 
own figures. Readers who have made-use 
of the *‘ Abstract”’ of preceding censuses, and 
think of it as merely a succession of unex- 
plained tables of figures will be agreeably sur- 
prised on opening the new volume to find, 
in addition to the tabulations, many pages 
of illuminating text, illustrated with maps 
and diagrams of the most pertinent and 
serviceable kind, the whole forming a really 
useful and fresh treatment of a wide field of 
economic and social interest. With the first 
edition of the “Abstract” is printed a supple- 
ment for Maine, containing statistics for 
the State, counties, cities, and minor divi- 
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sions. This volume is intended for distribu- 
tion in Maine; and editions for distribution 
in other States will contain similar supple- 
ments relating to those States. Thus a resi- 
dent of any State of the Union, of Alaska, 
of Hawaii, or of Porto Rico, will be able to 
find in a single volume of 600 or 700 pages 
a compendium of all the general results of 
the census of 1910, together with the details 
pertaining to his own State or locality. It 
is to be hoped that Congress will make an 
appropriation for a large edition of this work, 
—say, 500,000 copies. 


Familiar as we have become with 
wireless telegraphy, we do not 
yet quite realize the fact that this 
method of transmitting messages has passed 
the experimental stage and has become a per- 
manent, dependable factor in the world’s 
daily business. What was once spectacular 
is now a matter of humdrum routine. Last 
month the new high-power station of the 
Telefunken system at Sayville, L. I., held 
direct communication with a station in Ger-., 
many, and a Marconi station erected in New 
Jersey will soon be attuned to a similar sta- 
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GUGLIELMO MARCONI 
(A new portrait of the illustrious inventor of wireless) 
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tion within a few miles of London. These 
wireless stations have quick telephone com- 
munication with their respective cities and 
the actual time of transmission of messages 
between European capitals and New York 
is less than ten minutes. 


The United States Government’s 
wireless station at Fort Myer, 
near Washington, with its towers 
450 feet in height, has been able to read mes- 
sages thrown out from Cliffton, Ireland, and 
works directly with the naval stations at 
Mare Island, near San Francisco, Guantan- 
amo, and Panama. High-powered stations 
have been erected or are nowrising at Havana, 
at Santiago, in Mexico, and in Costa Rica. 
The most powerful of wireless stations is to 
be built in connection with the Panama Expo- 
sition. By using the stations at Hawaii and 
Guam as stepping stones, it will be possible 
to transmit wireless messages across the Pa- 
cific, linking California with Japan, the Sand- 
wich Islands, and Australia. The outposts 
‘of the wireless have already been carried far 
north into Alaska. The remote sections of the 
Pacific coast have been brought within in- 
stant communication with its great cities. 
The long-distance wireless system, by over- 
leaping every obstacle, abolishes the frontier 
at a stroke. 


Crossing 
the 
Pacific 


Official reports show that on 
January 1 the work at Panama 
was seven-eighths done. This 
means that the completion of the Culebra 
Cut may be looked for by July 1, and that 
ships may pass from ocean to ocean by Oc- 
tober 1, of the present year. Slides at Culebra 
may cause some delay, but Colonel Goethals 


Prospects 
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Panama 
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HON. CHARLES P. NEILL, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER 
OF LABOR 

(Dr. Neill, whose term is just expiring, has served with 
remarkable efficiency for eight years. President Taft has re- 
appointed him, and he should be unanimously confirmed. 
No other man in America in recent years has done so much 
as Dr. Neill for the peaceable adjustment of disputes between 
labor and capital) 


has made provision for such contingencies. 
The countries to the south are already pre- 
paring to avail themselves of the opening of 
the great waterway. The voyage from New 
York to Valparaiso will be shortened by 4000 
miles, and the Chilean Government has ap- 
pointed a commission to advise on port im- 
provements and treaties of commerce and 
navigation with the United States incidental 
to the opening of the canal. 


" > - Ss > Wy Tes 
the Railroad Lue first month of the new year 


Firemen’s brought with it a number of 
Dispute —_ serious disturbances in the in- 


dustrial world. The trouble between the 
firemen and fifty-four railroads east of Chi- 
cago and north of the Ohio and the Potomac 
rivers reached a crisis in the middle of Jan- 
uary. Earnest efforts in favor of mediation 
under provisions of the federal law had been 
made by Judge Knapp of the Commerce 
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WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD 


(Organizer of the Industrial Workers of the World) 


Court, and Commissioner of Labor Neill, 
but without success. Both sides were willing 
to arbitrate, but disagreed as to the form. 
The railroads insisted on a large arbitration 
board similar to the one which acted in the 
recent engineers’ case, while the firemen 
contended for a board of three arbitrators, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Erd- 
mann act. The chief demands oi the fire- 
men are for increased wages and improved 
working conditions. It was finally decided 
to let the question of a strike go to a vote. 
The counting of the ballots will begin on 
about the first of the present month, the result 
being known a few days later. About 35,000 
firemen and engineers are affected. There is 
nothing in the case of the firemen that would 
seem for one moment to justify such a public 
calamity as the tie-up of railroad transporta- 
tion throughout the East. 
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Another strike of immense pro- 
Workers’ portions was that in the garment- 
Strike making industry centering in New 
York City. The first to go out were the 
workers in men’s and boys’ clothing to a num- 
ber estimated at about 100,000. These were 
later followed by about 35,000 women and 
girls in the waist and dress-making’ trades. 
The garment workers reversed the usual pro- 
cedure in labor troubles by walking out first 
and declaring their demands afterwards. In 
addition to the wage scale and hours of work, 
the demands of the employees have to do with 
safety and sanitary conditions in the shops, 
and the abolition of tenement house labor 
and the system of sub-contracting. The 
strike was accompanied by a number of minor 
displays of violence, mass meetings, and a 
monster parade, the marchers—both men and 
women—bearing placards lettered with their 
demands in English, Italian and Yiddish. 


The Garment 


The Little Lhe bitter strike of the textile 
Falls Strike Workers at Little Falls, N. Y., 
Settled came to an end on January 2. 
It had lasted about ten weeks and attracted 
a good deal of attention by reason of the col- 
lisions between the strikers and the local 
authorities. The strikers were promptly 
organized into the Industrial Workers of the 
World, and leading members of that body, as 
well as prominent Socialists like Mayor Lunn, 
of Schenectady, lent active assistance. The 
settlement terms give the workers a wage in- 
crease, and yield the point which caused the 
strike. They objected to the reduction of 
wages which came when the fifty-four hour 
law went into effect. They will now receive 
sixty hours’ pay for fifty-four hours’ work. 


The great dynamite conspiracy 
trial at Indianapolis, growing out 
of the McNamara case, came to 
an end late in December last. Of the fifty- 
four labor leaders indicted, thirty-eight were 
finally convicted. Frank M. Ryan, president 
of the Iron Workers Union, was sentenced 
to seven years imprisonment, the others all 
receiving terms varying from one to six years. 
A trolley strike in the city of Yonkers, 
N. Y., caused much inconvenience and de- 
moralized business conditions in that city for 
more than a week, a settlement being finally 
accomplished with the aid of the Public 
Service Commission. Waiters and _ hotel 
employees in New York, to the number of 
10,000, also voted last month to strike under 
the auspices of the Industrial Workers of the 
World. 


Other 
Labor 
Troubles 
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The success of any public service 


The Parcel - 
Post in may best be estimated by the 
Operation extent to which it is made use of 


where competition exists. The Govern- 
ment’s parcel post—which went into effect 
on January 1—is generally regarded as a suc- 
cess from the start. Within the first week, 
six million packages were sent through the 
mails. Some of these, of course, would have 
come within the provisions of the old “fourth 
class” matter. Others were packages which 
the express companies would have handled. 
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POSTMASTER-GENERAL HITCHCOCK MAILING THE FIRST 
PARCEL AT THE WASHINGTON POST OFFICE. 


Quite a large number, however, represented 
new business which had been encouraged by 
the installation of a swift and economical 
method of forwarding small pieces of mer- 
chandise. The number of parcels handled is 
increasing at a surprising rate, as the public 
becomes accustomed to the service and its 
possibilities. By a slight modification of the 
rules,—made immediately upon the recogni- 
tion of its desirability,—manufacturers are 
permitted to include in a package printed 
matter which describes its contents. It is 
expected that further extensions will soon be 
made, so that books and other bulky printed 
matter will be transferred from the third- 
class to the parcel post. The framers of 
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MRS. SULZER, WIFE OF THE GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK, 
RECEIVING ONE OF THE FIRST PACKAGES SENT 
BY PARCEL POST. 


the legislation are to be congratulated 
upon the system which they created, and 
postal officials throughout the country de- 
serve praise for the smoothness with which 
it is working so soon after its inauguration. 
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ONE OF THE NEW PARCEL POST AUTOMOBILES IN 
USE AT THE NEW YORK POST OFFICE 
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SENATOR LUKE LEA OF TENNESSEE 
(Who is one of the foremost of the Democratic progressives) 


The newspapers and the political 


Parties . a . 
and Their leaders have been indulging in 
uture 


much futile discussion regarding 
the future of parties. The voters are not 
anxiously concerned at present, but they are 
presumably intending that party cliques 
henceforth shall serve rather than rule. If 
the Republican party is to have a future it 
must promptly reform its methods of repre- 
sentation. The Progressive party has public 
ends to serve, and if the people wish to put 
it in power they will naturally cast their 
votes to that effect. Quite regardless of 
party membership, the Progressive move- 
ment is guiding the work of legislatures, and 
clarifying the purposes and ideals of executive 
officers. The Republican party has been suf- 
fering from the blighting effects of its own 
unscrupulous leadership, and its future is 
purely in its own keeping. The great issues 
at Washington during the next two years 
will not present themselves along the lines of 
any existing party cleavage. 


President Wilson’s personal posi- 
tion will be strongly progressive, 
and he is evidently intending to 
surround himself with cabinet officers and 
political advisers who are as free as possible 


The Progres- 
sive Spirit 
/s Dominant 
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from those mysterious restraints that large 
private interests have hitherto imposed upon» 
so many public men. It has been suggested 
that he may even put in the cabinet a typical 
progressive who has not been identified with 
the Democratic party. But about appoint- 
ments he has been keeping his own counsel. 
He is proposing to harmonize his party, and 
to do it on the basis of uncompromising 
acceptance of the new, progressive, American 
spirit. There are great masses of intelligent 
voters in all of the three leading parties whose 
similar convictions would justify their acting 
together in political matters. It remains to 
be seen what concrete conditions will arise 
to give the party system of the United States 
some true relation to opposing tendencies and 
convictions. During the present session little 
is happening that shows party lines. Whether 
or not we should remit tolls of coastwise 
vessels passing through the Panama Canal is 
a question that has no. party bearing. 
Senator Root, who has long favored the 
encouragement of steamship lines trading 
with South America, opposes the plan of 
discriminating tolls. Republicans are more 
favorable to a strong navy than Democrats, 
yet the question is one of individual con- 
viction. The standpat Republicans will try 
to make capital out of their championship of 
protection; but progressive Republicans are 
the strongest advocates of tariff reform. 
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SENATOR THOMAS P. GORE OF OKLAHOMA 
(Who is one of the chief progressive advisers and supporters 
of the President-elect) 
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Latin-American hostility to the 
United States, which persists, 
despite all the consistent pacific 
character of our foreign policy toward the 
nations ta the south, is strikingly indicated 
by an agreement, recently announced in a 
cautious statement in a Buenos Aires journal, 
that Argentina, Brazil and Chile have come 
to an understanding already familiarly known 
as “A. B. C.” for “common protection against 
the Yankees.” The united navies of the 
three nations make a sea force of considerable 
magnitude. All over Latin America there is 
apparently coming to the surface a feeling 
that, under the administration of President 
Wilson, some of the rigor of American foreign 
policy will be relaxed, particularly toward the 
Americans south of Mexico. Reports come 
of plottings by revolutionary leaders in Nica- 
ragua, Cuba and Venezuela to begin anti- 
government disturbances as soon as the new 
administration is established. Of course, it 
is not to be assumed, that under Democratic 
administration, there will be any less dignified 
or vigorous protection of American rights 
anywhere in the world. The reason for the 
point of view of Latin-Americans is to be found 
in statements of Democratic doctrine formu- 
lated by certain party leaders during recent 
years, as set forth in these pages in an article 
last month. One of the most notorious of 
Latin-American characters, General Cipriano 
Castro, who, from 1899 to 1910 was President 
of Venezuela, paid a visit to the United States 
late in December. Sefior Castro, while vir- 
tual dictator of Venezuela, incurred the en- 
mity of almost all the civilized world by his 
high-handed acts. His presence in New 
York was believed to be for the purpose of 
furthering a projected invasion of Venezuela 
from Cuba. The immigration authorities held 
him for examination as to his alleged part in 
the death of one of his countrymen. He was 
finally ‘‘excluded and ordered deported on 
the ground that he has admitted the com- 
mission of a crime and felony involving 
moral turpitude.” 


“Anti-Yankee”’ 
«= Feeling in 
Latin America 


New Efforts Yet there are many evidences 

Pastiinriens that Americans are coming to 
Amity —_ perceive more clearly the value 

of a better understanding of Latin America. 
The Pan-American Society of the United 
States was organized some months ago to 
“promote acquaintance between representa- 
tivemen of the United States and those of Latin 
America,” and, “without involving political 
policies,” to further and develop understand- 
ing, friendship and mutual knowledge between 
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THE FAMOUS VENEZUELAN EX-PRESIDENT AND REVO- 
LUTIONIST, GENERAL CIPRIANO CASTRO 


the American governments and_ peoples.” 
The society has nothing todo with commercial 
affairs. The Pan-American States Associa- 
tion, on the other hand, has been organized 
frankly to promote commercial relations be- 
tween this country and Latin America. It has 
headquarters in the center of the New York 
business district. The Pan-American Club 
will meet there and receive visiting Americans 
of every nationality. Other parts of the 
building will be occupied by a permanent 
free exhibition of Pan-American products, and 
of those of the United States for export trade, 
and an informational bureau and a reading 
room, where the best Latin-American peri- 
odicals will be kept on file. The Pan- 
American Mail is the name of the first 
American line flying the American flag to 
establish a regular steamship service between 
New Orleans and Latin-American ports. 
The establishment of this line has been 
brought about largely through the efforts of 
the Progressive Union, a civic body of New 
Orleans, to obtain efficient and moderate- 
priced transportation for its goods from 
American gulf ports to South America. 














BONAR LAW, LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION TO THE 
ASQUITH GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND 


The Irish Home Rule bill entered 
upon its final stage in the British 
House of Commons on January 
15. Mr. Bonar Law, leader of the opposi- 
tion, Mr. Arthur Balfour, the former leader, 
and Premier Asquith made earnest, eloquent 
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speeches. On the following day the measure 
was passed by the Commons by a substan- 
tial majority. It now goes to the House of 
Lords, who will, of course, reject it. Two 
years must then elapse before it can become 
law by the action of the Commons alone. 
Meanwhile, it is expected that a new election 
will be held to get a mandate from the coun- 
try. Mr. Law, who was the center of a 
political storm last month because of his 
speech advocating a popular referendum on 
the tariff reform question, is a strong, even 
belligerent supporter of the Ulster position 
against Home Rule. The Ulster men and 
their English supporters claim that the eco- 
nomic and industrial revival, now in progress 
in Ireland, will be halted by the disorder sure 
to arise when Home Rule becomes a fact. 
They even charge the advocates of Home Rule 
with attempting to destroy the effect of the 
public works accomplished in Ireland during 
the past generation. Meanwhile, in the rest 
of the British Empire, great economic im- 
provement is being recorded. In December 
the enlarged Assuan Dam in Egypt was offi- 
cially inaugurated. This will greatly increase 
the storage capacity of the famous dam and 
make it possible to reclaim a million acres of 
new land in the valley of the Nile. The work 
has been under progress for seven years and 
has been characterized as second only to the 
canal at Panama as an engineering feat. 
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A NEARBY VIEW OF THE HEIGHTENED ASSUAN DAM, BRITAIN’S GREAT ACHIEVEMENT IN EGYPT 
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Be ied a The sessions of 
for the peace con- 
Peace ference were 

characterized generally by 

good feeling and courtesy. 

The heads of the delega- 

tions of each of the con- 

tending states presided in 
turn: Dr. Daneff, President 
of the Bulgarian Chamber 
of Deputies, for Bulgaria; 

M. Stoyan Novakovitch, 

for Servia; M. Eleutherios 

Venezelos, Greek Premier, 

for Greece; Count Voyno- 

vitch, for Montenegro; and 


Mustafa Reshad Pasha, for 








THE FAMOUS MOSQUE OF SELIM IN ADRIANOPLE 


(Almost as revered in Turkish eyes as is San Sofia in Constantinople) 


Europe andthe Here is a tradition that a British 
Balkan War schoolboy, when asked what oc- 
curred at the end of every war, 

(the teacher referring to a treaty of peace) 
replied: “England gets an island.” The 
large proportion of historical truth in this 
apparently illogical statement is character- 
istic also of the cynical remark imputed to 
the German Ambassador to England, Count 
Lichnowsky. After one of the sessions of the 
Balkan peace conferences at London -last 
month, the German statesman is said to have 
observed that a settlement of all modern 
wars in Europe, no matter who the combat- 
ants or what the result, is only possible after 
the great powers have “taken their brokerage 
for their unsolicited mediation.” It took 
only a very few sessions of the peace confer- 
ence to show the student of world politics 
that the failure to arrive at a definite basis for 
a treaty, in the six weeks and more during 
which the representatives of the allies and 
Turkey bargained in the British capital, was 
due, not to the unwillingness of the Bul- 
garians, Servians, Montenegrins, Greeks, and 
Turks to dispose of their differences, but to 
the difficulty experienced by the so-called 
great powers of Europe in coming to an 
agreement as to the nature and extent of 
their share in the spoils. While the officially 
appointed peace delegates of the former 
warring nations were discussing matters in 
St. James’s Palace, the real ‘“‘conference”’ was 
being held in another part of London, in a 
series of secret meetings of the ambassadors 
of the powers. The Turks Jooked to this 
conference to ‘‘ease up” the terms of the 
allies and hoped much from the traditional 
jealousies of the great powers of Europe. 


Turkey. The proceedings 
were made up of a series 
of tentative offers by each 
side with discussion, then adjournment, 
and then a reply from the other side. The 
first demands of the allies, presented on 
December 19, which were then termed 
the irreducible minimum, but which were 
afterward modified, were as follows: Sur- 
render of all Turkish territory in Europe “to 
the west and north of a line drawn from near 
the Gulf of Saros to near Midia on the Black 
Sea.” This includes all of Macedonia and 
the greater part of Thrace, with Adrianople; 
the cession of the Turkish islands in the 
Egean Sea, and of Crete to Greece. To the 
Sultan would be left the vilayets of Con- 
stantinople and Tchatalja, with a strip along 
the Sea of Marmora, and the Dardanelles. 
The Turks declared these terms impossible 
and hinted at mediation. However, they 
constantly communicated with Constanti- 
nople, and made concession after concession. 
The allies also slightly modified their claims, 
and by January 2, an understanding had been 
reached by which the Turks agreed to give up 
all except Adrianople and the Egean Islands. 


the Chief Lhe Turks at first refused to 

“Bones of negotiate with the Greek repre- 

Contention” <entatives because the Athens 
government had not yet signed the armistice. 
During the early sessions of the conference 
the Greek and Turkish fleets, indeed, met in 
more than one engagement. Finally, how- 
ever, the Turkish delegates were persuaded 
to deal with the Greeks, particularly after 
it was pointed out that the Turkish com- 
manders themselves in Scutari and Adrian- 
ople had broken the armistice. It gradually 
became clear that the three chief “bones of 
contention” between Turkey and the allies 
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were: (1) the “rectification” of the Turco- 
Bulgarian frontier; (2) the allotment of the 
spoils to the allies severally; and (3) the 
“auditing” of the agreement by the “am- 
bassadoria) conference.” 


Adrianopla LUtkish pride insisted upon the 
the retention of Adrianople (which, 
Rock up to January 16, still held out). 

The unwavering reply of the allies to each 
Turkish concession which did not include 
Adrianople was ‘‘another proposition or a 
renewal of the war.”’ The Bulgarian Premier, 
Dr. Guchkov is quoted as stating that any 
settlement that would leave. Adrianople in 
the hands of the Turks would necessitate an- 
other war within five years. Reshad Pasha, 
leader of the Turkish delegates, declared 
that the “‘jewel of the Orient,” as Adrianople is 
called, is indispensable to Turkey and that 


if deprived of it, the Turks would make war. 


to get it back. As to the allotment of the 
spoils, even the enemies of the Balkan allies, 
while claiming that there have been dissen- 
sions among them, have admitted that they 
have presented remarkable unanimity in 
their operations on the field and their deliber- 
ations at the council table. On January 16 
the Ambassadors of the six great powers pre- 
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THE MOSLEM MOVING 
(The members of the Sultan’s household assisting him to 
get out of Europe) 


From Humoristicke Listy. (Prague) 
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FRANZ JOSEPH, THE AGED KAISER OF AUSTRIA, AND 
HIS SUCCESSOR, THE ARCHDUKE FRANZ FERDINAND 


(From a sketch by the famous French artist, L. Sabatier, 
appearing in //lustration, of Paris) 


sented a note to-the Porte urging the Turks 
to agree to the cession of Adrianople and to 
leave the question of the Egean Islands to 
be settled by combined Europe. 


Behind the debates and the diplo- 
matic exchanges at the confer- 
ence the forces at work to adjust 
finally the large lines of the situation were the 
conflicting interests of the great powers, chief- 
ly Russia and Austria, in the Balkans. We 
have already set forth in these pages the gene- 
sis and development of the Austro-Servian 
quarrel. Austria’s preparations for possible 
war told severely on the finances and indus- 
tries of the Dual Monarchy, and reports from 
Vienna, late in December, indicated that 1912 
had been the worst trade year in the memory 
of the oldest subject of Franz Joseph. The 
London Economist, on the day before Christ- 
mas, announced to European investors that 
the year 1913 would undoubtedly see the 
floating of loans aggregating $400,000,000 
with which to repair the losses caused by the 
war and the mobilizations in Russia, Austria 
and Italy. The aged Austrian Emperor him- 
self, now in his eighty-third year, has been 
in bad health, and there were reports last 
month of his approaching decease. His suc- 
cessor and nephew, the Grand Duke Franz 
Ferdinand, is known to be in favor of impor- 
tant concessions to the Slavic elements in the 
Dual Monarchy, and during recent weeks 


How Austria 
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Affected 
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KING CHARLES OF RUMANIA 
(King Charles is a Hohenzollern who has figured a good 
deal in the news recently, since it is believed that his country 
has been contemplating a warlike move against Bulgaria) 


there have been reports that, when he ascends 
the throne, there will be formed a great Slavic 
confederation to include the various Slavs of 
Austria-Hungary and those of the Balkans. 
Late in December the news despatches an- 
nounced that Austria and Servia had agreed 
on the two main points in dispute. Servia 
would recognize an autonomous Albania, and 
Austria would make no objections to Servia’s 
using a commercial port on the Albanian coast 
connected by a neutral railway. 


P The struggle of the allied Bul- 
‘ome of the = $ : z 
Lossesof garians, Servians, Montenegrins, 
the War and Greeks with Turkey has al- 
ready profoundly affected the domestic life 
of these peoples. We refer elsewhere to the 
problems the Turk has to face in Asia because 
of his defeats in Europe. Financially the 
Turk is at his last stand, and the influence of 
the holders of Turkish bonds has undoubtedly 
been a powerful factor in the settlement of 
the future of the Moslem Empire. - The 
losses of the war in men have fallen most 
heavily upon Bulgaria. An official estimate 
made public last month admitted that more 
than 21,000 dead and seriously wounded, made 
up the price that King Ferdinand’s little coun- 
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try has had to pay for its victories. When the 
Sobranje, the Bulgarian Parliament, opened 
its regular sessions in Sofia in December, it 
was found that one-quarter of its entire num- 
ber were dead, wounded or at the front. The 
Servian losses have been less severe but the 
Serb quarrel with Austria is a life and death 
one for the little kingdom. The Greeks, ap- 
parently, are to come off best in the final 
adjustment. Their sacrifice was least of all, 
and their share of the spoils is already ad- 
mitted to have been determined upon as pro- 
portionately very large. 


“Americans” “te in December it was reported 
in from Cettinje, the Montenegrin 
Montenegro canital, that the dynasty of King 
Nicholas is shaky. The loss of fifteen per 
cent. of the entire Montenegrin army at the 
front and the failure to capture Scutari has 
embittered the Montenegrins. Moreover, 
some of those subjects of Nicholas who had 
immigrated to the United States and returned 
(known to their countrymen as “ Americans’”’) 
are actively trying to democratize the coun- 
try, to expel the dynasty, and bring about the 
absorption of Montenegro by Servia. A new 
danger to Bulgaria appeared in December, 
when her neighbor across the Danube, Ru- 
mania, made demands for “compensation” 
for having remained neutral. At one time 
there was grave danger of hostilities breaking 
out between Bulgaria and Rumania. Main- 
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ly, however, through the efforts of the govern- 
ments at Berlin and Vienna, it is now under- 
stood that the Rumanians and Bulgars have 
agreed; that Rumania will have a slice of 
what was formerly Bulgarian territory (for 
which, of course, the Bulgars will recoup 
themselves from Turkey) and that Bulgaria 
will become, as Rumania is now,.one of the 
“minor associates” in the Triple Alliance. 


“Reform” The Turks,—if we may judge 

in correctly from the utterances of 
Asiatic Turkey their press and public men,— 
have already accepted the idea of their com- 
plete defeat at the hands of the Balkan allies. 
They realize that the diplomatic struggles of 
their delegates to the London Peace Confer- 
ence have been more formal than effective. 
Their chief concern, ever since the terrible 
Bulgar columns hurled them back of the 
Tchatalja line of forts in November and 
December, has been the conservation of their 
faithful but ever neglected provinces of Ana- 
tolia. The Anatolian is the Turk of pure 
stock. He has been oppressed and neglected 
for centuries, yet uncomplaining. Moreover, 
his eastern neighbors, the Christian subjects 
of Turkey in the vilayets of Erzeroum and 
Van have also been neglected. It has ever 
been Europe before Asia. But the Christian 
in Turkey’s Asiatic lands,—unlike the Ana- 
tolian—has a champion, albeit a self-seeking 
one. The Russian bear is always looking over 
the peaks of the Caucasus mountains watch- 
ing his chance to sweep down and rescue the 
Christian population of that section of the 
Ottoman Empire. The journals of Constan- 
tinople are now urging the government to 
take some decisive steps to forestall the “self- 
invited mission” of “Holy Russia” to *eman- 
cipate” the Armenian Christians from the 
Turkish yoke. Finally even the patient 
Anatolian is now complaining. 


The government at Constanti- 
nople at last, it would seem, 
realizes that it is time to accom- 
plish serious and lasting reforms all over 
Anatolia, to better the economic and social 
conditions of the people and—so far as possi- 
ble—to insure peace and justice. Every 
reform voted or executed by any Turkish 
government (soruns the Anatolian complaint) 
has benefited only East Rumelia, European 
Turkey. This has been true especially during 
the past four years, under the Young Turkish 
régime, and all at the expense of the poor 
Anatolian, who pays the high taxes and gives 
his time and life either to suppress revolutions 
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or to defend the Fatherland. The Turks are 
apparently just now beginning to understand 
the causes of their defeats. It would seem 
that they realize they must start doing things 
whole heartedly in Anatolia, where the poor 
Turkish peasant—the backbone of the coun- 
try—is worse off than his Christian neighbors 
under the banner of the Sultan. 


kaa The present government, under 

Internal the grand viziership of Kiaril 
Administration ba cha, islargely anti- Young Turk. 
It endorses the program of the so-called 
Liberal Union for a decentralizing administra- 
tion of the provinces, for a policy of completely 
changing the form of government in the 
vilayets, giving vastly more independent 
powers to the governors, thus insuring a kind 
of local government with a _ recognition 
of different nationalities, their: languages, 
schools, reforms, etc. The Minister of the 
Interior, Rechid Bey, is holding frequent 
meetings with prominent Armenians in Con- 
stantinople, in order with their help to elab- 
orate a new law for the decentralization of 
government in the vilayets. Until such 
reforms can be realized, ministerial decrees 
to the governors direct the suppression of 
brigandage and Kurdish attacks on Armen- 
ians. A beginning has also been made 
toward bettering agricultural conditions. 


The true inwardness of Muscovite 
intrigue in the Asiatic provinces 
of Turkey has been revealed very 
clearly during recent weeks. For some years 
past this flirting with the Armenians of the 
Caucasus has been going on. <A recent mis- 
sion sent by the Armenian Katholikos at 
Etchmiadzin, ecclesiastical head of all tke 
Armenians, to St. Petersburg was received 
with all the official honors due to the envoy 
of an independent State. The object of the 
mission was to obtain from the Russian 
Government certain privileges for the Ar- 
menian language -in the Caucasus, chiefly 
the substitution of Armenian for Russian 
in courts of law. The concession was 
granted and there has been a general relaxa- 
tion of the rigorous attitude of the Russian 
administration in the Caucasus since the out- 
break after the Russo-Japanese War. At the 
same time hints have been thrown out that 
if troubles should arise in Turkish Armenia 
the Russian Government would not be un- 
willing to intervene on behalf of the Armeni- 
ans, and it has even been suggested that an 
autonomous Armenia might be the outcome. 
Russian Armenians, meanwhile, have been 
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particularly active. Steps were also taken 
at the time to send delegates to London to 
lay the case of the Armenians of Turkey be- 
fore the Conference of Ambassadors sitting 
there, to endeavor to obtain the execution of 
the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin of 1878 
affecting their conditions. 


This action of Russia was to be 
expected, as a consequence of her 
arrangements with England re- 
garding Persia, and is in pursuance of her 
traditional policy of not permitting Turkey 
an opportunity to reform and consolidate its 
empire. The rich and fertile plateau of 
Armenia, or Kurdistan, as the Turks call it, 
is a great temptation to so acquisitive a power 
as Russia, and there is very little doubt that 
the Czar’s government has some secret 
understanding with England regarding all 
that part of Turkey in Asia. Ina speech last 
month the French Premier intimated that 
France (also speaking for Russia) had agreed 
with Germany as to this country and hinted 
at an autonomous Armenia in the near future. 


Russian Policy 
and the 
Caucasus 


As to pretexts for intervention in 
wil a Armenia, they can always be 

found when wanted, and, at need 
can be created. The existence of the Ar- 
menian peasant under the Kurdish beys and 
aghas is intolerable beyond description. 
They may be plundered and murdered with 
impunity, and their women are subject to 
violence at all times without the adminis- 
tration punishing the malefactors. The 
Armenians are not permitted to carry arms, 
the result being :that, between the Kurdish 
landlords and thé paralysis of the authorities, 
nothing is done; In their despair the Ar- 
menians would éccept Russian intervention 
were it not for their religious heads who hold 
out to them hopes of better conditions 
through the ben¢volent action of the Euro- 
pean powers. 


| oe se 


Unlike the Greeks, Servians and 
Bulgarians of Turkey the Ar- 
menigns have no free Armenian 
State that could: stir itself on their behalf, 
so, not trusting ‘Russia, they can only find 
hope in a refornied Turkey. With Turkey 
thrust out of Europe and leaving out of 
account the Greek fringe along the Medi- 
terranean coast, the Armenians are the pre- 
dominating elemént among the Christians of 
Northern Asiatid Turkey, and it they are 
allowed fair play!are the best fitted, in com- 
parison with the ‘Turks, to raise that part of 
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the Ottoman Empire to a high level of progress 
and culture. Practically all they ask is 
security for their lives and property, which 
to-day is entirely absent, and neither their 
interest nor their inclination allow them even 
to dream of rebellion against the Sultan. 
Yet they ask for it in vain, notwithstanding 
the fact that no reform in Turkey can be 
properly effective without the aid and good 
will of the Armenian people who occupy 
many of the most important positions of 
trust throughout the Moslem Empire. 


The Turkish leaders have also 
apparently come to the conclu- 
sion that they will have to adopt 
different tactics in their party politics, as well 
as in their administration, if they wish to save 
and render prosperous the Anatolian pro- 
vinces. The Liberal Union, which several 
months ago overthrew the Young Turks, was 
a combination of all the Opposition elements, 
Liberals, Moderate Liberals, and Conserva- 
tives, an unnatural combination. Loutfi 
Fikry Bey, leader of the Liberal Union and 
editor of the journal, the Tanzimat, is organ- 
izing a new party, which is to be composed of 
all liberal elements, all progressives, all those 
who favor a complete adoption of a European 
civilization, “with all its advantages and 
shortcomings, its bad and good sides.” There 
would thus be formed two great parties: a 
Progressive and Conservative. The next 
Parliamentary elections will occur soon after 
the conclusion of the peace. Late in January 
it was rumored that ‘the entire cabinet had 
decided to resign. This, following the report 
that the Ministry of Kiamil Pasha contem- 
plated calling a general council, like that of 
1878, for the purpose of shifting to the people 
the responsibility of deciding whether to 
carry on war or submit to humiliating peace, 
was taken, in many quarters, to indicate that 
the Turkish Government was in a very uncer- 
tain state of mind. 


Party 
Changes 
in Turkey 


The part played by women in the 
Balkan War on both sides*of the 
dividing line has probably been 
greater than that played by women in any 
preceding war in history. Indeed, as Mrs. 
Israel Zangwill, wife of the famous novelist, 
pointed out in a recent address in London, 
it may be said that the victory of the four 
allies over the Turks was won because every 
Turkish soldier was a single unit, whereas 
every married man in the Balkan armies 
counted as two. That this is not a fantastical 
explanation of the situation was convinc- © 
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ingly demonstrated by Mrs. Zangwill in her 
speech. ‘In their native towns and villages 
the Bulgarian, Servian, Montenegrin, and 
Greek women are doing most of the work 
usually performed by men.” Hence “the 
real base of the Balkan armies is_ the 
Balkan woman at home.” 


Jaawe wesned The Balkan women in large num- 
Home and at bers, furthermore, are actually 
the Front employed in carrying provisions 
and ammunition to the fighting forces. The 
Bulgarian Queen and the Servian, Montene- 
grin and Greek princesses have gone to the 
front to do Red Cross work. The daily 
“service” and hospital work of the Balkan 
armies has been performed by the women 
exclusively. The women of the Turkish 
Red Crescent Society have rendered valuable 
assistance to their men in the field. On many 
occasions high born Turkish women, removed 
their veils for the first time, so that they 
might be unimpeded in their work of relieving 
suffering. A group of Turkish women en- 
gaged in this work was printed in last month’s 
issue of this Review. Mrs. Zangwill, in the 
speech already quoted, maintains that the 
position held by women in Turkey has been 
responsible for the inferiority of the morale 
of the Turkish soldiers to that of the men in 
the allied armies. This war in reality has 
been “not so much a triumph of Christianity 
over Mohammedanism, as the triumph of the 
Christian position of woman over the Mo- 
hammedan position of woman.’ We repro- 
duce here a portrait of the heroic Queen of 
Bulgaria, who is a tireless worker in the activ- 
ities of the hospital and sanitary corps of the 
allied army in its campaign from Kirk-Kilis- 
seh to Tchatalja. 


One of the most significant re- 
sults of the Balkan war is the 
radical new army organization 
bill which was laid before the German 
Reichstag last month. A Prussian officer is 
said to have explained the need for this in- 
crease in the German army in these words: 


What Military 
Germany 
Has Learned 


Since Germany’s diplomacy and military or- 
ganization is based upon the Franco-Russian 
alliance, and since the Fatherland has to face two 
hostile elements, she has heretofore been depend- 
ent upon Italy and Austria for valiant help, and 
has counted somewhat also upon the military 
strength of Turkey. . . . The Turko-Italian War has 
necessitated the quartering of 100,000 of the best 
Italian troops permanently in Tripoli. The rise of 
the Balkan Slavs has shaken the loyalty of their 
brethren in Franz Joseph’s realm. Turkey, 


.Moreover, as a military power, has disappeared 


from Europe forever. Finally, the prestige of the 

















ELEONORE, THE HEROIC QUEEN OF BULGARIA 


(Who has been untiring in her Red Cross work at the 
battle front in the Balkans) 


present German army has been weakened by the 
victories of French trained and French equipped 
armies in the Balkans. Therefore, her allies, Italy 
and Austria, being less ready than before, and her 
silent partner, Turkey, being eliminated, the in- 
crease in the efficiency of the German army is not 
only natural but inevitable. 

The new plan, of which the details have not 
yet been made public, will endeavor to profit 
by the lessons of the war in Turkey. 


The difference between the old 
and the new order in Germany 
‘has been emphasized recently 
by the deaths of two eminent public 
figures. Prince Luitpold, of Bavaria, passed 
away on December 12, in his ninety-second 
year. He was the oldest member of any 
royal house in Europe. He had been Re- 
gent for twenty-six years, since 1886, 
when his nephew, King Ludwig, was ad- 
judged “mentally incompetent to rule.” A 
few days later Ludwig committed suicide, 
and was succeeded by his brother, who also 
became insane. The old Regent, a mild 
mannered man of the old régime, reigned 
without ruling. The new Regent is Prince 
Ludwig, son of the late Luitpold. The 
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FOUR GENERATIONS OF BAVARIAN ROYALTY 


(The late Regent, Prince Luitpold, is third from the left. 


To his left is the present Regent, Prince Ludwig. 


To the extreme left is Prince Rupprecht, and the boy is Prince Luitpold) 


man of the new order, who, while not reigning, 
counted for much more in German national 
life than any monarch, except the Kaiser him- 
‘self, was the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Count von Kiderlen-Wichter. His 
energy and diplomacy, the Kaiser once de- 
clared, were among the most valuable assets 
of German foreign policy. Herr von Kider- 
len-Wachter conducted the Morocco negotia- 
tions with France. He died on December 30, 
and was succeeded by Herr von Jagow, for- 
merly German Ambassador at Rome. 


China's According to a recent official 
Fight Against estimate, which is not excessive, 
Opium ‘ 

there are close to 14,000,000 

smokers of opium in China, and this despite 
the fact that an almost fifty per cent. reduc- 
tion in the use of the drug has been brought 
about by the efforts of the Chinese govern- 
ment to stamp out the evil. An edict, issued 
under the Manchu Empire, decreed the total 
suppression of the habit by 1916, and there 
can be no doubt of a wholesome revolt against 
opium smoking among the Chinese people. 
In May, 1911, an agreement between India 
and China was signed at Peking, which ap- 
parently ensures the extinction of the opium 
traffic at the time set by the Imperial edict. 
An international opium conference was held 
at The Hague in December, 1911, in which 
the United States was represented, and a 
convention adopted (January 23, 1912) by 
the powers having treaties with China. But 
it is impossible to trace any distinct advance 


made by this convention. One of the chief 
difficulties has been not the appetite of the 
smoker, but the commercial greed of the 
British Indian producers of opium who have 
fought bitterly against the proposed extinc- 
tion of their market. According to the pro- 
visions of the opium agreément referred to, 
importations were to be reduced gradually to 
keep pace with the decreased cultivation 
which the Chinese government was able to 
effect in its own provinces. 


It is the general testimony of 
competent observers that the 
Chinese government has loyally 
fulfilled its part of the agreement, and that 
the cultivation and use of the drug has 
decreased enormously. During the past few 
weeks, however, the burning of a large 
amount of British Indian opium stored at 
Anking (by young Chinese officials who be- 
lieved they were furthering the anti-opium 
campaign), has aroused the resentment of 
British commercial circles, and resulted in the 
sending of a gunboat to Anking. This act 
is causing much discussion in China, and the 
press of the republic is accusing Great Britain 
of precipitating a new opium war. Some of 
the British newspapers are contending that 
Great Britain, not having recognized the 
Chinese Republic, is not compelled to keep to 
the agreement made with its imperial prede- 
cessor. The British nation, however, can 
scarcely afford to appear before the world in 
this’ unenviable light. It is being openly 
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charged by Far-Eastern journals, even by 
those published in the English language, that 
the obstacles-put by the British administra- 
tion in the way of the suppression, by China, 
of the opium business, are due to the fact that 
the opium trade is one of the chief bases of 
profit for the famous “Six Power Banking 
Syndicate” which is now attempting to 
“force” a loan upon the Chinese Republic. 


apanese politics are just now 

‘oan ine re effects of a kind of 
Crisis ~~ Samurai revival, in part growing 
out of the tragic suicide of General Nogi at 
the time of the death of the late Emperor 
Mutsuhito. Combined with this, however, 
is the influence exercised by the military 
party since the Russo-Japanese War, and their 
demands for an increase of two divisions to 
the army to be added to the garrison in Korea. 
The navy is equally insistent, and with more 
reason, on a large increase of the fleet. Both 
are checked by the economic condition of the 
masses of the people who are unable to bear 
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(A French traveler recently returned from Japan declares, 
in Jllustration, Paris, that“this snap shot is the only photo- 
graph taken of the late Japanese monarch in his later yegrs) 
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the strain of taxation and the rising cost of 
living. In Japan it is believed by many that 
the military revival is intended to create a 
diversion from affairs at home—which may 
explode at any moment—by making a raid 
on China. For the moment this spirit has 
been curbed and a change of cabinet has 
taken place, with Prince Katsura as Prime 
Minister. In reality, this is only one of those 
shuffling permutations that take place in 
Japan whenever the popular feeling rises to a 
dangerous degree. What is needed by the 
Japanese apparently is a government that will 
settle down seriously to meet the rising tide of 
popular discontent with existing conditions. 


Economie Lt Will come as a surprise to many 
Conditions in to hear that more than forty 
Japan per cent. of the arable land of 
Japan, much of it rice land, is lying idle. 
With this wasted land at home heavy bur- 
dens have been thrown on the Japanese 
people to extend the authority of their govern- 
ment over Korea for the benefit of the same 
class who want to stretch it further into 
China, a proceeding which (as the Japanese 
Mail has observed) would become so costly 
“that Japan would be crushed to the ground 
by the intolerable weight of its continental 
possessions, weak, therefore, abroad and 
crippled at home.’’ The more conservative 
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GENERAL BOTHA, PREMIER OF SOUTH AFRICA 
(Whose progressive policies have triumphed over the 
reactionary ideas of his colleagues) 


Japanese are in favor of the Empire keeping 
friendly with China, and for that reason ad- 
vocate a steady increase to the navy to ward 
off foreign aggression on China. The same 
class is in favor of something like a Monroe 
Doctrine for Asia, at the same time having 
regard for the existing relations of a part of 
the continent to European countries. They 
would join with China to preserve her from 
the encroachments of Western powers, and 
work with her in the general interest of all 
Asiatic peoples. But the first necessity, in 
their opinion, is that Japan must suppress 
the entangling ambitions of the military 
class and strengthen herself economically to 
meet the future. The Katsura ministry an- 
nounces as the chief features of its program, 
no increase in the army and navy, no loans, 
the same budget as last year, and a reduction 
of the outstanding debt by $25,000,000. 


The resignation of General Louis 
Botha (late in December) 
Prime Minister of the South Afri- 
can Union, after nearly three years’ service 
in that capacity, apparently indicated that 
South African politics were taking a new line 
of cleavage. At the time General Botha 
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formed his government, in 1910, when the 
new Union began its political life, the party 
lines were clearly those of racé—English vs, 
Dutch. It soon become evident, however. 
that the opponents of General Botha’s admin- 
istration, in his progressive and conciliatory 
policies, were not in the official minority, but 
in the ranks of his own colleagues. It was 
progress vs. reaction among the Dutch. 
Questions of differences as to methods dealing 
with the problems of the natives, of immigra- 
tion, and of the relation of the government to 
the large commercial enterprises controlled by 
foreign capital in the country separate the 
Dutch speaking element into two classes. 
There was also some radical differences over 
the question of South Africa’s participation 
in Imperial defense. General Botha’s chief 
opponents in his Cabinet were General Hert- 
zog, Minister of Justice, and Colonel Leuch- 
ars, Minister of Commerce and Industries and 
Public Works. Lord Gladstone, the Gov- 
ernor General, finding it impossible to induce 
any other statesman to form a Ministry, 
insisted upon General Botha’s return to 
office. On December 30, therefore, General 
Botha formed a new Cabinet which does not 
include General Hertzog and Colonel Leuch- 
ars. The new Ministry is heartily in accord 
with the Premier’s progressive policies. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From December 17, 1912, to January 16, 1973) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


December 18.—The House passes the Burnett 
“literacy test”? immigration bill. 

December 19.—In the Senate, the third portion 
of the President’s message is received and read. ... 
Both branches adjourn for the holiday recess. 

January 2.—Both branches reassemble after the 
holiday recess....In the Senate, Mr. Bailey 
(Dem., Texas) delivers his farewell address, assail- 
ing the referendum and the recall and pleading for 
the maintenance of a representative democracy. 

January 3.—In the House, the President’s third 
message is read. 

January 6.—In the Senate, Judge Archbald 
testifies in his own behalf in the impeachment 
proceedings. 

January 7.—In the Senate, the taking of testi- 
mony in the impeachment case against Judge 
Archbald comes to an end. 

January 10.—In the Senate, the arguments in 
the Archbald impeachment trial are concluded. 

January 13.—In the Senate, Judge Robert W. 
Archbald, of the Commerce Court, is found guilty 
on five of the thirteen articles of impeachment 
charged against him by the House of Representa- 
tives; he is removed from the bench and disquali- 
fied from holding any office under the United 
States....The House amends the Post-Office 
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HON. JOSEPH W. BAILEY, OF TEXAS 
(Who retires from the United States Senate, where he held 
a position of leadership on the Democratic side) 
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HON. JOHN W. WEEKS, OF MASSACHUSETTS 
(Mr. Weeks, who has served eight years as a Republican 
member of the House of Representatives, was chosen last 
month to succeed the Hon. W. Murray Crane in the United 
States Senate) 


appropriation bill so as to annul the recent order 
of the President placing 35,000 fourth-class post- 
masters in the classified service. 

January 14.—The House, by vote of 146 to ror, 
indorses President Taft’s order placing fourth- 
class postmasters in the civil service. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 


December 17.—President-elect Wilson, speaking 
at the Southern Society dinner in New York, gives 
warning to those who would attempt to embarrass 
the Democratic administration by creating a 
panic. ... President Taft names the nine members 
of the new Commission on Industrial Relations. 

December 18.—A New York hotel-keeper testi- 
fies before the police-investigating committee that 
he paid $100 a month for twelve years as “protec- 
tion money.” ... It is stated at Washington that 
President Taft has decided to accept the offer of the 
Kent professorship of law at Yale University. 

December 19.—President Taft urges Congress to 
adopt legislation which would confer upon mem- 
bers of the Cabinet the right to sit in the House and 
Senate and take part in discussions.... J. P. 
Morgan testifies before the special Congressional 
committee that it would be impossible to control 
the money power of the country. 

December 20.—The Government brings suit in 
the District Court at Los Angeles to compel the 
Southern Pacific Railroad to release oil lands in 
California valued at $250,000,000, patent for which 
is alleged to have been fraudulently obtained. 
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(Who has just retired as the Arkansas member of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, after a continuous service 
of forty years) 


December 21.—President Taft leaves Key West, 
on the battleship Arkansas, for a visit to the 
Panama Canal. 

December 23.—A federal grand jury at New York 
indicts President Mellen, of the New Haven Rail- 
road, President Chamberlin, of the Grand Trunk, 
and Alfred W. Smithers, chairman of the board of 
directors of the latter system, charged with con- 
spiring to form a combination in restraint of trade. 

December 24.—Governor Blease frees seventy- 
nine convicts in the South Carolina penitentiary, 
seventeen of whom had been convicted of murder. 
... President Taft and his party arrive at Colon. 

December 26.—President Taft finishes his in- 
spection of the Panama Canal and sails for Key 
West. 

December 28.—Thirty-eight labor-union off- 
citls, including President Ryan of the International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
are found guilty in the Government’s dynamite- 
conspiracy trial at Indianapolis. 

December 30.—-Prison sentences, varying from 
one to seven years, are pronounced upon thirty- 
three of the convicted labor-union officials in the 
federal court at Indianapolis. 

January 1.—The parcel post goes into effect 
throughout the country. 

January 2.—The editor and publisher of the 
Daily Capital, of Boise, Idaho, are fined $500 each 
and sentenced to ten days imprisonment for print- 
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ing Theodore Roosevelt's criticism of a decision of 
the State Supreme Court. ...A coalition of the 
Progressive and Democratic members of the New 
Hampshire legislature results in the election of 
Samuel D. Felker (Dem.) as Governor and a 
Progressive as Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

January 3.—Joseph W. Bailey (Dem.) resigns 
as United States Senator from Texas. 

January 4.—President Taft, in an address before 
the International Peace Forum at New York City, 
favors the arbitration of the dispute with England 
over Panama Canal tolls. ... The Governor of 
Texas appoints R. M. Johnston (Dem.), editor of 
the Houston Post, to succeed Joseph W. Bailey as 
United States Senator. 

January 6.—The Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives begins its publie 
hearings preparatory to framing the tariff-revision 
bills for the special session to be called by President 
Wilson. .. . The United States Supreme Court, in 
the Patten cotton-pool case, reverses the lower 
court and holds that a “ corner” in any commodity 
transported in interstate commerce constitutes 
a restraint of trade and is a criminal offense under 
the Sherman law. ... The Governor of Arkansas 
appoints J. N. Heiskell (Dem.), editor of the 
Arkansas Gazette, to succeed the late Jeff Davis as 
United States Senator. 

January 7.—An investigation of the so-called 
Shipping Trust, which is alleged to control 90 per 
cent. of the oversea traffic of the United States, is 
begun by the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

January 8.—The Comptroller of the Treasury, 
Lawrence O. Murray, testifying before the ‘‘ Money 
Trust” investigating committee, states that in his 
opinion the national banking law is unscientific 
and inadequate. 

January 10.—George F. Baker, the New York 
banker, states to the Congressional committee in- 
vestigating the Money Trust that he believes it 
would be possible for a concentration of money 
power, in bad hands, to wreck the country. 

January 13.—The Presidential electors chosen 
throughout the country on November 5, 1912, meet 
in the capitals of their respective States and 
formally cast their ballots for President and Vice- 
President; the votes of the eight Republican elec- 
tors of Utah and Vermont are cast for Nicholas 
Murray Butler for the Vice-Presidency, in place 
of James S. Sherman, the deceased nominee. 

January 14.—Governor Wilson, the President- 
elect, sends his last regular message to the New 
Jersey legislature, urging many reforms (see page 
131).... The Massachusetts legislature chooses 
Congressman John W. Weeks (Rep.) to succeed 
W. Murray Crane in the United States Senate. ». . 
In Colorado, Governor John F. Shafroth (Dem.) is 
elected United States Senator to succeed Simon 
Guggenheim, and ex-Governor Charles S. Thomas 
(Dem.) is chosen to serve for the unexpired term 
of the late Charles J. Hughes, Jr.... The Mon- 
tana legislature elects Thomas J. Walsh (Dem.) 
to succeed Joseph M. Dixon (Rep.) in the United 
States Senate. The Michigan and Idaho 
legislatures reélect William Aiden Smith (Rep.) 
and William E. Borah (Rep.), respectively. 

January 15.—Ex-Congressman Edwin C. Bur- 
leigh (Rep.) is chosen United States Senator to 
succeed Obadiah Gardner (Dem.) 














RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 

December 17.—Prince Taro Katsura accepts the 
Premiership of Japan. 

December 18.—The Spanish Chamber of Depu- 
ties ratifies the treaty with France over Morocco. 

. Mexican insurgents capture the important 
towns of Ascension and Casas Grandes. : 

December 23.—The Viceroy of India, Baron 
Hardinge, is seriously wounded by a bomb thrown 
at him upon his formal entrance into Delhi. 

December 25.—Dr. Elias Malpartida tenders his 
resignation as Prime Minister of Peru, following a 
vote of censure passed by the Senate. 

December 26.—Premier Poincaré announces hi3 
candidacy for the Presidency of France. 

December 31.—King Alfonso requests Count 
Romanones to continue as Premier and reorganize 
the cabinet of the late Premier Canalejas. 

January 1.—The Russian Council of the Empire 
confirms the law recently passed by the Duma 
abolishing the serf class in the Caucasus. 

January 3.—The Portuguese cabinet 
Premier Leite resigns. 

January 5.—It is announced at Berlin that Herr 
von Jagow, the German ambassador at Rome, will 
be the new head of the Foreign Office. 

January 8.—Dr. Alfonso Costa, leader of the 
Democrats, forms a new ministry in Portugal... . 
Premier Romanones announces that Spain has 
decided to resume formal relations with the 
Vatican. .. ../ Alfred Deakin resigns the leadership 
of the opposition in Australia. 


under 


January 10.—It is announced that the Liberal 
government in Great Britain is planning extensive 
improvements in the educational system. 
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MR. JAMES A. PATTEN, OF CHICAGO 
(Following a recent decision of the Supreme Court, Mr. 
Patten will be brought to trial, under the Sherman law, for 
conducting a ‘‘corner’’ in the cotton market some vears ago) 
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THE LATE JAMES R. KEENE, LAST OF THE GREAT STOCK 
EXCHANGE OPERATORS 


January 12.—M. Millerand, the French Minis- 
ter of War, resigns because of criticism of his rein- 
statement of Colonel du Paty de Clam, one of the 
Dreyfus accusers. 

January 15.—The French parliament begins 
balloting to elect a President of the republic... . 
The Irish Home Rule bill enters upon its final stage 
in the British House of Commons, brilliant speeches 
being made by Prime Minister Asquith and Mr. 
Balfour, the former leader of the Opposition. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


December 17.—The peace conference at Lon- 
don, to arrange a settlement of the war between 
Turkey and Servia, Bulgaria, Montenegro, and 
Greece, is adjourned in order to enable the Turkish 
representatives to receive further instructions. 

December 20.—It is announced at London that 
the six European powers are agreed upon the 
autonomy of Albania and the granting to Servia of 
commercial access to the Adriatic. 

December 23.—At the peace conference in Lon- 
don, the territorial demands of the allies are pre- 
sented to the Turkish representatives. ... It is 
announced at Stockholm that a neutrality agree- 
ment has been signed by Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark. 

December 25.—President Porras of Panama gives 
a ball in honor of President Taft, at Panama. 

December 28.—The Turkish counter proposals 
are submitted to the allies at the resumption of the 
peace conference in London. 
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December 29.—It is officially stated at St. 
Petersburg that minimum tariff rates between 
Russia and the United States will be in effect even 
though the commercial treaty expires on January I. 

January 1.—The Turkish delegates to the peace 
conference in London offer to cede the greater por- 
tion of European Turkey to the allies. 

January 6.— The peace conference at London is 
adjourned sine die, after the Turkish delegates 
refuse to give up Adrianople. 

January 12.—Representatives of the six-power 
group of bankers mect at London and approve the 
agreement regarding the proposed $125,000,000 
loan to China. 

January 15.—Gen. Cipriano Castro, the exiled 
former President of Venezuela, is refused admit- 
tance to the United States under the immigration 
laws.... The United States cruiser Denver is 
sent to Acapulco, Mexico, the lives of Americans 
in that vicinity being endangered. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


December 18.—Roland G. Garros, the French 
aviator, flies across the Mediterranean from Tunis 
to Sicily, a distance of 160 miles. 

December 20.—A memorial service for the 
late Whitelaw Reid is held at Westminster Abbey. 
. .. Twenty-two persons are drowned following the 
wreck of the steamer Florence, in St. Mary’s Bay, 
Newfoundland. 

December 22.—A severe earth. shock is felt at 
Messina and Reggio, Italy. 

December 23.—The IXhedive of Egypt formally 
opens the extensive additions to the Assouan Dam, 
adding twenty-six feet to its height. . .. The men’s 
garment workers of New York City vote to strike 
for shorter hours, increased pay, and safe and 
sanitary shops. 

December 25.—Fiftytseven passengers on the 
steamship Turrialba, stranded near Atlantic City, 
N. J., are transferred tothe revenue cutter Seneca. 

December 26.—It is reported that 1714 persons 
have died from cholera; in Mecca, Arabia, inthe 
last four days. { 
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THE DISCOVERERS OF THE NORTH AND SOUTH POLES 
(Admiral Robert E. Peary, on the left, and Captain Roald 
The latter is visiting this country 

and lecturing) 


Amundsen. 


December 27.—President-elect Wilson is warmly 
greeted by the inhabitants of Staunton, Va., where 
he was born, upon his fifty-sixth birthday. 

December 30.—Seventy-five thousand workers 
on men’s garments in New York City go on strike, 
the main demand being for a 20 per cent. increase 
in wages. 

January 2.—The textile strike at Little Falls, 
N. Y., is ended through the efforts of the State 
Board of Arbitration. 

January 3.—Thomas A. Edison, the inventor, 
gives a demonstration in his laboratory at West 
Orange, N. J., of talking moving pictures. 

January 4.—The funeral service of Whitelaw 
Reid, in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York City, is attended by President Taft, ex- 
President Roosevelt, the British ambassador, and 
many other public men. 

January 7.—The orange and lemon crop in 
California are seriously damaged by frost, the loss 
amounting to more than $15,000,000. ... The 
German Antarctic exploration party under Lieu- 
tenant Filchner returns to buenos Aires after 
fifteen months in the southern seas. . . . The steam- 
ship Rosecrans is driven by a gale upon the rocks 
of Peacock Spit, Oregon, and sinks with the captain 
and thirty members of the crew. 

January 9.—The representatives of the Eastern 
railroads and the firemen who threaten to strike 
fail to reach an agreement and request the media- 
tion of Judge Knapp, of the Commerce Court, and 
Commissioner of Labor Neill. 
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A BUST OF HENRY GEORGE, RECENTLY PRESENTED 
TO THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


January 10.—Capt. Roald Amundsen, the dis- 
coverer of the South Pole, arrives at New York to 
begin a lecture tour of the United States. 

January 12.—The transatlantic steamship Ura- 
nium runs aground at the entrance to Halifax 
harbor; 883 passengers are transferred to ships 
which go to her assistance. 

January 13.—The Ohio River rises rapidly, 

‘causing flood conditions at Cincinnati, Evansville, 
Wheeling, and elsewhere. 


OBITUARY 
December 17.—William S. Price, dean of the 
Philadelphia bar, 95.... Rev. Abbott E. Kit- 


tredge, D. D., a prominent New York clergy- 
man, 79. 

December 18.—Will Carleton, the poet! 67.... 
J. Cheever Goodwin, author of many anneas 
comedies, 60. 

December 19.—Brig.-Gen. Theophilus F. ies, 
bough, U. S. A., retired, editor of the Journal of 
the Military Service Institution and one of the edi- 
tors of the ‘‘ Photographic History of the Civil 
War,” 74.... Gen. Domingo Diaz, instrumental 
in bringing about the acquisition of the Isthmus 
of Panama by the United States, 71. . 
Thomas Brennan, formerly a_ prominent Irish 
patriot. 

December 21.—Brig.-Gen. Justus Morris Brown, 
U. S. A., retired, 72....Col. James A. Stahle, 
formerly Representative in Congress from Penn- 
sylvania, 82. 

December 24.—Jean Baptiste Edouard Detaille, 
the noted French painter of battle scenes, 64... . 
Rev. Albert C. Bunn, M- D., the first medical mis- 
sionary to the interior of China, 67... . Ex-Con- 
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gressman Samuel Matthews Robertson, of Penn- 
sylvania, 60. 

December 25.—William H. Stiner, a prominent 
New York newspaper correspondent during the 
Civil War, 78.... Eugene Smith, editor of the 
Aquarium, 52. 

December 27.—Representative John G. Mc- 
Henry, of the 16th Pennsylvania district, 54. . 
Ex-Congressman Alvah A. Clark, of New Jersey, 
72.... William Carter, formerly a well known 
banjo player and comedian, 63.... John Wei- 
mann, of New York, a prominent German editor 
and poet, 64. 

_ December 28.—Rowland Ward, the noted Eng- 
lish taxidermist. 

December 29.—Robert_Lee MacCameron, the 
portrait painter, 46... . Rear-Admiral Philip H. 
Cooper, U.S. N., retired, 68. 

December 30.—Alfred von Kiderlen-Wachter, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the Ger- 
man Empire, 60. 

December 31.—Henry Carey Baird, of Phila- 
delphia, publisher and noted Protectionist, 87. 

January 1.—Brig.-Gen. Robert Murray, U.S. A. 
retired, a veteran of the Mexican and Civil Wars, 
go.... Dr. William Henry Watson, a prominent 
physician of New York State, 83.... John J. 
Finn, ex-Judge of the Superior Court of San Fran- 
cisco, 73. 

January 2.—Jeff — United States 
from Arkansas, 50... . Gen. Edwin Merv 
Governor of Wyoming Territory, 77... . 
Akin, a painter of Indian life, 42. 

January 3.—James R. Keene, the financier and 
turfman, 74.... Roswell Miller, head of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, 69.... 
James Hamilton, Duke of Abercorn, 75. 

January 4.—Brig.-Gen. Charles G. Sawtelle, 
U.S. A., retired, 78... . Count Alfred von Schlief- 
fen, formerly German Field-Marshal, 79. 

January 5.—Dr. Lewis Swift, the noted astrono- 


Senator 
in Lee, a 
Louis B. 


mer, 92... . Capel Lain Weems, formerly Repre- 
sentative from Ohio, 52... . Major Foxhall pe 
ander Daingerfield, the well-known racehorse 


breeder, 73. 

Ji Nebeker, United States 
Treasurer under President Harrison, 76. 
Paul Nash, United States Consul- 





January 7.— 


General at Budapest, 35....Charles Carroll 
Soule, the Boston book publisher, 70. 
January 8.—Anton Schott, formerly a_ well- 


known opera singer, 66. 

January 9.—William Miller, a prominent lawyer 
and head of the Christian Science Church of Can- 
ada, 74... . Ex-Congressman Warren B. English, 
of California. 

January 13.—Charles Allen, formerly Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 86. 

January 14.—Samuel D. Coykendall, president 
of the Ulster & Delaware Railroad and promi- 
nently connected with educational and _philan- 
thropic institutions in New York State, 75. 
Vice-Admiral Palma Firmin Christian Gourdon, 
of the French navy, 69. 

January 15.—Chief Justice Frederick Byron 
— of the Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors, 
7C . Prof. George A. Koenig, of the Michigan 
oe hool of Mines, 68.... Bertram, Earl of Ash- 
burnham, owner ‘of vast estates in England, 72. 
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Fromr ft! MMVdeapolis Journal. Sunday, Jan. 5, 1913. 





THE POT AND THE KETTLE 
(Uncle Sam wonders why the Powers cannot preserve the peace in their hemisphere, and the Powers call his attention to 
the disturbances on his own side of the world) 


From the Journal (Minneapolis) 





























THIS SUSPENSE IS AWFUL HAVING A LITTLE TROUBLE IN THE KiTCHEN 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia) From the News-Tribune (Duluth) 
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A MATTER OF MAKE-UP 
(‘‘The Presidency is not a rosewater affair. This is an 
office in which a man must put on his war paint.’’—President- 
elect Wilson, at Staunton, Va.) 
From the North American (Philadelphia) 
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“BLOW, WIND, BLOW, AND CRACK YOUR CHEEK” 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia) 
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TROUBLES BEFORE THE VOYAGE 
From the Daily News (Chicago) 
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ANY INVITATIONS? 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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MR. WILSON TAKING CHARGE OF THE 
From the American (New York) 
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CATCHING ’EM WITH THE GOODS 
From the Advertiser (Montgomery, Ala.) 
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FROM TALK TO TACKLE 


Democratic Party (to Mr. Taft): “ I say, can’t y’ give 
me a few tips on how to handle him? 


From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus, Ohio) 
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THERE’S A DARK PERSON HANGING AROUND THE HOUSE 
(The “‘ dark person ”’ being Mr. Filipino, demanding the 
redemption of Democratic promises of independence) 
From the Oregonian (Portland) 
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NOT YET, BUT SOON 
UNcLE Sam: ‘‘ What are you crying about?” 
Democracy: ‘‘The moon—I want to investigate it.” 


From the Herald (Washington, D. C.) 


The cartoons on this page touch on some 
of the problems with which the Democrats 
will have to deal. One of the most delicate 
of these will doubtless be the policy to be 
pursued with regard to the Philippines. The 
Yilipinos are now counting on independence. 
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WOLVES IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING 
States’ rights a disguise for public land exploiters 
(Mr. Pinchot last month called attention to the danger 
threatening our national conservation policy from the 
advocates of the States’ rights doctrine) 


From the Evening News (Newark, N. J.) 
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THE PARCEL POST IS A SUCCESS ALREADY 
From the Record-Herald (Chicago) 
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“BOOB, WHAT ARE YOU. LAUGHING AT?” “OH, 
NOTHIN’; ONLY SOMEBODY SAID YOU’D HELP 
ME CARRY THIS BUNDLE’ 


From the Leader (Cleveland) 
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LITTLE JACK HORNER AND HIS COTTON CORNER 
From the American (Baltimore) 
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WORRYING ABOUT UNCLE SAM’S NEW JOB 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) 




















A CONSIDERABLE WORM FOR AN EARLY BIRD 
(Governor Foss and the New Haven Railroad) 
From the Globe (New York) 
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THE LADIES AND THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


From the Journal (Sioux City), Iowa 
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Nice OLp OS there; nice kitty; nice doggy; 


et’s all be friends.’ 
NOT BUILT 


T. R. “Speaking for myself, sic ’em, Towser.” 


FOR PEACE 


(Apropos of Mr. Frank A. Munsey’s plan of a “holding company " for amalgamating the Progressive and Republican parties.) 
From the Globe (New York) 
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REVISING THE EMBLEM OF THE PROGRESSIVES 
From the Daily News (Chicago) 
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GIVE IT ANOTHER TURN, GOVERNOR SULZER! 
From the Sux (Baltimore) 














MR. BARNES TRYING TO AWAKEN THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 


“TI can’t get em up, I can’t get ‘em up, I can’t get ’em up in 
the morning.” From the Press (New York) 
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AN EASY CHOICE 
(Will the Democrats take Mr. Bryan’s suggestion and aban- 
don the seniority rule in the matter of Senate committees?) 
From the Evening News (Newark, N. J.) 























EUROPE’S MANY-SIDED DEMOCRACY 
BY JESSE MACY 


[Professor Macy, the author of ‘‘ The English Constitution,” ‘‘ Political Parties in the United States,”’ 
and ‘Party Organization and Machinery,” is now in Europe making a comprehensive study of party 
systems, particularly in the smaller countries. The following is the first of a series of four articles which 
Professor Macy will contribute to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS during the current year. The next article 
will deal especially with the party systems in Scandinavia, Holland and Belgium, or the general subject 
of party as related to free government as exemplified in selected European states. THE Epitor.! 


EMOCRACY has been defined as one of 

the three forms of government. It is 
now seen that popular government may as- 
sume any form save that of a government by 
a privileged class. Jefferson taught that 
democracy must be local; that power must 
be retained in the hands of the people in their 
local municipalities; that a unified central 
government could not be democratic. In 
England power. became thoroughly central- 
ized in Parliament, local government disap- 
peared, and now this unified central govern- 
ment is becoming completely democratic. 


ENGLAND’S DEMOCRATIC PROGRESS 


That which Jefferson deemed impossible is 
here being realized. The people first attained 
control with the use of a Cabinet and a House 
of Commons exercising both executive and 
legislative power. Local government is now 
being slowly re-created by this centralized 
democracy. The democratic city and county 
in England are recent gifts from an all- 
powerful government. Time was when mon- 
archy was looked upon as a contradiction to 
democracy. This is now being disproved. 

Autocracy is, of course, a denial of democ- 
racy; but with the passing of despotic power 
in Russia, Turkey, and China, autocracy is 
practically atan end. MHenceforward all 
monarchies recognize some element of na- 
tional or popular control. Between the first 
legal limitations and complete democratic 
monarchy there are many grades in the dis- 
tribution of authority. European writers 
have recently fallen into the habit of distin- 
guishing between constitutional and parlia- 
mentary monarchy. The first designates a 
government in which the crown is, ina meas- 
ure, independent of the legislature. Russia 
and Germany represent extremes in consti- 
tutional monarchy. The parliamentary type 
appears when political power becomes fused 
into, or subject to, the legislature, and the 
monarch reigns but does not rule. England 


became parliamentary at the great revolution 
of 1688. Such a government may still be far 
removed from a democracy. 

Since the Reform Act of 1832 England has 
been gradually passing to the final stage of 
complete democracy. Not only has the 
crown furnished no serious obstruction to 
this change, but it has been highly contribu- 
tory toit. A note from the king to the Prime 
Minister removed the opposition of the 
House of Lords to the first act extending the 
franchise. A late act depriving the upper 
house of much of its remaining power was car- 
ried by means of a statement from the Prime 
Minister that in case of continued obstruc- 
tion enough new peers would be added to 
pass the bill. Monarchs are trained to recog- 
nize and support public sentiment. The 
crown is held subject to this condition. 
Projects of legislation now clearly outlined 
will make England one of the most demo- 
cratic countries in the world; yet royalty 
with popular approval remains. 

The three Scandinavian states in their 
recent history exemplify three types of mon- 
archy,—constitutional, parliamentary, and 
democratic. About a hundred years ago Nor- 
way was united to Sweden under a constitu- 
tion which, as interpreted in Norway, gave 
to the people a parliamentary government. 


NORWAY’S EXPERIENCE 


Through a single-chambered legislature, 
elected by universal suffrage, the state 
claimed full control of its own affairs. The 
Swedish Government interpreted the consti- 
tution differently; but over the veto of the 
King aristocracy was abolished. The people 
were thoroughly united and determined to 
govern themselves. After nearly a hundred 
years of friction and conflict they set up an 
independent government. They became a 
free people, a true democracy, having equal 
manhood suffrage and ready to extend the 
suffrage to women. There had been a party 
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in Norway which favored a republic. These 
looked to the United States as a model. 

Steps were taken to separate the executive 
from the legislature. But when the time for 
independence came this party could not agree 
upon a constitution. The experience of Eng- 
land tended to make monarchy popular, and, 
by an overwhelming majority, the Norwe- 
gians elected a king; but in choosing a dyn- 
asty they abated not a whit of their democ- 
racy. They account themselves the freest 
people in the world. The King knows that 
he is not to govern. He fulfills the formal 
function of appointing a ministry upon the 
advice of the leader of the dominant party in 
the legislature, and in case of doubt he is ad- 
vised by the Speaker of the House. He gives 
royal assent to whatever the cabinet recom- 
mends. He is not forbidden to suggest 
changes in the cabinet program, but if he 
does this it is with deference and moderation. 
If at any time the people of Norway should 
decide to follow the example of France and 
choose a President, it would become the 
duty of the King to render royal aid in 
making the change, as did Dom Pedro of 
Brazil. Such a transfer of name and func- 
tion should not be called a revolution; it 
is simply the modification of a detail in 
administration. 


SWEDISH AND DANISH TENDENCIES 


Sweden presents a different type of mon- 
archy. Here aristocracy remains. There is 
an Upper House in the legislature represent- 
ing interests diverse from those represented 
in the lower. There is rivalry and conflict be- 
tween the two houses. The King takes an 
active part in cabinet meetings. The gov- 
ernment is properly described as a Parliamen- 
tary but not a democratic monarchy. 

Denmark exhibits still another variety of 
the same tendencies. Swept along by the 
movements for liberty in 1848, Denmark 
adopted a distinctly parliamentary govern- 
ment with the monarch as nominal head. 
There was a relapse to a constitutional mon- 
archy in the conflict with Germany in 1866 
and a contest ensued to regain parliamentary 
control. This lasted to the end of the cen- 
tury. Not many years ago there existed in 
Denmark rifle! clubs organized for the pur- 
pose of defending parliamentary rights. The 
triumph of parliament was complete in 1gor. 
As in Sweden, there is a reactionary’ Upper 
Hodse. In both countries the people are rap- 
idly gaining full control of their government. 
Legislation is pending in the Danish Parlia- 


ment for the reform of the Upper House and 
the extension of the suffrage to women. 
These are but examples of a universal tend- 
ency. Royalty is nowhere secure except as a 
servant of democracy. 


DIVERSITIES IN MONARCHICAL GOVERNMENT 


All monarchies are becoming democratic, 
yet no two are producing the same form of 
government. Differences appear in the or- 
ganization of the legislature, in the relation 
of the ministers to the legislature, and in the 
relation of party organizations to the govern- 
ment. Some features of cabinet government 
appear in all free governments evolved out of 
monarchy. England first created the cabinet 
system of government; yet in no state out- 
side of the British Empire has the cabinet 
government of two equally balanced political 
parties been adopted. Instead of two parties 
the states on the Continent have several par- 
ties, and cabinets are formed by more or less 
temporary coalitions. The very terms “party” 
and “party government” have a variety of 
meanings. No two states are alike. Switzer- 
land has long been a school of democracy for 
the world, but in this state there has never 
been any semblance of party government. 

Scandinavia is now appropriating Swiss 
institutions which are sure to effect changes 
in the cabinét system. Sweden has adopted 
proportional representation. Norway has 
used the referendum on noted occasions, and 
thoughtful citizens are considering its farther 
extension. Government by the people is still 
in the experimental stage. Each state goes 
its own way, using either local or imported 
institutions as occasion serves. Democracy 
excludes nothing in form and method except 
the rule of a privileged class. It may even 
appropriate the services of an aristocracy. 
Such an idea is as old as Plato and Aristotle. 
The New Testament distinctly recognizes an 
aristocracy of service. Some experiences re- 
ported from the communes and cantons of 
Switzerland suggest the realization of an aris- 
tocratic ideal. The good man is eleeted to 
office because he excels in public service and 
for the same reason he is kept in office. The 
son is trained and educated as a servant of 
the community and is freely chosen to suc- 
ceed his father. Through education and 
training democracy has already made roy- 
alty its servant. It is not impossible that by a 
similar process there may be evolved a demo- 
cratic aristocracy. 

European democracy, while diverse in form, 
is rapidly becoming a unit in aim and pur- 

















THE NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY LAW 


pose. It is anti-military. The great military 
powers are held responsible for the abomina- 
tions which have resulted in the Balkan war. 
To deter these states from again interfering 
in the interest of tyranny threats of a general 
strike were made. The subjects of the great 
states are realizing that their own liberties 
are attacked when they furnish support for 
the subjection of a feeble state. For cen- 
turies the great-states have been bound by 
agreement to respect the rights of the 
smaller states; but these promises have 
been repeatedly broken. Democracy is now 
furnishing a guaranty which despotism could 
never give. os 

THE SMALL STATES GAINING SECURITY 

The small states are winning the active 
sympathy and support of the citizens of all the 
states. The crimes against Poland and Fin- 
land would not now be repeated. Germany 
would not now annex Schleswig-Holstein, as 
was done in 1866. The annexed peoples are 
not conquered; they are encouraged by all 
democrats to maintain the fight for their 
local liberties. England annexed Ireland 
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eight hundred years ago; but Ireland was 
never conquered. The people have been 
massacred by invading armies; they have 
been starved and driven from their country, 
but they have never been subdued. Just 
now the English democracy is accomplishing 
for Ireland what eight centuries of coercion 
has failed todo. The two peoples are becom- 
ing one on the basis of mutual aid in the inter- 
est of freedom. 

Following the example of Ireland the peo- 
ple of all the annexed territories in Europe are 
encouraged never to submit to coercion. In 
this they have the sympathy and support of 
the mass of the people in the great states as 
well as the small states. As a matter of prin- 
ciple, European democracy cannot afford to 
permit any feeble people to be enslaved. 
The small states are to have their day. They 
are so many hostages for the good behavior 
of the dangerous military powers. Each 
little state is an experiment station for solving 
the common problems of free government. 
Each is a school for universal politics. Switz- 
erland has long been thus recognized. Other 
small states are equally rich in the exemplifi- 
cation of Argus-eyed democracy. 


THE NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY LAW 
BY THE HON. JONATHAN BOURNE, JR. 


(United States Senator from Oregon) 


OME critics of the act requiring news- 

papers and magazines to publish the 
names of their owners, editors, managers, 
stockholders, and security-holders, and re- 
quiring daily newspapers to make sworn 
statements of their circulation, contend that 
this is an interference with the freedom of 
the press. 

As a matter of fact the law does not in any 
way interfere with the freedom of the press. 
It leaves every newspaper and magazine ab- 
solutely free to express its own opinions or 
the opinions of others and to publish any 
news or any facts that it may choose to pub- 
lish, subject to the same accountability for 
libel that existed prior to the enactment of 
this law. 3 

Though I was not the originator of this law, 
[ supported it in committee and in the Senate 
ind am in hearty accord with its purposes. 
That I would not favor it if it interfered with 
the freedom of the press may be inferred from 


my vigorous protest against the assumed 
power of the Postmaster General to discrimi- 
nate between periodicals by ordering one car- 
ried by freight while a rival publication is 
carried by mail. The law now under discus- 
sion gives no official the slightest inquisitorial 
or controlling power. 

There are three requirements in the news- 
paper publicity law; that the ownership, 
financial control, and editorial management 
shall be made public semi-annually; that all 
editorial or reading matter for which com- 
pensation is received shall be marked “ Paid 
Advertising”; that daily newspapers shall 
make semi-annual sworn statements of their 
circulation. 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS NOT IN QUESTION 

To assert that such provisions interfere 
with the freedom of the press, is to make a 
strange perversion of the word “freedom.” 
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Let us reflect upon the contention of the 
critics of this law. The freedom of the press 
differs in no respect from the liberty of the 
individual citizen. The publication of a 
newspaper entitles a man to no greater rights 
than the ordinary citizen enjoys. If a law 
requiring the owners of a newspaper to dis- 
close their identity is an infringement upon 
the freedom of the press, thea the corrupt 
practices act which prohibits the circulation 
of anonymous campaign literature is an 
abridgment of personal liberty. 

If the view of the critics shall prevail, then 
it is unconstitutional to require that the name 
of the packer shall be placed on every can of 
meat or fruit. If the newspaper owner can 
conceal his identity, then it is proper for an 
ordinary citizen to conceal himself behind a 
mask and stand upon the street corner voicing 
his opinions of his fellow citizens. If it be 
un-American to compel publicity of newspaper 
ownership, then it is also un-American to 
compel publicity of bank ownership. 

That provision of the law relating to paid 
advertising does not apply to matter that is 
plainly advertising, but only to matter that is 
in appearance reading or editorial matter. 
Shall we admit that maintenance of the free- 
dom of the press requires that a newspaper 
shall be protected in its privilege of printing 
paid advertising matter in the guise of news 
articles or editorial comment? If so, then it 
is wrong to require that the man who takes 
money for his services in a political campaign 
shall file a sworn statement as required by 
the up-to-date corrupt practices act. 

If it is unconstitutional to forbid a news- 
paper to deceive its subscribers, then it is also 
wrong to infringe upon personal liberty by 
making it a crime to sell watered milk. In 
fact, adulterated news is more harmful to the 
public than adulterated milk. The editor 
who protests against a law that forbids the 
publication of paid editorials without that 
fact being stated, should also protest against 
the law that forbids carrying concealed weap- 
ons. The right to bear arms is expressly re- 
served by the constitution but probably every 
state in the union forbids carrying concealed 
weapons. The secretly paid editorial is a 
weapon no less dangerous than the stiletto. 

The other provision against which com- 
plaint is made is that which requires daily 
papers to make sworn statements of their 
circulation. Weekly and monthly publica- 
tions were not included because it is compara- 
tively easy for an advertiser to ascertain 
approximately the circulation of those pub- 
lications. This is not true in the case of a 
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daily paper, sold largely by newsboys upon 
the street but sent in part through the mails. 
In selling advertising’ space, the publisher 
bases his price upon his circulation. The 
number of copies sold is the measure of the 
service he renders. 

If the freedom of the press is violated by 
requiring the publisher to swear to his circu- 
lation figures, then individual liberty has been 
destroyed by requiring that a package of food 
shall bear a statement of the net contents. 
If it is unconstitutional to require honest 
measure in advertising space, it is also un- 
constitutional to compel the coal dealer to 
use honest scales. Have we all these years 
maintained inspectors of weights and meas- 
ures in violation of the personal liberty of our 
citizens? Let the critics of this law make 
answer. ; 


HONEST JOURNALISM HAS NOTHING TO FEAR 


In conclusion, the law relating to news- 
papers had its origin in conditions in the 
newspaper world very similar to manufac- 
turing conditions which forced the enact- 
ment of the pure food law requiring that 
packages of food be branded with thename 
of the packer, that the net weight be printed 
on the package, and that certain regulations 
as to purity be complied with. 

It is astounding to me that newspapers and 
periodicals pretending to deal fairly with their 
subscribers could to any extent find fault 
with an act of Congress which is aimed not 
against any honest, honorable, and square- 
dealing publication, but against those irre- 
sponsible and dishonest publications which 
have been the greatest menace to the good 
standing and influence of the press. 

Just as it should be the desire of the legal 
profession to rid itself of shysters, just as it 
should be the effort of the medical profession 
to rid itself of quacks, so it should be the 
persistent effort of upright journalism to rid 
itself of all those publications that are issued 
under false pretenses, that deceive the public 
by printing advertising matter as news mat- 
ter, and that defraud advertisers by misrepre- 
senting their circulation. The legal profession 
and the medical profession are to-day justly 
suffering from the fact that they make no 
effective effort to eradicate shysters and 
quacks. In the same way journalism is 
to-day in disrepute because the upright and 
justly influential newspapers and periodicals 
do not join in a determined effort to drive 
out the unworthy members of what has been 
rightly called the ‘Fourth Estate.” 








HOW BOSTON RECEIVED THE EMAN- 
CIPATION PROCLAMATION 


BY FANNY GARRISON VILLARD 


[In the following article Mrs. Villard, the daughter of the Anti-Slavery leader, William Lloyd 
Garrison, complies with the request of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS to relate her personal recollections of 
the way in which the news of Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, fifty years ago, was receiv socks at 
the center of the Anti-Slavery agitation —THE Ep1Tor.] 


ES emi a great moral agitation—after 
years of painful struggle—triumphs 
over unreasoning prejudice and fierce oppo- 
sition, he who had no part in it may be lost in 
admiration of the victory, but he cannot 
rightly measure the sacrifices that were 
necessary for its achievement. Thus I real- 
ize the impossibility of presenting to the 
imagination of the present young generation 
a sufficiently graphic picture of the hold that 
the slave power had upon Church and State 
throughout the country, and upon all com- 
mercial relations between the North and the 
South when the Anti-Slavery movement was 
started. 

To have dreamed at that time of a Lincoln 
or a Proclamation of Emancipation would 
have seemed as absurd and chimerical as the 
story of Munchausen’s quick-growing ladder 
that enabled him to reach the moon with the 
greatest ease. Yet of such stuff are true 
reformers made that no one of that small 
band of abolitionists doubted that slavery 
would ultimately be overthrown, however 
dark and apparently hopeless the outlook. 
My father said: “Two cannot make a revo- 
lution, but they can begin one, and, once 
begun, it can never be turned back.” And 
again: “Moral influence when in vigorous 
exercise is irresistible. It has an immortal 
essence. It can no more be trod out of exist- 
ence by the iron foot of time, or by the 
ponderous march of iniquity than matter 
can be annihilated. It may disappear for a 
a time; but it lives in some shape or other, 
in some place or other, and will rise with 
renovated strength.’ ” 

Looking back to the Anti-Slavery meetings, 
which were to the children of abolitionists 
more exciting and uplifting than any other 
influences that later came into their lives, 
that which impresses me beyond all else is 
the range of vision gained there in regard to 
the need of still other reforms—true indeed 
of all good but unpopular causes. The sub- 


ject of Anti-Slavery became, as it were, a 
moral touch-stone quickly revealing the 
difference between lip professions and real 
Christianity. 

Of course, there were many then, as there 
are many now, who deprecate the use of 
strong language in denunciation of a national 
sin against God and man. My father replied 
to one who said, ‘“‘ Mr. Garrison, you are too 
excited, you are on fire!” “I have need 
to be on fire for I have icebergs around me 
to melt.” 

The recent celebrations of the Proclama- 
tions of Emancipation have brought vividly 
before me the ‘‘ Watch Night” of New Year’s 
Eve fifty years ago in a crowded African 
Church in Boston, at which I was present 
together with a small party including Mon- 
cure D. Conway and my brother, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr., we being the only white 
people present. When my father’s name was 
mentioned we were at once given seats. 

The solemnity and intense excitement of 
the occasion were indescribably thrilling, and 
I almost felt as if I could hear the heart-beats 
of those present, as well as my own. The 
black preacher said, in substance: “‘ The Presi- 
dent of the United States has promised that 
if the Confederates do not lay down their 
arms he will free all their slaves to-morrow. 
They have not laid down their arms, and 
to-morrow will bring freedom to the oppressed 
slaves. But we all know that the powers of 
darkness are with the President, trying to 
make him break his word, but we must watch 
and see that he does not break his word.” 
A great sensation was caused when he 
exclaimed: ‘“‘The old serpent is abroad, and 
he will be here at midnight in all his power. 
But don’t be alarmed, our prayers will prevail 
and God Almighty’s New Year will make 
the United States a true land of freedom.” 
Loud hisses were heard in different parts of 
the house, and there were cries of “ He’s here, 
he’s here!” Shortly before midnight, we 
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were asked to kneel in prayer, and when the 
bells of the city rang in the New Year, we 
all joined in singing the old Methodist hymn: 
‘* Blow ye the trumpet, blow! 

The gladly solemn sound: 

Let all the nations know, 

To earth’s remotest bound, 

The year of jubilee is come! 

Return, ye ransomed sinners, home.” 

Going forth into the beautiful star-lit 
night we realized that our emotions were of 
a kind too deep for expression. I doubt if 
sleep came quickly, for we awaited the dawn 
with feverish impatience lest, indeed, the 
terrible serpent had accomplished his deadly 
work. Early in the morning we looked in 
the papers for the good news from Wash- 
ington that the Proclamation had become the 
law of the land, but it was not to be found. 
The reason for this great disappointment was 
afterwards explained by the fact that Lincoln 
did not sign the document until after he had 
held his New Year reception. As the day 
wore on, the suspense continued, the en- 
thusiasm of the colored people, especially, 
being dampened by it. 

A great concert had been arranged at short 
notice for the afternoon in Music Hall, the 
committee having it in charge being composed 
not only of the most distinguished musi- 
cians in Boston,—chief among them Mr. 
Otto Dresel,—but also of well-known literary 
and business men. The hall was thronged 
by an audience that found vent on that day 
of jubilee for its pent-up feelings, although it 
was undeniable that a vague feeling of unrest 
pervaded it at first. 

Never, it seems to me, was music rendered 
more wonderfully than on that occasion, 
noble compositions of Handel, Mendelssohn, 
and Beethoven stirring us in our inmost 
souls. Emerson’s “Boston Hymn,’ which 
has been brought to our special attention of 
late, was written for that occasion and read 
by the distinguished, man himself before the 
music began. During the intermission at 
last came real exaltation of spirit with the 
announcement by some one from the plat- 
form that the President’s proclamation was 
coming over the wires. Nine cheers were 
given for Lincoln, and three for William 
Lloyd Garrison. I can imagine what my 
father’s feelings were at that happy beginning 
of the end of slavery to which he had given 
more than thirty years of his life, but I know 
that I stood up in the gallery beside him when 
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he received the plaudits of the audience with 
joy in my heart that was akin to pain. Then 
the concert proceeded in a still more inspiring 
way than before to the end of that memor- 
able occasion. But there were no newspapers 
to be had to confirm the glad tidings when 
we left the hall. 

The evening that followed that exciting 
afternoon was spent with my father at the 
house of Mr. George L. Stearns (the friend 
of John Brown) in Medford, where a busi 
of Brown was unveiled in the presence of an 
unusual company, the faces of Phillips, Emer- 
son, Julia Ward Howe, and Sanborn coming 
distinctly before me as I write. My brother, 
Francis Jackson Garrison, in the clear picture 
that he has just given of that day, never-to- 
be-forgotten by those who have been so 
fortunate as to have an Anti-Slavery heri- 
tage,—describes the meeting at Tremont 
Temple that evening in celebration of the 
great historic event. Even then no paper had 
been issued giving the text of the proclama- 
tion, but Judge Thomas Russell had seen the 
proof of it in the office of the Journal, which 
he did not hesitate to take without asking. 
He ran with all possible speed to the meeting, 
where it was read and received with deafen- 
ing applause. Fresh courage with which to 
work still longer must have taken hold of all 
those present, until not only over three 
million slaves should be free, but the whole 
four million,—and the foul blot of slavery 
thus wiped from our escutcheon. 

The question that concerns us to-day is, 
more than all else, whether our duty to the 
liberated bondmen has been fulfilled. The 
answer is, alas! No. Untutored, ignorant 
of the meaning of liberty, they were for a long 
time after the war abandoned both by the 
North and the South (save for few excep- 
tions) and we are still to-day repairing the 
harvest of our neglect. Yet in spite of it, 
the colored people are rising industrially and 
intellectually, and—take it all in all—far 
more rapidly than we had a right to expect. 
But justice must be meted out to them if we 
would preserve it for ourselves, and every 
benefit than can be conferred by democracy 
bestowed upon each and every colored person, 
North or South, in common with every other 
inhabitant of this fair land. Only in this 
way can we make reparation for the com- 
plicity of the North with slavery, the Procla- 
mation of Emancipation having been the 
initial step in the right direction. 









































UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA AND BOHEMIAN FLATS—SITE OF A GREAT GOVERNMENT 
PROJECT FOR IMPROVING NAVIGATION 


(The low land in foreground is the proposed site for a Minneapolis river traffic terminal. 


The dam six miles below will 


give a river depth of about nine feet at this point) 


PREPARING THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI 
FOR MODERN COMMERCE 


BY W. C. 


bes University of Minnesota, situated 
on a high bluff east of the Mississippi 
River, in the city of Minneapolis, to-day 
looks down on a jumble of squalid houses 
occupied by squatters and known as the 
Bohemian Flats, which occupy a low-lying 
shelf of land at the foot of high sandstone 
cliffs across the river. Below the flats the 
river runs through a gorge formed by pre- 
cipitous banks in a series of rapids too shallow 
for navigation. Within another year or so 
the scene from the university grounds will 
be completely changed. In place of the 
turbulent stream a quiet, winding lake will 
extend six miles down stream and, should the 
dream of the promoters of the enterprise come 
true, in place of the Bohemian Flats there will 
be a level embankment crowded with trucks 
and vans bringing flour from the mills and 
merchandise to electric cranes loading barges 
moored along retaining walls at the waterfront. 

The creation of this lake is a necessary step 
in the plan of the federal government for a six- 
foot deep channel in the Mississippi River to 
Minneapolis. By dredging and wing-dams, 
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with the assistance of the great storage reser- 
voirs along the upper river, that depth can 
be maintained to a point about two miles 
above the confluence of the Minnesota River 
and six miles below the city of Minneapolis. 
Above that point, however, the Mississippi 
is too swift for up-stream freighting and can 
be made navigable for steamboats only by a 
lock-and-dam system. Under an act of 
Congress two locks and dams were authorized 
to create two slack-water basins in this part 
of the river. 

After the completion of the upper lock and 
dam a new project was proposed, and subse- 
quently approved by Congress; namely, to 
increase the height of the lower dam suffi- 
ciently over that originally contemplated so 
as to make one slack-water basin extending 
to the foot of the rapids below St. Anthony 
Falls with a depth of nine and a half feet at 
the proposed steam-boat landing at the 
Bohemian Flats just above the Washington 
Avenue bridge. 

This new project, now being carried out 
and to be completed in about two years, 
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THIS LOCK AND DAM, HAVING COST THE GOVERNMENT $600,000 AND SERVED NO USEFUL 
PURPOSE, IS TO BE. WRECKED 


involves the wrecking and complete loss of 
the upper lock and dam. Built at a cost of 
over $600,000, after eight years of work, it is 
now to be relegated to the scrap-heap without 
once having been used. Its futile history as 
briefly told in a report of the United States 
chief of engineers is as follows: ‘Lock and 
dam No. 2 is the first of a series of two be- 
tween St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., the 
object of which was to provide slack-water 
navigation over the stretch of river between 
Minnehaha Creek and the Washington Ave- 
nue bridge, Minneapolis. No. 2 is the upper 
one of the series and was constructed first 
because navigation on the section above was 
difficult and hazardous under the most favor- 
able conditions and virtually impossible at 
low stages of the river. Since the completion 
of this lock and dam the river above is navi- 
gable up to Washington Avenue bridge, 
Minneapolis, for boats drawing five feet. 
There were no lockages during the year.” 
Nor is it passing strange that “there were no 
lockages during the year,” since, while the 
river was made navigable above the dam, 
the channel for some miles below is only two 
and one-half feet deep. The channel created 
by the dam is, therefore, about as valuable 
for navigation as a bridge would be for 
traffic which ended in mid-stream. 


TO GENERATE ELECTRIC CURRENT 


As a partial offset to the loss of the invest- 
ment in the upper lock and dam, however, the 


new project embraces an additional enter- 
prise, and one which has never before been 
undertaken by the national government. 
This enterprise is to utilize the head of water 
created by the new dam for the generation of 
electric power. Instead of a lift of about 
thirteen feet as originally intended, the dam 
will have a lift of about thirty feet. With the 
discharge of the river of about 1500 feet at 
low water to 60,000 feet at flood, it is esti- 
mated that 15,000 horse-power can be gener- 
ated for 280 days of the year. The rest of the 
year the flow may fall so low as to develop 
only gooo horse-power, and, as with many’ 
hydro-electric developments it will be neces- 
sary to install an auxiliary steam plant. The 
power-house and the penstocks which lead 
the water to the turbines provide for the 
installation of four units of 3800 horse- 
power, each unit susceptible of independent 
operation according to the amount of the 
flow of water. From the power-house on the 
east side of the river the dam, of hollow con- 
struction, with an electric-lighted passage- 
way below its crest, will extend for 600 feet 
across the river to the huge lock on the west 
bank. Eighty feet wide and 350 feet in 
length between the gates, the lock is more than 
ample to accommodate any boats which can 
ascend the river from St. Louis, where the 
six-foot channel begins. 

In extenuation of the abandonment of the 
original project, involving the complete loss 
of the money expended on the upper lock and 
dam, it is only fair to its originators to call 
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NEW LOCK AND DAM AND SOLDIERS’ HOME 
(With a head of thirty feet the dam will create 15,000 electric horsepower and form a slack-water navigable basin extend- 
ing to the proposed Minneapolis river traffic terminal) 


attention to the great development which has 
taken place since its adoption in the science 
of the generation of hydro-electric power and 
to the great increase in the commercial de- 
mand for electric power. As has been pointed 


out by the engineer in charge of the new 
project, it would be quite as unfair to criti- 
cize the lack of foresight in an owner of city 
real estate who builds a six-story building for 
failing to foresee that in a few years the 





























NEW PROJECT—350-FOOT LOCK 


(For lockage of barge fleets and power-boat convoys) 
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growth of the city would demand its being 
wrecked to give place to a sky-scraper. 

What disposition will be made of the elec- 
tric power generated by the dam is yet to be 
determined by Congress. It is proposed, 
however, either to sell it to the highest bidder 
or to the University of Minnesota for experi- 
mental and lighting purposes and to the 
municipalities of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
at a price which will pay a stated rate of 
interest on the cost of construction and 
maintenance of the lock and dam. As the 
park boards of Minneapolis and St. Paul own 
most of the shores along the lake to be 
created by the dam and flowage rights will 
have to be obtained from them, their atti- 
tude in granting those rights may be a factor 
in the rate at which the electric power will be 
disposed of. Under the original project for 
two locks and dams, flowage rights were ob- 
tained to a certain height and little trouble 
is anticipated in obtaining the additional 
flowage rights necessitated by the present 
project unless the park boards should take 
the attitude of the owner of an island in 
the river who granted to the government the 
right to flow his island under the original plan 
for a certain sum, which would have put it 
ten feet under water, but who now demands 
additional compensation because his island 
will be twenty feet below the surface! 


SCENIC EFFECTS 


Whether or not there will ever be sufficient 
traffic on the Mississippi to and from Min- 
neapolis to warrant the stupendous expendi- 
tures being made by the government in 
changing the head of navigation from St. 
Paul to Minneapolis, nevertheless from a 
purely esthetic standpoint the possibilities of 
the lake to be created by the dam are unique. 
The beauties of the deep gorge through which 
the river flows from the university grounds to 
the dam are known only to the occasional 
pedestrian who wanders down the paths at 
the foot of the cliffs on either bank or to 
travelers on the parkways on their summits 
through a few vistas among the trees. To 
realize fully the charm of. this stretch of 
river, winding between precipitous, wooded 
banks, broken by deep coulees and fine head- 
lands of bright colored sandstone, it must be 
seen from the water. 

To the University of Minnesota the cre- 
ation of a beautiful lake from eight hundred 
to one thousand feet wide extending from the 
very foot of the campus for six miles, will 
undoubtedly mean the development of the 
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sport of boat-racing, which for lack of an 
available course near at hand has not before 
found place among its college sports. The 
shallowness of the stream has heretofore made 
the navigation of the river from Minneapolis 
impossible for motor-boats. With the lake 
as a starting-point the beautiful stretches of 
the Mississippi between and below the Twin 
Cities, the St. Croix, Wisconsin, and other 
tributaries of the river, running through some 
of the finest scenery in the Middle West, can 
easily be reached, while for canoes and row- 
boats no other large city will have such a 
stretch of water so easily available. 

The point selected by the government for 
the construction of the dam and the topog- 
raphy of the river banks make the execution 
of the project a comparatively easy one. For 
almost the entire distance from the dam to 
the university grounds the river flows through 
a deep, narrow cleft in the sandstone rock. 
At no point are the cliffs over one thousand 
feet apart at their bases or too low to form 
ideal lateral retaining walls for the lake. 
While the current of the river is swift and: 
in places breaks into rapids, the actual fall 
from the flats to the dam is not great, the 
crest of the dam being only thirty feet high. 
The level of the lake will therefore not be 
sufficiently high to much diminish the height 
of the banks, while the beauty of the shores 
will be greatly enhanced by the submerging 
of unsightly flats and shallows. Fortunately, 
most of the land which will form the shores 
of the lake was acquired by the park boards 
of the two cities before it had been defaced 
by man and retains to-day nearly the same 
charm of natural wildness which existed over 
two hundred years ago when it was first seen 
by Father Hennepin. 


A SIX-FOOT CHANNEL 


When the lock and dam are completed the 
last step will have been taken in the govern- 
ment project of creating a six-foot channel 
from Minneapolis to St. Louis. That this 
will result in building up a commerce on, the 
Mississippi that will justify the cost of the 
improvements is strenuously denied by some 
transportation experts and as strenuously 
asserted by others. Those who deny any 
great future for water-borne traffic base their 
argument on the following considerations: 
That for years traffic on our rivers has 
steadily declined; that the main currents of 
commerce in this country, on account of the 
law of demand and supply, are from west to 
east and from east to west, while the Missis- 
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THE ST. PAUL LEVEE IN 1860 


(Old-style upper Mississippi steamboat—still in use. 
business career as a st 


sippi runs transversely to these currents; and 
that the low rates of freight of American rail- 
roads, combined with quicker transportation, 
make it impossible for the waterways to 
compete. On the other hand, those who 
foresee a great future for inland water-borne 
traffic point to its growth in Europe in recent 
years, and assert that it has been retarded by 
insufficient development of the waterways 
and the nullification of the economy of water 
transportation by inadequate terminal facili- 
ties for handling freight, and has been stran- 
gled by the unfair competition methods of the 
railroads. 

Be that as it may, a movement is now on 
foot to develop water-borne traffic in certain 
commodities which is not open to most of the 
objections urged by its opponents, the suc- 
cess of which would mean a revolution in one 
of the most important phases of traffic between 
the Northwest and the Atlantic seaboard. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


While the time will come when the United 
States will consume every bushel of wheat 
grown within its borders and every barrel of 
flour made by its mills, and while the export 


In center building on right Mr. James J. Hill began his 
eamboat shipping clerk) 


demand for flour is growing less and less, the 
annual exports of wheat and flour from this 
country still amount to a great tonnage. On 
an average crop the United States exports 
about 50,000,000 bushels of wheat, in 1908 we 
exported nearly 100,000,000 bushels, and the 
average annual exports of flour by the Min- 
neapolis mills alone for the last five years 
were Over 2,000,000 barrels. The wheat of 
Minnesota and the Dakotas and the flour 
made in their mills which goes abroad are 
now carried during the season of navigation 
down the Great Lakes and then by railroad 
or canal to seaboard. The freight from Min- 
neapolis to New York per one hundred 
pounds on export shipments is 19.50 cents 
lake and rail and two cents higher all rail. 

An enterprise backed by some of the most 
experienced men in the country in inland 
water transportation proposes on the com- 
pletion of the six-foot channel to carry wheat 
and flour by river from Minneapolis to ship- 
side at New Orleans for export at a rate of 
ten cents per one hundred pounds, or about 
one-half the cost of present transportation to 
the Atlantic seaboard. Coal has for many 
years been transported by water from Pitts- 
burgh to New Orleans, practically the same 
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SUGGESTION FOR RIVER BARGE TERMINAL AT MINNEAPOLIS 


distance as from Minneapolis to that port, at 
five cents per one hundred pounds. At the 
proposed rate to New Orleans they can com- 
pete, of course, with the present rate and 
they believe that they can also compete with 
any rate which can be made on the com- 
pletion of the new Erie Canal on wheat ship- 
ments via the Great Lakes and canal on 
account of the necessity of breaking bulk, 
with an extra elevation charge, on trans- 
shipment to the canal carriers, while on flour 
shipments the rail haul from mill to lake port 
of departure would be eliminated. Com- 

















A TYPICAL MISSISSIPPI RIVER STEAMBOAT 


pared with the saving-in the river rates to 
seaboard over the present routes, the greater 
sea carriage from New Orleans to European 
ports would be negligible. The river route 
would, moreover, be open for a longer period 
of the year and the time in reaching seaboard, 
about eleven days, would be no longer if 
as long. 


MODERN TERMINALS AND LABOR-SAVING 
APPLIANCES 


The antiquated and expensive methods of 
loading freight at our inland ports are to give 
place to the labor-saving devices in use on 
European rivers. There municipalities and 
private corporations have built modern termi- 
nals at the river towns and cities, equipped 
with every known device for expediting and 
cheapening the handling of freight. Such 
terminals are now maintained ‘at New Or- 
leans, where the handling charges approxi- 
mate fifteen cents a ton, and, being publicly 
owned, they invite competition in river 
trafic. At Davenport, Rock Island, Bur- 
lington, Muscatine, and other Mississippi 
River ports such terminals are now practi- 
cally assured and will also undoubtedly be 
established at Minneapolis. The old-style 
Mississippi River steamboat will be dis- 
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THE NEW ERA IN RIVER TRANSPORTATION: BARGES PROPELLED BY POWER BOATS FROM 
MINNEAPOLIS TO NEW ORLEANS 


(Old-style freighters to be replaced by barge fleets—shown in foreground—of five 1,000-ton barges operated by 


125-foot power boats. 


Barges 152 feet long, thirty-nine feet beam, eight feet molded depth and 


four feet minimum loaded draft) 


carded and the freight carried as on conti- 
nental waterways in fleets of barges, of about 
one thousand tons burden each, propelled by 
a power boat. 

In a few years, therefore, it is not improb- 
able that part of the commerce of the Great 
Lakes will be diverted to a new channel and 


that the upper Mississippi now only occa- 
sionally traveled by some old side-wheeler or 
still more antiquated stern-wheeler, will be 
alive with modern transports bearing the 
wheat of the prairies and the products of the 
mills to the south and the coal of Illinois to 
the Twin Cities. 





























A FAMILIAR MISSISSIPPI RIVER SCENE OF YESTERDAY 











THE HUDSON BAY ROUTE—TRANS- 
CONTINENTAL AND ‘TRANS- 
OCEANIC 


BY P. T. McGRATH 


HE approaching completion of the 
Panama Canal and the enactment by 
the American Congress of a measure dis- 
criminating against foreign ships plying 
therein, have greatly strengthened Canada’s 
determination to provide a railway to the 
shore of Hudson Bay and steamers across the 
Atlantic. When Sir William Van Horne 
some years ago declared that “Canada’s 
hopper was too large for the spout,” he doubt- 
less foresaw what has since come to pass,— 
the gradual increase of business by the St. 
Lawrence route until an almost unbearable 
congestion has made some alternative outlet 
inevitable; with the need for this alternative 
becoming rapidly intensified as the North- 
west grows in population and importance. 

For Newfoundland this problem is of special 
moment as Terranovan (Nfld.) sealing ships 
have been chosen for the exploratory work be- 
cause of the ice packs that are met, and Ter- 
ranovan sailors for pilots and crews because of 
their expertness in coping with ice conditions; 
and as the steamship route is inaugurated it 
will likely be vessels in the Terranovan trade 
and specially built for northern navigation 
that will be employed in the service. 

So prominent an issue in Canadian affairs 
has this problem of the Hudson Bay Railway 
become that in the summer of 1910 the 
Governor-General of that period, Earl Grey, 
made an overland journey from Winnipeg to 
the shores of Hudson Bay and there joining 
the Canadian Government ice-breaking steam- 
er Earl Grey, passed out through Hudson 
Bay and Strait, then southward along Labra- 
dor and Newfoundland and across to Nova 
Scotia, where he joined the Intercolonial 
Railway and returned to Ottawa, his journey 
being undertaken “to explode the theory that 
the region was barren and treeless and cov- 
ered with snow, and that the bay and strait 
weéte impassable nearly always because of 
ice.” The past summer, again, the Hon. 
Frank Cochrane, Minister of Railways in the 
Canadian cabinet, repeated this trip, to 
familiarize himself with the actual conditions 
regarding the proposed railway line, so that 
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the relative merits of Port Nelson and Fort 
Churchill on the shores of Hudson Bay as 
the terminal might be the better determined. 
Discussing the subject very fully with both 
these gentlemen after their return, the writer 
found them enthusiastic for the project and 
Mr. Cochrane intimated that he and his 
colleagues would decide the terminal matter 
for submission to the Ottawa Parliament at 
the session now in progress. 


“THE MEDITERRANEAN OF THE NORTH” 


The reason why this Hudson Bay project 
is advocated so warmly is that this bay itself, 
described by some as “the Mediterranean of 
the North,” is the third largest “‘sea”’ in the 
world and gives access to a region that 
promises to rival in the future the group of 
Northwestern States of the American Union. 
The area of the Mediterranean is 977,000 
square miles; of the Baltic 580,000; of Hud- 
son Bay 355,000. Its length is 800 miles 
and breadth 500, and, compared with the 
Great Lakes, it is a veritable ocean, for Lake 
Superior’s area is only 31,000 square miles; 
Lake Huron’s but 23,000; Lake Michigan’s a 
scant 22,500; Lake Erie’s merely 9960 and 
Lake Ontario’s barely 7240. The outlet of 
Hudson Bay to the Atlantic is Hudson Strait, 
nearly 500 miles long, with an average 
breadth of too miles, its narrowest width 
being sixty miles, so that this whole marine 
waste is a great land-locked sea, susceptible 
of development into a magnificent commer- 
cial waterway. The far-stretching expanse 
of continent which drains into it, fornrerly 
known as Rupert’s Land, after Prince Rupert, 
the famous cavalry general and first governor 
of the Hudson Bay Company, has become 
the seat of what may far outstrip the em- 
pires of old and become the homes of peaceful 
and prosperous millions. 


NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE HUDSON BAY 
REGION 


Indeed, Canada’s public men are only now 
awakening to the value of the fishery, peltry, 
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MAP OF THE HUDSON BAY REGION, SHOWING THE RAIL ROUTES CONNECTING THE WHEAT 
FIELDS OF MANITOBA AND SASKATCHEWAN WITH TIDEWATER 


forest, mineral, and agricultural wealth of 
the Hudson Bay district, the area of which is 
estimated at 1,500,000 square miles, compre- 
hending every variety of soil and climate. 
The bay itself yields the northern whale, so 
prized for its ‘‘whalebone,” a single adult 
specimen being now worth $15,000; the white 
whale, or grampus; the narwhal or sea- 
unicorn; the walrus; five species of seals; and 
thirty kinds of edible fishes. The peltries 
of the sea and shore have remained un- 
diminished after nearly three centuries of 
slaughter, and the “Company” spends 
$2,000,000 there every year in the purchase 
of fur alone—the most famous being the bear, 
fox, wolf, moose, caribou, wolverine, lynx, 
sable, ermine, marten, mink, otter, and the 
renowned beaver. 

In the southern section husbandry is prac- 
tised, in the west lies the fertile belt, with its 
teeming grain-fields, from which Canada has 
carved the three provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta; and where 
latterly, through the introduction of ranch- 
ing, products are being created which promise 
to greatly stimulate transportation agencies 
ere long. The forest products include three 
varieties of pine and spruce, two of elm, ash, 
poplar, and birch, and one of aspen, tam- 
arack, and fir. Smaller growths, suitable 
for pulp-making, abound also, and as the 


woodlands available in more southern lati- 
tudes become depleted these must be levied 
upon. The existence of such minerals as 
hematite and pyrite iron, copper, silver, gold, 
mica, gypsum, antimony, asbestos and coal 
has been determined, and if the precious 
metal should be found in workable quantity 
there is likely to be an eastern Klondike 
established on these lonely shores with such 
a rush of settlers there as follows every new 
discovery of auriferous areas anywhere in 
the world. 


LONG REIGN OF THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


The history of Hudson Bay is a remarkable 
one. Discovered by Henry Hudson in 1610, 
it was explored during the next half-century 
by many English voyagers seeking a North- 
west Passage, and in 1670 King Charles IL 
granted the whole territory draining into it, 
with absolute rights, to a company consisting 
of his cousin, Prince Rupert, and a number 
of Englishmen, to exploit its wealth of fish, 
furs, and peltries, and its supposed minerals, 
for their own advantage. Thus was formed 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, which con- 
trolled the region almost down to the present 
time. During the wars, in the Succeeding 
centuries, France repudiated this company’s 
claim to the vast northwestern wilderness and 
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the renowned D’Iberville, in 1681 with a 
sinall French flotilla, captured Fort Nelson, 

while in 1782 La Pérouse swept the principal 
stronghold,—Fort Prince of Wales, at Fort 
hurchill,—one of the strongest fortified 
aces in the world at the time, the walls 
ing thirty-four feet thick. 

During the Revolution the harrying of fur 
ships from Hudson Bay was practised and 
tfis process was repeated in the War of 1812, 
Wut since then British rule over that region 
tas not been disputed by outsiders. Of 
ifternal dissension there has, however, been 
Ho small share. Shortly after this period the 

“4 Northwest” and other fur companies were 
formed to compete against the Hudson’s Bay 
fompany and not till after years of bitter 
pivalry and many bloody encounters were 
ghese concerns absorbed by the parent 
[cuadaabdon: Until fifty years ago the com- 
yany actually governed the whole of North- 
western Canada and governed it with such a 
Hisregard for the rights of the settlers that a 
ebellion ensued, as a result of which the 
anadian Government, -in 1869, purchased 
tl the territory which the company possessed 
ithere, except the forts actually occupied by 
lit; and _ this extinguished its territorial 
‘authority. This area included what are now 
tthe three western provintes of Canada and 
| the territories of Ungava, Mackenzie, and 
; Franklin, embracing the less fertile regions 
‘north of those provinces, which are so 
| sparsely settled and so little developed that 
. they have not yet secured provincial ad- 
' ministration. 







MODERATE TEMPERATURES 


The impression which generally prevails 
that Hudson Bay and its surrounding lands 
are completely enshrouded by ice and snow 
is altogether erroneous. Sir Sandford Flem- 
ming, the distinguished engineer who built 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, in advocating 
a branch line to that bay, says: 


Moose Factory, on the margin of Hudson Bay, 
has a winter and summer temperature the same 
as Winnipeg, and the average snow fall is less than 
half that of Montreal and Quebec. . . . Looking 
forward but a few years the Dominion may come 
to possess in it a new sea-port. Archangel, the 
Russian port, is on a parallel of latitude of 13% 
degrees or more than 900 miles further north than 
Moose Factory. Archangel is a seaport of im- 
portance, with dockyard and a prosperous shipping 
trade. Its population is not inferior to some of 
our Canadian cities, and, before the founding of 
St. Petersburg, it was long the only seaport within 
the limits of Russia. ‘Can any person now living 
foretell what Moose Factory may yet become? 
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Assuming Canada’s western provinces to 
be her wheat belt, at any rate for exporting 
purposes, the center of the eastern section of 
this area would be Winnipeg, grain tributary 
to which might be most profitably forwarded 
via Fort William and the Great Lakes; and 
the center of the western section would be 
Saskatoon, the grain products of which 
could be most profitably shipped via Hudson 
Bay. Mr. M. J. Mutler, C. M. G., Deputy 
Minister of Railways for Canada, in a re- 
port in 1909 on the Hudson Bay Railway, 
observes: 


This immense district is equal in area to the 
States of North and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Iowa, where there is a 
population of about 10,000,000, and a railway 
mileage of about 50,000; and I think that, square 
mile to square mile, the fertility of the Northwest 
is at least equal to that of the States named. 


AS A TRADE ROUTE 


In considering this Hudson Bay project 
more or less academically, as it has been 
viewed for many years past, all attention has 
been devoted to its use as an avenue for 
moving grain from Western Canada to tide- 
water, for conveyance to foreign markets, 
while little notice has been given to an equally 
important phase of the problem,—the utiliza- 
tion of the route as an outlet for imports for 
western commerce. In the great whéat- 
growing belt all the immense prairies are 
being covered with settlers at the rate of 
hundreds of thousands annually, the whole 
of whose requirements, except what they 
raise from the land, will have to be conveyed 
to them by railroads. The establishing of a 
Hudson Bay route will ensure to these grow- 
ing communities and to others yet unborn, 
an alternative such as, for instance, the Mis- 
sissippi River affords to the communities 
which can be reached by water carriage along 
its banks; and even with the handicap of the 
ice pack for some months, there ought to be 
possibilities of enormous expansion in this 
region. The manufacturers in the Maritime 
Provinces should be able to place their prod- 
ucts in Western Canada by this means at 
rates at present unapproachable. Mr. Butler 
already quoted, calculates that coal from Cape 
Breton can be conveyed to Port Nelson for 
$3.75 a ton and hauled by rail to Saskatoon 
for $4 more, whereas coal costs quite $9 there 
now. An immense trade in fish from Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland could be built up 
in the great West with steamers plying there 
every summer, and when we cross the 
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A SEALING STEAMER BOUND FOR HUDSON BAY 


Atlantic and consider the proposition in rela- 
tion to British and European manufactures 
generally, it will be at once apparent that 
enormous quantities of articles destined for 
the Western Provinces could be more profit- 
ably conveyed there by way of Hudson Bay 
than otherwise. 

The advantages of the Hudson Bay route, 
as stated in discussions thereon, are many. 
From Liverpool to Fort Churchill via Hudson 
Bay is only 2946 nautical miles, or but nine- 
teen more than from Liverpool to Montreal, 
via Belle Isle Strait, and as the rail haul 
between Winnipeg and Montreal is 14094 
miles, while that between Churchill and 
Saskatoon is only 580 miles, this route will 
effect an average shortening of the distance 
from the western wheat fields to the Atlantic 
seaboard of 914 miles. It has been calculated 
by Mr. Butler that the Hudson Bay route 
will mean a saving of about five cents a 
bushel over wheat going to the Atlantic sea- 
board, or $3,000,000 annually on an export 
trade of 25,000,000 bushels via this route; 
provided insurance rates are the same. In 
cattle shipments there would be effected, it 
has been said, a saving in freight of 20 cents 
per too pounds, as well as a lessening in de- 
terioration; because with colder weather in 
the more northern latitude, it should be pos- 
sible to carry cattle, meats, butter, eggs, etc., 
under much more advantageous conditions 
than via Montreal. 


PRESENT INABILITY OF RAILROADS TO HANDLE 
GRAIN TRAFFIC 


Yet another fact in favor of this route is 
the inability of the Canadian railroads, even 
at the rate they are progressing, to handle the 
annual output of the West in farm products. 
Every fall for the past twenty years, there 
has been, according to western authorities, a 
grain blockade, that of the past year having 
been perhaps the worst on record, and there 
is no immediate prospect of any decided 
improvement, because the area under culti- 
vation is being enlarged even more rapidly 
than increased railroad facilities are being 
provided. It is declared by capable students 
of the problem that even with the double- 
tracking of the western railroads it will be 
impossible for them to move the annual grain 
crops henceforth and it is pointed out that 
in the autumn of 1911 and again in 1912, the 
Canadian authorities had to apply to the 
American government for permission to for- 
ward train loads of wheat through American 
territory. It is likewise questioned whether, 
when the Panama Canal is opened, it will be 
profitable to haul western grain across the 
Rocky Mountains and ship it to Europe via 
San Francisco; and it is argued that the obvious 
way forit togo would bevia Hudson Bay if that 
route was feasible; so that the whole issue turns 
on that point: “Is it feasible and can the rail- 
road and steamships be made self-supporting?” 
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AS AN ENGINEERING PROPOSITION 


With regard to the railroad there is, ad- 
mittedly, no dispute as to its being a fairly 
simple engineering project. Construction 
work is already under way. The line will run 
from The Pas, the farthest point on the 
Canadian Northern Railway, and contracts 
for the first 255 miles of the line were awarded 
in August, to11, to the J. D. McArthur 
Company, while in July, 1912, a contract for 
the second section, seventy miles, was 
awarded to the same company. The whole 
line to Fort Churchill will be 477 miles and to 
Port Nelson 410, and the third contract has 
to await the decision of the Canadian cabinet 
as to the terminal, which will likely be Fort 
Nelson, because of the shorter rail haul and 
cheaper harbor works. The report of the 
engineer who surveyed the route showed that 
the railroad could be built cheaply but 
effectively and a “‘four-tenths”’ grade secured, 
but that expensive harbor improvements 
would be necessary at either point. The 
estimates were: 





ForT Port. 
CHURCHILL NELSON 
Construction of railway $11,351,000 $8,982,000 
Buildings, power plant, 
BUCS acts sin: OG atess ews ase 1,700,000 1,648,000 
Two elevators (each four 
million bushels)... . . 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Terminals :..6. 6.5.64 's6 320,000 320,000 
Engineering and contin- 
SOIR i585 crea ein 1,737,000 1,477,000 
Harbor works and dredg- 
RR pin. 5 jan suey oie ane 6,675,000 5,065,000 
$25,783,000 $21,492,000 


Mr. Butler, recognizing that the period of 
navigation would be short, estimated that 
by working sixteen trains a day, each carrying 
4,000 tons, there could be moved to tidewater 
at Nelson in thirty working days, allowing 
for accidents and delays, 64,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, or about one-fifth of Canada’s 
western crops in 1914 or 1915, when the route 
is expected to be in operation. The reason 
he allows only thirty days is that grain cannot 
be moved till the harvest time, and for the 
same reason he says: “I assume that ships 
can be secured wherever there is sufficient 
business offered. It is apparent that at least 
nine per day would need to be loaded, or 
say 135 to 140, to do the business—allowing 
two trips to each ship. Any additional busi- 
ness taken to the bay would have to be 
stored until the following August—nine 
months.” 

The only remaining questions, then, are, 
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whether Hudson Bay and Strait can be navi- 
gated for a sufficiently long period each year 
to insure the removal of this grain or the 
greater portion of it; whether the risks of the 
route through ice, fog, and compass varia- 
tions are such as to discourage shipping, and 
whether the insurance rates over such a route 
can be kept at least as low as those on the 
St. Lawrence. These questions are still un- 
answered after thirty years of discussion and 
inquiry. 


PROBLEMS OF NAVIGATION 


In the early ’80’s the agitation for a Hudson 
Bay route first developed in Manitoba and 
in 1885-6 the Newfoundland sealing steamer 
Neptune, with Commander Gordon, R. N., in 
charge and Capt. Wm. Sopp, of St. John’s 
as ice pilot, was sent to the region to deter- 
mine, if possible, the period of navigability. 
It is admitted that Hudson Bay itself is not 
ice-bound at any period of the year except 
along shore and the difficulty is entirely in 
Hudson Strait which is choked for seven or 
eight months with ice from the Arctic archi- 
pelago north of Canada’s mainland. Com- 
mander Gordon, after two seasons, reported 
Hudson Strait navigable from July 15 to 
October 15, by specially built steamers of 
about two thousand tons gross, fortified for 
combating ice and so constructed as to be 
fair freight carriers. 

After this report the project languished 
until 1896, when the Canadian Liberal party, 
in the campaign which saw Laurier first elected 
Premier, promised a Hudson Bay railroad and 
the next year the Newfoundland sealer Diana, 
a consort of the Neptune, was sent to the reg- 
ion in charge of Commander Wakeham, with 
Capt. James Joy, of St. John’s, as ice master, 
and a representative of the Manitoba Govern- 
ment, Mr. James Fisher, K. C., on board. 
Wakeham’s report concurred substantially 
with Gordon’s, fixing the opening of naviga- 
tion early in July and stating October 20 to 
be “the extreme limit of safe naviga- 
tion in the fall.’ Fa 

Again nothing was done until 1903-04, 
when a revival of the western agitation 
obliged the Laurier Government to despatch 
a third expedition, this time in the sealer 
Neptune again, with Professor Low, the 
Dominion geologist, in command and Capt. 
Samuel Bartlett, of St. John’s, as ice pilot. 
Low’s report fixed “the period of safe navi- 
gation for ordinary iron steamships through 
Hudson Strait and across Hudson Bay to the 
port of Churchill, at from July 20 to Novem- 
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ber 1, which period might be increased with- 
out much risk by a week earlier in the season 
and by perhaps two weeks at the close.” 
Once more nothing was done until roro, 
when American activity in Panama Canal 
construction coupled with the growing inrush 
to the west, made some action by Canada 
inevitable and Earl Grey undertook his 
journey to Hudson Bay and returned to 
Ottawa to vigorously advocate this project. 
To-day the railway is partly constructed and 
soon steps to improve the steamship route 
will be necessary. 

All the foregoing authorities combined in 
declaring that under any circumstances, 
in order to make the route safely navigable, 
it would be necessary thoroughly to equip it 
with lighthouses, fog-alarms, and other coast 
aids; while a hydrographic survey of the 
strait, the eastern section of the bay, which 
contains many islands, and the approaches to 
Churchill and Nelson would be indispensable 
also; and they laid stress, likewise, upon the 
difficulties which existed with regard to the 
unreliability of the compass, the uncertainty 
of the tides and currents, and the prevalence of 
what is known as “frozen fog,” experienced 
there late in the autumn. 

The photographs herewith show what the 
Newfoundland sealing steamers have to 
contend with in northern waters every spring 
and what steamers plying on the Hudson 
Bay route may also expect later in the season. 


WORKING THROUGH THE ICE 


These sealers were formerly,—like the 
whalers of Dundee, New Bedford and San 
Francisco,—wooden ships of small tonnage, 
scarcely any exceeding 700 tons, compara- 
tively short, so that they could thread the 
torturous ice passages more easily, and con- 
structed of oak and greenheart, the most 
effective materials for resisting ice pressure 
or contact with the jagged particles of the 
crystal plains. Of such a class were the 
steamers Neptune and Diana, employed in 
the investigating cruises in Hudson Bay, and 
the Arctic, that won more notice by her expe- 
ditions to northern waters under Captain 
Bernier. Fifteen vears ago the Reid Com- 
pany operating the railroad and steamboat 
transport systems of Newfoundland, con- 
structed a steel steamer, the Bruce, for ice 
fighting in Cabot Strait every winter, and 
she proved so successful that in 1905 the ex- 
periment of building a steel ship for the seal 
fishery was tried by a firm at St. John’s, 
which put out one, appropriately named the 
Adventure. She was also a great success, so 
much so that since then a whole flotilla has 
been built of these ships to replace the wooden 
vessels formerly in the business, as these have 
been reduced by loss during the sealing 
season, for scarcely a year passes without 
some vessel going to bottom. Although 
these steel boats range from 1000 to 4000 tons 
and some are used as passenger liners be- 
tween New York, Halifax and St. John’s 
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every summer, it was found during the sealing 
season last spring that every one of them 
sustained serious injuries to their propellers, 
which severely hampered them in their opera- 
tions, and in two cases compelled them to 
return to St. John’s because they were so 
crippled that they could not further cruise. 
It is by no means unreasonable to conclude 
that similar trouble will have to be faced 
even by steamers operating in Hudson Bay, 
if they should prove to be of the same class 
as the Newfoundland sealers, which admit- 
tedly are the best suited of any vessels afloat 
to undertake that service if it should be 
inaugurated to-morrow. 

Difficulties in other directions must always 
attend the navigation of Hudson Bay. The 
most serious of these is the unreliability of 
the compass in these waters, that used on 
ships often failing them on occasions. This 
unreliability of the compass forms a serious 
menace to the possibility of safely navigating 
those waters, unless in the meantime the 
cause of this disturbance can be discovered 
and its influence set at nought. 

Another difficulty is that there are no 
charts of these waters and that very thor- 
ough and costly hydrographic surveys will 
have to be made of the whole region from the 
Atlantic through Hudson Strait and across 
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Hudson Bay to whatever point is chosen as 
the railway terminal; and that very costly 
equipments of light-houses, fog alarms, and 
Marconi stations will need to be provided if 
the route is ever to be successfully operated. 
When one reflects, therefore, on the frequency 
of shipping mishaps in the St. Lawrence, in 
spite of all that Canada has spent in improv- 
ing the navigational aids of the Gulf and 
river, one begins to realize the difficulties 
which will beset the navigation of Hudson 
Bay, and how much more costly it may 
prove to utilize it as a shipping route 
than the routes which are now employed, 
namely, the St. Lawrence and the Atlantic 
coast ports. 

Finally, it is important to remember that 
while Hudson Bay itself is never closed, the 
navigation of the strait is the real problem, 
not alone from the ordinary obstacles to 
navigation, but from what is described as 
frozen fog, a form of gelid vapor that is com- 
mon as winter approaches and that practi- 
cally denies all attempt to navigate through 
it. In view of all these circumstances, then, 
it is quite apparent that the navigation of 
Hudson Strait will prove by no means easy 
and that the problem of making the route 
commercially possible will call for Canada’s 
best efforts for a long time. 





























SCENE AT THE ENTRANCE TO HUDSON STRAIT 






































THE HIMALAYAN TERMINUS OF THE DARJEELING RAILWAY, THE CROOKEDEST LINE IN THE WORLD 


HOW THE RAILROAD IS MODERN- 


IZING ASIA 
BY LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


"Tse question that a railway company in 
Europe or the Americas asks itself when 
considering the construction of a new line is, 
“Will it pay? Will the ultimate returns 
from freight and passenger traffic be equal to 
a fair interest on the money invested?” If 
this question is answered in the negative, 
unless there is a bonus or guarantee of some 
sort forthcoming, the line will not be built. 

If this same test had been applied in Asia, 
50 per cent. of that great continent’s present 
railway mileage would be non-existent. Asia 
is—and will be for many years—in a forma- 
tive state politically. Frontiers and spheres 
of influence are being advanced and pushed 
back, and the ability or inability of a power 
speedily to place an army at some remote 
point of vantage may mean the difference 
between winning or losing a province, or even 
a kingdom. Railways have been built, 
therefore, regardless of their promise, re- 
motely or ever, to pay adequate financial 
returns. It is these strategic and semi- 


strategic considerations which principally 
differentiate Asiatic—and to a lesser degree 
African—railway development from that of 
the more settied occidental continents. 

Russia had more in mind the winning 
of Manchuria, Port Arthur, and the long- 
striven-for ice-free port at Dalny than the 
development of the thousands of miles of 
intervening steppes when she embarked on 
the Titanic task of constructing the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. The branches of that 
line toward the borders of Chinese Turkestan, 
and the line from the Caspian to the Oxus 
and the Persian borders, were only stepping- 
stones to the realization of Russia’s supreme 
ambition, the conquest of India. That all of 
these schemes were given an indefinite setback 
in the defeat of Russia by Japan was no fault 
of the railways. 

Japan is constantly strengthening her posi- 
tion ir Korea and Manchuria by the con- 
struction of lines not warranted commer- 
cially, and India has gridironed with rails the 
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bleak deserts of her vulnerable northwest 
frontier. Strategic considerations, too, will 
outweigh all others in determining by what 
route, and by what powers, the long-talked-of 
Europe-to-India railway will finally be built. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that 
many lines or sections of lines built primarily 
for strategic purposes have, later, yielded con- 
siderable returns through the channels of 
regular business, thus quickening into life 
great sections which must otherwise have 
lain dormant. In the long run, therefore, 
there has been real economic benefit from this 
construction apparently abnormal from an 
economic point of view. 


INDIA’S ADVANCED SYSTEM 


In any general survey of the existing rail- 
ways of Asia, India is entitled to first consid- 
eration, not only because she has the greatest 
mileage and the best-built and best-managed 
lines, but also because, through well-devised 
laws of control, she is getting the best results 
fromthem. For these very reasons, however, 
—because the Indian railway system is al- . 
ready so far advanced—only the briefest 
attention to it is possible in an article which, 
from the present nature of Asiatic railway 
development, is to be largely devoted to the 
discussion of plans and projects. 

Railway construction was inaugurated in 
India in the early ’50’s by the commencement 
of short lines running out of Calcutta and 
Bombay. It was not, however, until the end 
of the ’60’s that the connection between these 
two cities was established. Meanwhile, once 
it had been demonstrated that the Indian 
coolie would lay aside caste prejudices and 
patronize the railway, lines were started in 
many other parts of the empire, and it has 
been the steady extension of these that has 
brought the present mileage of India up to 
nearly 36,000, half of which is of the very use- 
ful 5-ft. 6-in. gauge. These lines may be 
roughly divided into three classes: Govern- 
ment owned and operated, government owned 
and operated by a private company, and pri- 
vately owned and operated. The tendency 
is strongly toward bringing all but the 
strictly strategic lines into the second class. 
Only three great systems are now operated 
by the government, with the probabilities 
strong that two of these will shortly be turned 
over to private companies to run, leaving 
only the great 4000-mile Northwestern Rail- 
way to be kept tuned up by state manage- 
ment for the ever-imminent frontier war. 

Government regulation of railways is car- 
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EFFECTS OF INDIAN SUMMER HEAT ON THE RAILS OF THE SOUTHERN MAHRATTA 


ried on in India, under a system of laws which 
has been the outgrowth of a half-century of 
experience. One of the most important bene- 
fits directly traceable to this regulation is the 
almost complete freedom from serious acci- 
dents due to a rigid insistence on safety de- 
vices. Out of 371,580,000 passengers car- 
ried in the year 1910, but three lost their lives 
from causes beyond their own control — one 
fatality for every 4,478,000,000 miles traveled. 
The incentive for cut-throat competition 
between roads is eliminated by confining each 
system, as far as possible, to its own territory, 
while the establishment of minimum rates, 
which cannot be cut under, makes such com- 
petition almost impossible. The public is 
protected by the establishment of maximum 
rates which may not be exceeded. 

The steadfast endeavor of the Indian Rail- 
way Board has been to make third-class fares 
so low that for even the poorest coolie it will 
be cheaper to ride than to walk, and the 
present ruling fares of from one-third to five- 
twelfths of a cent per mile have accomplished 
that desideratum. A man can ride twenty- 
five miles in an hour for less than even his 
pitifully small daily wage amounts to. Spe- 
cially drawn freight tariffs are also in force for 
the benefit of the millions of small farmers 
and merchants who make up the bulk of 
India’s population. 

How well the railways themselves have 
thriven under a system which, at a cursory 
glance, might appear to be devised entirely 
in the interest of the public may best be 
shown by pointing out that, with the excep- 
tion of several insignificant lines in native 
states, there is not a single one of the hundred 


and more lines in India that has not paid 
from 4 to 1o per cent. from the year it was 
opened. 

India’s existing railways might be described 
as a complete and comprehensive system of 
trunks, reaching from the seas to the outer- 
most frontiers, from and between which the 
increasingly closer mesh of the network of the 
future is to be woven. It is a magnificent 
beginning, and the peace and prosperity it has 
brought to India should be a striking object 
lesson to the rest of Asia. What the rest of 
Asia has done, is doing, and hopes to do in 
railway development, with the motives under- 
lying it all, we have now to see. 


JOINING INDIA AND BURMA 


Although there is still a considerable dis- 
tance to be spanned before there is rail con- 
nection between India and Burma, the roads 
of the latter country are under the control of 
the Railway Board of the Delhi Governjnent 
and the general system of operation is pat- 
terned closely upon that of India. The main 
trunk line—725 miles in length—runs north- 
ward from Rangoon to Mandalay, and on to 
Myitkyina at the border of the Chinese 
province of Yunnan, following the rich and 
populous valley of the Irrawadi most of the 
way. From Rangoon one branch runs west 
to Bassein and Prome and another in an 
easterly direction to Moulmein, beyond the 
Salween. The latter line will ultimately be 
extended south, down the Burmese “pan- 
handle,” to Tavoy and Mergui, and, when 
the railway from the Federated Malay States 
is pushed up to meet it,.on to the Siamese 
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border. There are no insuperable engineer- 
ing difficulties to be encountered at any point 
between Moulmein and Penang, but, as the 
population is light, the jungles dense and the 
river crossings numerous, there is nothing in 
the present promise of either local or through 
traffic to warrant the heavy expenditure that 
would be necessary to build such a line. 
Similar difficulties make a connection be- 
tween Moulmein and Bangkok unlikely, 
though the distance to be bridged is less than 
150 miles. 

India and Burma will be brought into rail 
connection in less than two years by a line 
projected to cross from Mogaung, by the 
Huking Valley, to join the Assam-Bengal 
Railway at Ledo. The more direct connec- 
tion between Prome and Chittagong may not 
be an accomplished fact within five years. 
Neither of these routes, however, is likely to 
prove of more than local importance, for, on 
account of the several ferryings incident to 
crossing the broad Bramaputra-Ganges Delta, 
it is improbable that even mail can be carried 
more quickly than by the present fast steamer 
service between Rangoon and Calcutta. 
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The 180-mile branch of the Burma Rail- 
ways running easterly from Rangoon to Lashio 
was planned at a time when Europe had 
come to consider the breaking’ up of. China 
as a matter almost of months, a time when 
British ambitions were fixed upon staking 
off the best part of Central China for herself 
by means of a great railway from Shanghai 
to Rangoon. This branch from Mandalay 
was to furnish the Burmese link in what 
would have been the first of Asia’s great 
international sea-to-sea railways, but, before 
it had reached its goal—Kunlong Ferry, on 
the Salwee1 
lated to. give China promise of a new lease on 
life and Britain’s interest in the development 
of her “‘sphere of influence”’ fell from a politi- 
cal to a commercial plane. She trimmed her 
ambitions to meet the changed conditions, 
gave up the plan of throwing a British railway 
across China, thereby displaying both tact 
and common sense. How France has har- 
vested “Dead Sea Fruit” in persisting in 
carrying out a railway project originally con- 
tingent on the dismemberment of China will 
be shown presently. 

The successful construction 














by an American firm of the 
remarkable Gokteik Viaduct 
over the chasm of the Nam- 
Hpa-Se on the Lashio Branch 
of the Burma Railways 
proved to be an entering 
wedge for American competi- 
tion in a field hitherto prac- 
‘ tically closed to non-British 
bidders. This curved steel 
trestle, which is itself built 
upon a natural bridge of 
basalt over a thousand feet 
above the river torrent, pre- 
sented engineering features 
so unusual that tenders were 
called for from builders of all 
the world. The triumph of the 
American firm opened their 
way to other large contracts 
in India, and from what the 
present writer has observ ed 
in the last two years in 
Asia and Africa, it would 
seem safe to say that another 
ten years will place Ameri- 
’ can steel bridge builders in 
a position of preéminence 








PART OF AN INDIAN FRONTIER LINE THAT MAY ULTIMATELY 
BE PART OF THE TRANS-PERSIAN LINE 


(Heavy rock cutting and tunneling on most of the Indian mountain lines have 


made construction very expensive) 


scarcely lower than that 
occupied by our manufac- 
turers of mining and elec- 
trical machinery. 
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VIEW ON THE RAILWAY BETWEEN COLOMBO AND KANDY, CEYLON 


(The great growth of this rich island’s tea and rubber plantations is demanding a steady extension of transportation facilities) 


THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES LINE 

The connection between the British Straits 
Settlements colonies of Penang and Singa- 
pore is effected by 472 miles of railway along 
the east side of the Malay Peninsula, ferries 
from the mainland to each island, and twenty 
miles of line on the island of Singapore. The 
meter-gauge Federated Malay States Rail- 
way, which also manages the Johore State 
Railway through the independent state of 
that name, is one of the best built and best 
run tropical railways in the world. 

Already very prosperous through their 
average annual production of $30,000,000 
worth of tin—far more than half of the world’s 
total output—the various units of the ably 
conceived and maintained Federation of 
Malay States were in a position to give ample 
business to a railroad long before the vigorous 
exploitation of their agricultural resources 
doubled and trebled that business. Now 
that they lead the world in plantation-grown 
rubber, with numerous other tropical prod- 
ucts footing up increasingly higher totals 
annually, the Federated Malay States line 
has developed into one of the most prosperous 
concerns in the East. -Besides paying for ex- 
cellent and up-to-date improvements and 


several branches and extensions, it has 
proved the largest and steadiest source of 
revenue of the government. 

Two important branches run from the 
main line to Malacca and Port Swettenham, 
while a number of motor lines serve districts 
not reached by rail. A branch is under con- 
struction from Bahau, half way between 
Penang and Singapore, ina northerly direction 
to Temarah, which would be the natural 
point of departure for a line up the fairly well 
populated east coast of the peninsula to Bang- 
kok. A projected northerly extension from 
Prai (Penang Ferry) into the State of Kedah 
will be the first link’ in the Singapore- 
Rangoon line by the west coast of the penin- 
sula, which has been referred to in the 
paragraphs on Burma. 


JAVA’S PROFITABLE CARRIERS 


The railways of the Dutch East Indies, like 
their population, are mostly crowded into the 
rich and beautiful island of Java. Out of a 
total of 1500 miles of-line in the whole archi- 
pelago, with its total area of 587,000 square 
miles, 1400 have been laid in Java which, but 
a scant48,o00 square miles in extent, is but 
slightly larger than Luzon or Cuba. But for 
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TRAIN SHED OF THE KUALA LUMPUR STATION ON THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES RAILWAY 
(ONE OF THE BEST-BUILT AND BEST-PAYING LINES IN TROPICAL ASIA) 


a short line from Batavia to Buitenzorg, the 
summer capital, all of this considerable mile- 
age is state-owned and operated. On ac- 
count of the extremely dense population of 
the island—6oo to the square mile—and the 
absence of a great amount of water-borne 
competition, all lines have paid handsomely 
from the first, and but for the short-sighted 
policy of the home government in deflecting a 
considerable part of the earnings of the state 
railways for use in Holland, the Javan sys- 
tem would be even more extensive than it 
is. Generally speaking, the railways of Java 
are constructed with a thoroughness charac- 
teristic of the Hollandaise Dutchmen and 
run with a deliberation characteristic of the 
Dutch East Indian. There are no night 
trains between the large cities and but few 
suburban locals are run after sunset. Acci- 
dents are almost unknown. 

Two short lines at Deli and Padang, on 
Sumatra, complete the list of the Dutch East 
Indian railways, but with a fuller pacification 
of the tribes of the interior and the incidental 
extension of agricultural activity, there will 
be a demand for improved transportation 
facilities in this the most favorably located of 
all the great Mayasian islands. 

Dutch Borneo has no railways and, save in 
the vicinity of the rapidly growing oil fields, 
there is no immediate call for them. In non- 
Dutch Borneo, Sarawak and Brunei will 
probably be able to get along for a couple of 


more decades with such transportation facili- 
ties as are offered by the sea and their broad, 
deep rivers, but the great increases in rubber 
cultivation in British North Borneo will 
shortly make necessary a complete rebuilding 
of the present poorly constructed narrow- 
gauge line running west from Jesselton, and 
probably short lines running into the interior 
from Sandakan and one or two other coastal 
points. There is good business awaiting the 
100 miles of railway that may shortly be 
built out from Makassar, the rapidly growing 
port of Southern Celebes, but in no part of 
British, Dutch or German New Guinea—the 
world’s largest non-continental island—for all 
of its fertile valleys and good harbors, is there 
any likelihood that the whistle of the locomo- 
tive will awaken the echoes of the jungle for 
half a century. 


TRUNK LINES AND BRANCHES IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Most of the railway history of the Philip- 
pines has been made since the final pacifica- 
tion of the islands in 1902. In 1892 the 
Manila Railway Company, a British corpora- 
tion, opened a line running north from that 
capital through the rich central valley of 
Luzon to the port of Dagupan, a distance of 
120 miles. This line, much damaged by the 
incessant fighting which had waged about it 
for three years, was the beginning from which 
Luzon’s present thoroughly up-to-date rail- 
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A PHILIPPINE TRAIN AND MODERN SIGNALING APPARATUS 


way system was built. There are now over 
600 miles of line in operation, with plans com- 
plete for a comprehensive network on the 
broad and populous plain of western Luzon, 
and branches penetrating some of the fertile 
mountain valleys, these, where practicable, 
going on to the rich but little developed east 
coast. Among other lines under construc- 
tion is the urgently-needed branch from 
Aringay to Baguio, the lofty summer capital, 
at present served only : 


ing will doubtless justify the outlay. Active 
work on the seventy-five-mile line projected 
for the island of Negros has not yet com- 
menced, 

It is estimated that by 1915 there will be 
nearly 1000 miles of railway in all the Philip- 
pines, and if the lines which are justified on 
the islands of Samar, Leyte, and Mindanao 
are constructed, the next decade may see 
that mileage doubled. 





by the enormously 
costly Benguet wagon 
road, large parts of 
which have been 
destroyed by flood 
nearly every season 
since it was built. 
The Philippine Rail- 
way Company, an 
American corporation, 
was given the conces- 
sion for building the 
lines of the Visayan 








A FRANCO-CHINESE 
VENTURE 

The 300-mile French 
line from Hanoi to 
Yunnan-fu was pro- 
jected, originally, 
about the time of the 
Boxer troubles, as an 





almost purely  stra- 
tegic venture—as a 


harpoon, so to speak, 
thrown into what had 
been picked out as 








or central islands of 
thearchipelago, and to 
date a thirty-five mile trunk on the thickly 
populated island of Cebu and about the same 
mileage on the island of Panay have been 
completed. These lines have cost rather 
more than was originally estimated—the 
Cebu line ran to over $50,000 a mile—but 
they are most substantially built, with all 
bridges, culverts and- stations of steel and 
concrete, and the good business they are do- 


A COUNTRY STATION SCENE IN JAVA 


France’s fragment of 
dismembered China. 
Being put through in the face of China’s — 
growing evidences of vitality, it found itself, 
upon completion in 1910, forced to face the 
world on its merits, and its showing has been 
but a sorry one. Though of but meter 
gauge, it cost over $60,000 per mile, there 
being a total of 150 tunnels, an average of one 
to every two miles of line. The longest 
trains that can be operated consist of but 
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seventeen cars, and even these are able to 
average only fifteen miles an hour. Disasters 
from landslips have been appalling, one re- 
cent slide requiring a force of 1000 coolies 
three months to remove. Both freight and 
passenger traffic have been very light, and, in 
the face of a good deal of local prejudice, 
prospects for the future are anything but 
encouraging. 

Under the circumstances, it is not surpris- 
ing to learn that the French have quite aban- 
doned their original plan of carrying their line 
a further 500 miles to the Yangtse, even could 
the concession be obtained. This latter line, 
which will run through a very rough and ele- 
vated country,—some of the passes are over 
8000 feet high—is definitely projected by the 
Chinese, however, and it would not be sur- 
prising if the French line itself should pass 
under the control of the Imperial Govern- 
ment within the next five years. Under Chi- 
nese ownership, and as an outlet to the great 
province of Szechuan, the through line to the 
coast would become immensely profitable. 


THE CHINESE ROUTE FROM INDIA TO EUROPE 


Building from Yunnan-fu to the Burmese 
border there would be three possible objec- 
tive points—Kunlong Ferry, to meet the 
Lashio branch of the Burma Railways to 
which allusion has been made; Bhamo, at the 
head of navigation on the Irrawadi, following 
the main caravan route; and Myitkyina, the 
terminus of the main trunk of the Burma 
lines. The writer has traversed a consider- 
able part of this border country on foot and 
can testify to the serious obstacles the most 
favorable route would present to the engineer. 
From what was seen and heard on both sides 
of the line he is inclined to the belief that the 
Kunlong route—apparently the shortest and 
least difficult—will be the one decided upon. 
This line, then, with the one spoken of to 
Szechuan which would meet the Ichang 
extension from Hankow already under way, 
will establish the connection between Ran- 
goon and Peking. It is a possible consum- 
mation in five years; a probable one in ten: 
which means that India’s first rail connection 
with Europe may be over the sweeping cir- 
cuit by North China and Siberia. 


CHINA’S ACHIEVEMENTS IN TWELVE YEARS 


Practically all of China’s 5000 miles of 
railway have been built since the Boxer Re- 
bellion in 1900,—a truly remarkable showing 
when we consider the handicap imposed by 
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the superstition of her lower classes, the cor- 
ruption of her officials, and the ruthless rival- 
ries of foreign powers each working to serve 
its own selfish end. It has been made possi- 
ble by the realization on the part of that 
Empire’s real patriots, first, of China’s really 
desperate need of swifter and surer means of 
moving goods and crops, and, second, of her 
equally great need of an influence to counter- 
act that age-old spirit of sectionalism which 
prompted a man to say, ‘“‘I ama Cantonese,” 
or, ‘‘I am a Honanese,” instead of, “I am a 
Chinese.” 

“The mountains are high and Peking is far 
distant,’ was the stock proverb of the old 
Chinese official in justifying some unusually 
flagrant piece of independent action. The 
realization that Peking—and punishment— -. 
was only two days distant by rail, instead of 
two weeks by litter has had a most salutary 
effect in raising the standard of official effi- 
ciency throughout the empire, while in the 
greater and greater intermingling of East and 
West, North and South, incident to cheap and 
swift means of communication, the sectional 
spirit of Old China is rapidly changing into 
the nationalism of New China. A central- 
ized China, bound together with bands of 
steel rails, will form a united whole which not 
all the grand and petty jealousies of European 
powers can threaten with a “break-up.” 

With the disappearance of the fear and dis- 
trust which the Chinese once felt for the rail- 
road the pendulum swung to the opposite ex- 
treme and a wave of promotion swept the 
country. Moncey was raised by private sub- 
scription, numerous companies were formed, 
and several lines of considerable length were 
actually constructed. They were cheaply 
if poorly built, and it is because of their low 
initial cost that they may be held chiefly re- 
sponsible for the strong protests a certain 
faction among the Chinese is still making 
against foreign loans. ‘We admit that these 
lines of ours are not as well built as the foreign 
ones,” they say; ‘‘but neither have they cost 
as much. We are a poor people and they 
are good enough for us.” ; 

With the increasing evidences given by 
China of her ability to work out her own sal- 
vation came demands on her part for more 
liberal terms in the matter of loans, with the 
result that she was ultimately able to secure 
complete freedom of control over the expendi- 
ture of the money borrowed for the construc- 
tion of the Tientsin-Pukow Railway, and it is 
going to be very hard for any one to make 
her borrow money without that privilege in 
the future. The inflexible stand made by the 
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TANKS, SHOPS AND ROUNDHOUSE ON A NORTH CHINA RAILWAY 


(There is not a wooden railway building in China) 


so-called Six Power Group for retaining the 
right of control over expenditure of the 
$50,000,000 which they were endeavoring to 
loan to China was the one reason that they 
were, for a time, completely outmaneuvered 
and almost beaten by an independent syndi- 
cate, quite without political support, which 
was willing to waive that obnoxious right. 

The plans recently put forward by Sun- 
Yat-Sen provide for the taking over by the 
Imperial Government and the standardiza- 
tion of all the existing railways in China to 
form the groundwork of a comprehensive 
system of 70,000 miles of new lines. This isa 
huge undertaking, but if any one believes that 
China will be ‘“over-railroaded” when it is 
completed let him consider that if that coun- 
try, which is of about the same size as the 
_United States, had railway facilities equal to 
this country in proportion to population she 
would have close to 900,000 miles of steel rails. 


ACTUAL AND PROJECTED CHINESE SYSTEMS 


It will be possible to outline here only 
very briefly the most salient features of 
China’s existing and projected railway sys- 
tems. Peking is connected at present with 
the Yangtse by two routes: one by the Bel- 
gian-built line to Hankow and the other via 
Tientsin and the recently completed German- 
British-built line to Pukow, opposite Nan- 
king. The approaching completion of the ill- 
starred Canton-Hankow line—it was the very 
handsome profit realized by a group of New 


York financiers in selling their concession to 
build this line back to the Chinese Govern- 
ment which precipitated the anti-American 
boycott of four years ago—will give rail com- 
munication between North and South China 
for the first time, while the projected line 
from Canton to Nanking will offer an alterna- 
tive route and, incidentally, open up a very 
rich country. Hangchow and Shanghai are 
already in rail connection, and the gradual 
building of short lines serving the large coastal 
cities of Foochow, Amoy, and Swatow will 
ultimately bring Canton and Shanghai into 
direct communication. 

If the Chinese do not succeed in getting 
hold of the French railway in Yunnan, they 
have a plan to furnish that province with an 
all-Chinese outlet by building a line from 
Yunnan-fu to the head of navigation on the 
West River, and on to Canton. 

The British-built Shanghai-Nanking Rail- 
way furnishes communication between those 
two great cities, and the Chinese plan to ex- 
tend the rails on up the Yangtse to Hankow, 
there to connect with the long-projected 
Hankow-Szechuan line, which is being built 
to wind above the famous Ichang gorges and 
on to Chengtu, the capital of the empire’s 
richest and most populous province. Men- 
tion has already been made of the Chino- 
Burma connection, of which the line south 
from Chengtu to Yunnan-fu will probably be 
the last link completed. 

From Peking the line of the Imperial Rail- 
ways of North China runs northward to con- 
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nect with the South Manchurian Railway 
for the through service to Europe via Siberia. 
From the profits of this ably-managed line 
was built the famous Peking-Kalgan Railway 
over the Nankow Pass and under the Great 
Wall, the first line to be financed, engineered, 
and built exclusively by the Chinese. The 
earnings of the Imperial Railways of North 
China are also to be drawn on for a 230-mile 
extension from Kalgan to Suiyuan, in the 
northwest of Shanshi Province, near the 
Mongolian frontier. Suiyuan will. be the 
junction of two lines of great importance. 
The first of these to be built will be an 800- 
mile extension across the Gobi Desert to 
Urga and on to Kiachta, on the Russian 
frontier, there to meet a t1oo-mile spur 
thrown off from the Trans-Siberian near 
Irkutsk. This cut-off, which will save at 
least three days on the running time between 
Peking and Europe, as well as incalculably 
strengthening China’s weakened grip upon 
Mongolia, is likely to be completed at the end 
of five or six years, though the present fric- 
tion between Russia and China may give it 
an indefinite setback. 

The other line from Suiyuan is of especial 
interest as being the main link in a great 
Central Asian transcontinental railway. The 
projected line will proceed southwesterly to 
Langchow, thence northwesterly to Hami, 
and finally westerly to Kashgar, the capital 
of Chinese Turkestan. From Kashgar a 
200-mile extension would unite this line with 
the Russian Central Asian Railway from 
Tashkent at its terminus at Andijah. China’s 
principal interest in this line will be in 
getting into closer touch with her far-flung 
Turkestan outposts; the country traversed 
is too largely desert to yield much traffic, 
while as a means of reaching Europe this 
route could hardly hope to vie with the 
shortened Trans-Siberian. 


THE JAPANESE SYSTEM 


The Japanese railway system is like that of 
India in that the main trunks of it may be 
said to be complete, making the filling in 
between these with a network of branches the 
chief concern of the future. Railway con- 
struction was inaugurated with the building 
of the Yokohama-Tokyo line in 1870. This 
eighteen miles of line,—which is now being 
quadruple-tracked,—was opened in 1872, and 
two years later the Kobe-Osaka line of 
twenty miles was finished. In 1885 there 
were 225 miles of state lines and 135 miles of 
private, but the next fifteen years brought the 
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private-built mileage up to nearly 3000, while 
the state lines just touched g50. In 1905 
seventeen of the leading private lines—2823 
miles—were bought by the government for 
$240,000,000, so that at the end of 1910 the 
mileage stood, state lines, 4863, private lines, 
507, making a total of 5370, with 313 miles in 
course of construction. 

The existing Japanese gauge is 3 ft. 6 in., 
but this having proved inadequate to the de- 
mands of the increasing traffic, a general 
broadening to 4 ft. 8% in. is to be under- 
taken, that of the 7oo-mile trunk from 
Tokyo to Shimoneseki—a twelve-year task— 
being now under way. Out of a total of 
$114,000,000 to be spent for broad-gauging, 
it is estimated that $22,500,000 must be used 
for the purchase of materials from abroad, 
the principal items being rails and accesso- 
ries, girders, machinery for machine shops, 
engines, wheels, cars, and machines for the 
generation of electricity. American firms, it 
is expected, will be awarded a good share of 
the contracts. 

In the year 1910-11, 167,000,000 passen- 
gers and 32,000,000 tons of freight were car- 
ried on all Japanese lines, gross traffic re- 
ceipts amounting to $55,000,000. The net 
profits of the 4863 miles of state lines aggre- 
gated $6,500,000,—not a very satisfactory 
figure. 

The administrative organization of the 
Imperial Railways consists of a head office 
at Tokyo, with five district superintendent 
offices to supervise the lines under traffic. 
Special offices are opened to take charge of 
lines under construction. Generally speaking, 
Japanese railways reflect European rather 
than American influence, in spite of which 
the United States has been able to sell a con- 
siderable amount of materials and equip- 
ment. Japan is rapidly becoming more self- 
sufficient in the matter of railway supplies, 
however, and it is by no means improbable 
that the contracts referred to in connection 
with the broad-gauging undertaking will be 
the last really large orders to go abroad. 

Japan’s railway activity in Formosa.has 
consisted principally of pushing a solidly- 
built main line down the fertile and well- 
populated west coast of the big island, from 
which branches will be thrown into the moun- 
tainous interior as fast as the war-like tribes 
are brought under control. 


MANCHURIAN LINES, COMPLETED AND 
PROJECTED 


Manchurian railway history is a record of 
Russian and Japanese rather than Chinese 
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TRAINS WORKING UP A SWITCHBACK ON CHINESE MOUNTAIN RAILWAY 


(Both locomotives shown in the picture are of American make) 


enterprise. By the Treaty of Portsmouth, 
Japan succeeded to the right to operate the 
railways which Russia had built in Southern 
Manchuria, and since the war the trunk line 
from Dalny to Mukden and beyond has been 
practically rebuilt, while both strategical and 
commercial considerations have been taken 
into account in constructing and projecting 
new extensions. Japan had full opportunity 
to learn of the disadvantage of a narrow-gauge 
road in handling rush traffic in war time, and 
not only is she broadening all of her main 
lines at home, but those on the mainland of 
Asia as well. Beginning at Fusan, opposite 
Shimonoseki, the 500-mile line across Korea 
to Wiju on the Manchurian border is be- 
ing standardized. The r150-mile section to 
Mukden has already been broadened. 

The great trunk line which the Chinese 
projected to run north from Chinchow 
through western Manchuria to Tsitsihar, on 
the Trans-Siberian, and on to Aigun on the 
Amur, was to have been financed by Ameri- 
cans and built by British contractors. Japan 
and Russia came to an agreement to see this 
project through according to their own no- 
tions about the same time that their curt 
refusal to consider Secretary Knox’s proposal 
to neutralize the railways of Manchuria broke 
the news to the rest of the world that the Open 
Door in that part of China had been banged 
shut ir. its face. 

Going through a rort file of a prominent 
railway periodcal the writer came across two 
brief items which throw an interesting side- 


light on the true status of the great Trans- 
Siberian Railway. One stated, in effect, that 
three bills had recently passed the Russian 
Duma authorizing work which, by 1915, will 
bring the total amount invested in that line 
up to $1,000,000,000. The second item 
stated that the through passengers on the 
Trans-Siberian in the year 1910 had num- 
bered 5022, paying a total of $650,000 in 
fares,—an increase of 36 per cent. over 1909. 
“Local traffic,”” comments the editor, “must 
be the main support of this great road—as 
far as it is supported by traffic.” Of course 
traffic, through and local, is alike incidental 
to the Trans-Siberian’s influence as a possible 
mover of armies. 

The work which was authorized for the 
Trans-Siberian in t1g1o is being actively 
pushed at all points, and when completed 
will leave that line double-tracked through- 
out its whole length of 6844 miles and with 
double approaches at both the Pacific and 
European ends. The most important part of 
the new program is the building of a line, 
starting from Koinga, on the Trans-Siberian, 
and running 1300 miles down the Amur Val- 
ley to Khabarovsk at the junction of the lat- 
ter river with the Ussuri, to where another 
line has already been built from Vladivostok. 
Russia speaks of it as an “economic”’ line, 
but its real purpose is to gain an all-Russian 
approach to the Pacific, where a new naval 
base may be expected to be under way before 
long. The cost of this 1300 miles of line 
will be over $150,000,000. 
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The several military railways which Russia 
flung out to the borders of Persia, Afghanis- 
tan, and Chinese Turkestan upward of fif- 
teen years ago, cheaply built in the first place, 
have been allowed to fall into a bad state of 
disrepair. They will be allowed to remain in 
that condition just as long as Britain is able 
to maintain her present rather precarious 
entente with Russia. When that fails we 
may look for renewed railway activity all 
along the line. 


GRIDIRONING ASIA MINOR,—‘‘ PILGRIM 
TRAFFIC”? TO MECCA 


Turkey-in-Asia has a very considerable 
railway mileage, the most and best of which is 
in the old and settled provinces of Asia 
Minor. These latter lines are mostly Ger- 
man built and are generally well run and 
fairly prosperous. Nearly every line has 
one or more extensions in hand, and another 
decade will find Asia Minor well covered with 
a network of rails. The curtailment of 
Turkey-in-Europe will undoubtedly greatly 
stimulate the development of the Ottoman 
Empire in Asia. 

From Beirut, in Syria, a finely built French 
narrow-gauge line runs north, through the 
Lebanon mountains, 250 miles to Aleppo, 
with an easterly branch to Damascus on the 
edge of the desert. Damascus is the north- 
ern terminus of the much-talked-of Hedjaz, 
or Mecca, railway, which was planned to 
handle the pilgrim traffic. The Turks availed 
themselves of German help in the construc- 
tion of this line, but, unfortunately, have 
tried to manage it themselves. The opposi- 
tion of the tribesmen made it impossible to 
build beyond Medina, and the completed 800 
miles is probably the worst run, and the 
worst run down, piece of railway in the world. 
The pilgrim traffic has also been most disap- 
pointing, fully 80 per cent. of the visitors to 
Mecca, according to statistics covering the 
last five years, having gone by the old sea 
route to Jedda. The short French line from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem has had a precarious exist- 
ence for many years, principally on account 
of Jaffa’s deficiencies as a port. Should the 
Turks carry out their project of a line from 
the harbor of Caifa, a little farther north, it 
would practically force the French road to 
suspend. 


THE FAMOUS BAGDAD RAILWAY 


But Turkey’s biggest and most important 
railway project is the line which, starting 
from Konia, the terminus of the Anatolian 
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Railway from Stamboul, is being carried 1250 
miles in a southeasterly direction to Bus- 
sorah, at the head of the Persian Gulf, touch- 
ing on the way Aleppo, the metropolis of 
Syria, Mosul, on the site of ancient Nineveh, 
and Bagdad, the one-time capital of the 
Kaliphs. The concession for building the goo 
miles from Konia to Bagdad is in the hands 
of a German company, the general manager 
of which, Meissner Pasha, has an enviable 
record of twenty-eight years in railway con- 
struction in Turkey. The 350 miles from 
Bagdad to Bussorah, as a consequence of 
political jealousies, will probably be partici- 
pated in equally by Germany, Russia, France, 
and Great Britain. The Germans have a 
very liberal kilometrage guarantee for their 
part of the line, which is being put through as 
a standard gauge of the most substantial de- 
scription. There are no great engineering 
problems to be solved at any point, but the 
expense of transporting building materials 
and the absence of stone ballasting rock in all 
of lower Mesopotamia is going to make con- 
struction very expensive. 

The writer recently traversed nearly the 
entire route of the Bagdad Railway by cara- 
van, finding either active construction or the 
final surveys in progress at all points. Un- 
less the Balkan war may encourage Arab 
uprisings through draining this part of the 
country of troops, it is very likely that the 
Bosphorus and the Persian Gulf will be in 
touch by rail by the beginning of 1917, at 
which time the completion of two of the great 
Mesopotamian irrigation projects will further 
open the way for this ancient cradle of civili- 
zation to come again to its own. 


BY RAIL FROM EUROPE TO INDIA 


To complete our survey of Asia we have 
now but to consider briefly the probable 
route of the long-clamored-for Europe-to- 
India railway. Both on the score of direct- 
ness and the character of the country trav- 


ersed, the ideal course for such a line would 


be from Constantinople to Bussorah by the 
Bagdad Railway as outlined above, and on to 
Karachi by an extension down the west side 
of the Persian Gulf and across Baluchistan. 
German control of the Bagdad Railway, how- 
ever, makes this route irrevocably unaccept- 
able to Britain. 

A number of patriotic Britons are advocat- 
ing an “All Red” route, cutting across to 
Bussorah from Suez, and from there to 
Karachi or Quetta. There are several objec- 
tions to this, not the least of which is the fact 
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CONCRETE BRIDGE WITH CUT STONE ABUTMENTS ON PEKING-KALGAN RAILROAD 
(The Great Wall of China forms the skyline) 


that the Trans-Arabian section, far from 
being surveyed, has not even been explored. 
Neither is it certain that Turkey, in the face 
of German opposition, would grant the de- 
sired concession. Finally, a railway from 
India to Egypt, even if finished, would still be 
on the Oriental side of the Mediterranean; 
in short, could not fulfill the purpose of the 
desired Indo-European line. 

This leaves only the Trans-Persian line, 
projected to be built by Russia and India in 
codperation; the most salient facts in con- 
nection with which may be briefly stated. 
This line is planned to connect with the Rus- 
sian railway from Baku at Aliat, the dis- 
tances between the various points on the 
probable route to India being as follows: 


In ‘Russia; Altat to Astara. os e650 129 miles 


In Persia— 
Russian sphere, Astara to Yezd. .683 
Neutral sphere, Yezd to Kerman..218 
British sphere, Kerman to Guatar .591 





In Baluchistan, Guatar to Karachi 
1,994 miles 


Russia has been desirous that her regular 
5-ft. gauge should be laid all the way to the 
border of Baluchistan, but will probably 


acquiesce in the British proposal to end it at 
Kerman, or wherever the line enters the 
British sphere. Indeed, it is not improbable 
that three different gauges may be stipulated 
for the line—s-ft. in Russia, the ordinary 
4-ft., 8% in. in Persia, and 5-ft., 6 in. in Balu- 
chistan. The capital cost of the whole 2000 
miles of line from Aliat to Karachi is esti- 
mated at $175,000,000, and it is figured that 
it would have to face an annual deficit of at 
least $2,500,000, to be made up by subsidies 
from India and Russia. 

During the past year the British Foreign 
Office, which has shown for some time an 
apparently increasing pliancy in acceding 
to Russian proposals in the near East—we 
need go no further back than the Shuster 
incident for a case in point—has come very 
near to committing itself to the construction 
of the Trans-Persian line on some such terms 
as those I have outlined, though the opinion 
is very freely expressed, both in Europe and 
the East, that such a move would stultify the 
labors of half a century in baring India’s all- 
too-weak northwestern flank to the Russian 
sword. The writer heard much outspoken 
criticism of the scheme from men of both par- 
ties in England last summer, and it would not 
be very surprising if popular opposition should 
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A COUNTRY STATION IN CHINA, SHOWING CONCRETE AND MACADAM PLATFORM AND 
OVERHEAD CROSSING 


(The safety of passengers is better looked after than on the average American line) 


increase to a point that would force the gov- 
ernment to modify greatly, if not abandon 
entirely, a project that would so inevitably 
play into the hands of a power whose friend- 
ship to England hangs only by the tenuous 
thread of a very precarious entente. The 
time has not yet come in this part of Asia 
when strategic exigencies can be subordinated 
to commercial. 

No one who has sounded beneath the sur- 
face eddies into the real undercurrents of 
Near Eastern politics will deny that there is 
much food for thought in the words of an old 
Turkish official whom I met one evening at 
the camp of some Bagdad Railway engineers 
near Babylon. 

“Germany may build railways,” he said; 
“and England may build railways, and 
France may build railways; and in the end 
the Great White Bear will come down to the 


Persian Gulf and take his drink. If the rail- 
ways happen to lie in his way he will probably 
take them also.” 

It is a long distance from the mouth of the 
Amur to the head of the Persian Gulf; but 
one cannot take even a hurried survey of 
Asiatic railway development without noting 
that the unretreating shadow of the Russian 
Bear reaches all the way across. 

The course of the future railway lines of 
Asia, like the course of the lines demarking 
the political boundaries, depends less upon 
what happens in that continent than on 
what happens in Europe. With peace be- 
tween the great powers Asia’s present mile- 
age may easily be doubled in the next de- 
cade; with the prospect of a general war 
continuing to loom as darkly as during the 
past year the uncertainty cannot but retard 
all but strategic development. 



































TYPICAL STEEL BRIDGE ON THE HEDJAZ RAILROAD, BUILT BY TURKEY TO ASSIST IN CARRYING 
PILGRIMS FROM MECCA 


(A line that is a monument to German engineering skill and to Turkish incompetence) 




















HOW THE IOWA 


STATE COLLEGES 


ARE GETTING TOGETHER 
BY WILLIAM R. BOYD 


(Chairman of Finance Committee, Iowa State Board of Education) 


(anObeENt with the development of 
State institutions of higher learning in 
recent years the question of the relation of 
these institutions to one another in a given 
State has become probably the most vital 
question with which any of them has had to 
deal. In all States where the agricultural 
colleges are organized as institutions apart 
from the State universities, institutional 
rivalry has tended to outweigh consider- 
ations looking toward a consistent system 
of education. In Michigan, for example, 
and in Indiana, Kansas, the Dakotas, Colo- 
rado, Texas, and other States, the agricul- 
tural colleges, designed under the Morrill 
Act to afford instruction in agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, have vigorously en- 
deavored to become rival State universities. 

In one instance an agricultural college even 
launched a college of medicine, although a 
struggling college of medicine existed at the 
universitv of that State; in another a State 
university to-day is planning extended 
courses in agriculture, although this institu- 
tion is within a few hours’ ride of the agri- 
cultural college of its State. With the possi- 
ble exception of Michigan, this sort of rivalry 
has increased almost in proportion to the 
liberality with which these institutions have 
been supported by their respective common- 
wealths, resulting always in waste of money, 
confusion of purpose, and lowering of the 
standards of work. The State of Iowa, 
through its State Board of Education, has 
just enacted the most constructive legislation 
yet on record looking toward the betterment 
of these conditions. It is my purpose now to 
review briefly the action taken by this board 
and the reasons by which the board was 
guided. 


LACK OF UNIFICATION 


By way of introduction, let me say, first, 
that, for the most part, States such as Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Missouri, 
which elected to join their “land-grant col- 
leges” with their universities possess to-day 


systems which have satisfied the people of 
these commonwealths and have made a favor- 
able impression upon the country at large. 
However, not a few of the States, which elect- 
ed to have their land-grant colleges separate 
from their universities have creditable uni- 
versities and colleges of agriculture and me- 
chanic arts. But under the latter conditions 
there are elements of weakness which are in- 
herent. In Iowa this is what happened: 
The State has created three institutions of 
higher education, the State University at 
Iowa City, the College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts at Ames, ‘and the State 
Teachers College at Cedar Falls, each organ- 
ized as a separate institution. From the be- 
ginning each has developed with little refer- 
ence to the others. This sequence was natural 
since no unifying principle existed as a basis 
for their growth. Neither was there ade- 
quate authority to compel the recognition of 
such a principle. 


WASTEFUL RIVALRIES AND DUPLICATIONS 


The result of this isolated growth is that, 
while the work at each institution has been, 
on the whole, creditable, the rivalry and 
competition among them have led to waste 
and useless duplication, lowering the stand- 
ard which might have been attained. Session 
after session as these institutions urged their 
claims for support before the General Assem- 
bly of the State, the leaders of the two bodies 
of that Assembly recognized the evils of the 
situation. They felt that the State should 
have for its expenditure upon higher educa- 
tion three codperating centers, each serving 
the interests of the State under a single de- 
fensible plan, and not three independent 
centers competing with one another. 

But at each recurring session of the General 
Assembly the representatives of these insti- 
tutions assembled at the capitol to press 
their claims, often asking for more money for 
a single institution than the General Assem- 
bly had at its command for all purposes. In 
the last analysis, the apportionment between 
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them was made in a haphazard fashion with 
little idea of the real merits of the respective 
askings. One of the ablest and most con- 
scientious of the members of the General As- 
sembly for many years, and a leader in the 
Senate, recently described the situation in 
these words: 


The members of the legislature could look on in 
a helpless sort of way and realize perfectly well 
that things were not as they should be in connec- 
tion with the three institutions. They could see 
the wastefulness of rivalry that was unjustifiable 
and of duplications that were worse than folly; 
and yet they were powerless, in the brief period 
during which the sessions lasted, to bring about 
any betterment of conditions. There was not a 
member of the appropriations committee which 
listened to the hearings of the institutions but who 
knew these things and finally became convinced 
that the only way to remedy them was through 
one board with large power to act. 


AUTHORITY CENTRALIZED 


Guided by conviction such as this, the Gen- 
eral Assembly six years ago appointed a 
joint committee to “investigate the system 
of management and affairs of the State’s edu- 
cational institutions.”’ This committee made 
an exhaustive study of the educational insti- 
tutions of this and other States, and reported 
unanimously in favor of a single governing 
board to take over the government of the 
State University, the State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, and the State 
Teachers College. The Thirty-third Gen- 
eral Assembly then, in 1909, three years 
after the publication of this report, created 
such a form of government for these institu- 
tions by placing them under the control of 
the Iowa State Board of Education. This 
board was given large power and the three 
former boards which controlled the institu- 
tions were dissolved. 

The new board consists of nine members 
who work in conjunction with a Finance 
Committee of three members. The mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee are appointed 
by the board, each member of the committee 
receiving an annual salary of $3,500. The 
board itself serves without remuneration ex- 
cept for a per diem to cover traveling ex- 
penses. 


COORDINATION OF TEACHING CENTERS 


Almost as soon as this board came into 
power it began to study its task of coérdina- 
tion. Within a short period it came to the 
conclusion that educational theory alone 
could not solve the problem before it. It 
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recognized the sentimental and political his- 
tory about each of the institutions as valu- 
able assets; it wished to conserve these ele- 
ments and to progress in so far as possible 
with the advice and good will of all con- 
cerned. But that there would be opposition 
to any plan of codrdination which might be 
suggested was plain from the beginning. In- 
stitutions, developed as these have been, 
would not willingly cease to be independent 
centers, competing with one another, and 
become codéperating centers. The board 
realized both the difficulty and the delicacy 
of its task and took three years in which to 
study its problem and to obtain the best 
non-partisan expert advice obtainable. 

Finally a majority of the board came to 
feel that two paramount duplications were 
without justification and positively harmful, 
not only from the standpoint of the useless 
expenditure of money, but also from the 
standpoint of inefficiency. These duplica- 
tions grew out of the facts, first, that 
instruction in engineering existed at the 
University and at the State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts; and, second, 
that instruction in liberal arts was main- 
tained at the University and also at the 
State Teachers College. 


ENGINEERING TAUGHT IN TWO PLACES 


It was found that the engineering depart- 
ment at the State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts was founded in 1869; that 
the value of its plant and equipment approxi- 
mated $550,000. Its salary budget was 
$60,000; its number of professors 24; in- 
structors 16; students 589. On the other 
hand the board found that the College of 
Applied Science at the University was created 
in 1905. The value of this plant and equip- 
ment is about $201,000; salary budget $36,- 
ooo; number of professors 8; instructors 10; 
students 165. It should be stated in this con- 
nection that engineering had been taught in a 
meager fashion at the University for many 
years; but the College of Applied Science as 
now organized was established in 1905. The 
University budget in engineering prior to 
1905 had never been as much as $6,000 per 
annum. Believing, therefore, that it was 
absolutely unjustifiable for the State to 
maintain within 125 miles of each other two 
engineering schools covering practically the 
same field, the board decided to discontinue 
the College of Applied Science at the Univer- 
sity and to concentrate the engineering work 
at Ames. 
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TWO COLLEGES OF LIBERAL ARTS 


The Iowa State Teachers College was es- 
tablished in the early ’70’s to train teachers 
for the common schools, and for many years 
it was, strictly speaking, a normal school. 
Latterly it became ambitious to extend its 
field to the granting of collegiate degrees, 
and it has gone even to the extent of offer- 
ing graduate work. The board holds—and 
in this position it is sustained by educa- 
tors generally—that the University is the 
natural center for a school of education of 
college grade. There exist at the University, 
and must always exist there, strong depart- 
ments in modern and ancient languages, 
mathematics, history, philosophy, psychology 
and in all of the sciences, together with ex- 
tensive libraries, laboratories, and museums. 
Why should the State duplicate this work 
within eighty miles of the University? As 
President Van Hise of the University of Wis- 
consin aptly puts it, “‘A college of education 
as a thing apart from a college of liberal arts 
is unthinkable. The only possible way by 
which the normal school at Cedar Falls could 
satisfactorily give the work of a college of 
education would be for it to become also a 
college of liberal arts, and thus duplicate the 
very central work of the University.” 

It was wrong, moreover, in the opinion of 
the board, for the Teachers College to 
take up this college work, because in thus 
developing itself into a college the institution 
could not but neglect the real work for which 
it was created. The facilities for the training 
of teachers for the rural and- elementary 
schools of Iowa are inadequate, and the 
board has recommended to the legislature 
the establishment of additional normal 
schools to aid in this great work—perhaps 
the greatest which the State has to do. 

Other changes which the board has effected 
looking toward right co-ordination are as 
follows: It discontinued the course known 
as the “General Science Course” at the 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts. The reason for doing this is that this 
general science course is a direct duplication 
of work that already exists and properly -be- 
longs at the University. There has never 
been any large number of students in this 
course; the present number is about eighty. 

The board also decided to transfer to the 
University the work in ‘‘Home Economics” 
now being carried on at the State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. This 
was done, first, to avoid duplications which 
must otherwise be created, and, second, be- 


cause this subject ought to be pursued in 
connection with a wide range of subjects in 
liberal culture which already exist at the 
University, but which do not and cannot 
without further expensive duplication exist 
at the State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts. 

It would, perhaps, be asking too much to 
expect the institutions to give up willingly 
anything they possess. But the board is con- 
fident that in the long run the new plan will 
work out to the increased advantage both of 
the institutions themselves and of the State 
as a whole. Urfder the plan as outlined, no 
opportunity now existing to secure an edu- 
cation in Iowa has been in any wise cur- 
tailed; on the contrary, the facilities for se- 
curing an education have been increased and 
the advantages which these institutions have 
to offer will be brought home to a larger num- 
ber of people than ever before. 


WHAT REORGANIZATION MEANS 


Under the old plan Iowa had one State 
University and two other institutions of 
higher education struggling to become uni- 
versities. Under the new plan Iowa has a 
strengthened University, a stronger agricul- 
tural college, and a stronger normal school, 
each with its scope defined as follows: 

First, at the University is a College of Lib- 
eral Arts surrounded by a group of colleges 
which offer, in the main, professional train- 
ing. These are a graduate college; a col- 
lege of education for the training of high 
school teachers and school superintendents 
and principals; a college of fine arts; a col- 
lege of medicine, and a college of homeo- 
pathic medicine equipped to give efficient 
training in medicine, the object being quality 
rather than quantity; and colleges of law, 
dentistry, and pharmacy. 

Second, the scope of the Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at 
Ames includes courses in professional engi- 
neering, a wide range of instruction in 
agriculture, and veterinary medicine. Supple- 
mentary to these it will offer work in 
agricultural extension and short courses and 
it will also develop along trade-school lines. 

Third, a system of normal schools for the 
training of teachers for the rural and ele- 
mentary schools of Iowa—institutions where 
there may be opportunity to work out some 
of the manifold educational and social prob- 
lems incident to the symmetrical develop- 
ment of the State. The Iowa State Teachers 
College will lead in this field. 
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AMERICAN REVIEWS, MONTHLY AND 
QUARTERLY 


i ie North American Review, now in its 
ninety-eighth year, is more concerned 
than ever with political an economic sub- 
jects. A series of articles on Socialism, by A. 
Maurice Low, was begun in January. At the 
same time Mr. Walter S. Allen, who has 
served as secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Electric Light Commissioners, pre- 
sented in an article on ‘Some Problems of 
Public Ownership,” the results of studies 
that he has recently conducted in this field 
both in this country and in Europe. The 
work of the Bureau of Railway Economics 
during the past two years is described by Mr. 
Logan G. McPherson, and in the same num- 
ber of the North American appeared the first 
paper in a series by Albert Fink on “Trust 
Regulation.” 

Among the other articles in the North 
American are “‘ Cabinet Officers in Congress” 
by Perry Belmont; “The Canal Diplomacy: 
A British View,” by Leopold Grahame; 
“Our Policy in Nicaragua,” by “A Friend of 
Justice;” and “Europe and the War,” by 
Sydney Brooks. 

The Forum for January opens with a dis- 
cussion of the Balkan question by Edwin 
Maxey. Mr. Lewis R. Freeman’s article on 
Turkey in Asia is summarized on page 227. 
In the February Forum Mr. E. E. Miller dis- 
cusses “The Negro Problem as a Southerner 
Sees It.”” Walter Lippmann writes on “The 
Taboo in Politics,’ Cosmo Hamilton on 
“Empty Churches,’ and Marian Cox on 
“The Man-made Woman of Japan.” 

At present the closest approach to an 
American counterpart of the English quar- 
terly is the Yale Review. From the current 
number of this interesting publication we 
have selected Professor Emery’s article on 
“The Democrats and the Tariff” for more 
extended comment on page 215. The number 
contains several other articles of current in- 
terest, for example, the ‘“‘ Popular Election of 
Senators,” by Max Farrand; “The Modern 
Newspaper,” by A. Maurice Low; and “Re- 
sults of Animal Experimentation,” by Dr. 
Burnside Foster. The latter article is an 
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able and well-considered defense of the prac- 
tice of vivisection. Dr. Foster shows that 
experimentation on animals results in an ad- 
vancement of medical and surgical knowl- 
edge that cannot be achieved in any other 
way, that such advancement directly bene- 
fits humanity and that, therefore, in the inter- 
ests of humanity, animal experimentation 
should be both permitted and encouraged by 
every one who has human welfare earnestly 
at heart. 

The scientific journals published by the 
political and economic departments of the 
universities contain in the course of the year 
not a few articles of general interest, such as 
the discussion of the legal minimum wage, 
by Sidney Webb, in the Journal of Political 
Economy (University of Chicago), an ab- 
stract of which appears on page 216. 

The current number of the American Eco- 
nomic Review (Princeton, N. J.) contains arti- 
cles on “Transportation and Competition in 
South American Markets,” by H. Parker 
Willis, and “Agricultural Credit in the 
United States,” by E. W. Kemmerer, not to 
speak of various documents, technical eco- 
nomic contributions, and reports on legisla- 
tion, which go to make up an exceedingly 
“meaty” number of this publication. 

The Political Science Quarterly (Columbia 
University, New York) covers such topics as 
“Recent Tax Reforms Abroad,” (by E.R.A. 
Seligman); ‘Russian American Commercial 
Relations,” (by J. V. Hogan); “ Forestalling 
the Direct Primary in Oregon,” (by J. D. 
Barnett); and “Political Parties in Japan,” 
(by E. W. Clement). 

One other American quarterly which 
should never be omitted from such a category 
as this is the Sewanee Review, published by 
the University of the South, at Sewanee, 
Tennessee. This admirable periodical is 
now in its twenty-first year and its contribu- 
tors represent not the South alone, but prac- 
tically every section of the country. In the 
current number Prof. R. D. O’Leary, of the 
University of Kansas, writes on “The Most 
Empirical of Professions’ —teaching; Prof. 
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A. Marinoni, of the University of Arkansas, 
on “The Poetry of Charles Baudelaere;” 
Prof. Jared S. Moore, of the Western Reserve 
University, on “The Religious Significance 
of the Philosophy of William James;” Mar- 
garet Sherwood, the well-known novelist, on 
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“A Day of Giorgine;” Prof. D. R. Anderson, 
of Richmond College, on “A Jeffersonian 
Leader: William Branch Giles;” and David 
Barton Key, of the Southern University, 
Greensboro, Alabama, on “The Dramatic 
Element in the Iliad.” 


THE POPULAR MONTHLIES 


Fae: devoting, in its January number, 
a rather unusual amount of space to for- 
eign politics, the Ad/antic returns, in February, 
to American topics, largely social and eco- 
nomic. “The Farmer and Finance” is the 
title of an admirable survey, by the Hon. 
Myron T. Herrick, of agricultural banking 
and land-credit systems in Europe. Mr. 
Herrick sees no reason why the principle of 
debenture bonds, secured by long-time real 
estate loans, payable by amortization should 
not be successfully applied in this country. 
He believes that long-term farm mortgage 
loans—running fifty years or more—would 
be a decided stimulant to the development of 
efficient scientific farming. 

Mr. Randolph S. Bourne offers a study of 
“The Social Order in an American Town.” 
Some readers may be inclined to differ with 
Mr. Bourne in his assertion that the best and 
most typical qualities of American life are to 
be found in suburban towns. However, the 
fact that an increasing number of American 
families are yearly making their homes in 
surburban towns fully justifies the attention 
that Mr. Bourne devotes in his article to a 
representative community of this type. 

A feature that no one would naturally look 
for in the Atlantic is a series of “Letters of a 
Down-and-Out.” The author of these letters, 
which were written without thought of pub- 
lication, is described as a young man, who, 
soon after leaving Harvard, achieved marked 
material success. While still in his early 
thirties he was making an income of $25,000 
a year in a wholesale commission business; 
he was married, apparently happy, the father 
of two children, and, in the current phrase, 
“fixed for life.” Then misfortune came. 
He lost his job, and at thirty-five he went 
without money, friends, or references to 
make a new start in the West. These letters 
take up the story at this point. They show 
that the term ‘down-and-out” is not mis- 
applied in this case, but it is to be hoped that 
the remaining instalment of the letters, to 
be published in March, will disclose a change 
for the better in the writer’s fortunes. 


In the February Aélantic appears also the 
diary of a young Quaker, Cyrus Guernsey 
Pringle, who in 1863 was drafted for service 
in the Union army. Through religious scru- 
ples he refused, under any considerations, to 
bear arms, and although a well-to-do uncle 
offered to pay the price of a substitute, the 
young man’s conscience would not permit him 
to tempt another to commit, in his place, 
what he believed to be a sin. The editors of 
the Atlantic, believing the diary to be remark- 
able, both as a study of character and as the 
record of an extraordinary experience, now 
give it to the public. 

The January instalment of the Century’s 
“ After-the-War Series,” which we briefly men- 
tioned last month, consists of President John- 
son’s side of the impeachment case as presented 
in his correspondence, and summarized by 
Gaillard Hunt, together with entertaining 
anecdotes of the President related by Major 
Benjamin C. Truman, who was his Secretary. 

Some of the striking contrasts between 
European and American waterways are 
pointed out in an article entitled “American 
Waterways and the ‘Pork Barrel,’” by 
Hubert Bruce Fuller. In this connection 
Mr. Fuller shows that the waste resulting 
from our method of permitting politics to 
dictate appropriations has kept us far behind 
other countries in the matter of river trans- 
portation. The views of Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
on opera in New York are set forth in an 
article by Algernon St. John Brenon. “The 
Human Side of Joseph Jefferson” is the sub- 
ject of an entertaining sketch by Mary Shaw. 

Prof. William Lyon Phelps, of Yale, records 
an interesting talk with the late Barrett 
Browning, chiefly concerning personal traits 
of his father, the poet Robert Browning. 

There is an important archeological article 
by A. L. Frothingham on “The Mystery of 
the Arch of Constantine Unveiled,” and Mr. 
William T. Ellis sketches the remarkable 
but little-known personality of the Rev. 
Samuel M. Zwemer, an American whom Mr. 
Ellis characterizes as the champion of Chris- 
tianity against Islam. 
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The leading feature of Harper’s is explorer 
Stefansson’s account of his quest in the 
Arctic, illustrated with many photographs 
of eskimos and their snow houses taken by 
the author. Another travel article of interest 
is Stewart W. White’s “On the Way to 
Africa.” Archeology is represented by Mr. 
H. Newall Wardle’s account of recent dis- 
coveries along the Red River in Arkansas. 
The article is aptly entitled “The People of 
the Flints.” Professor J. Russell Smith’s 
optimistic forecast of American agriculture, 
or rather horticulture, is summarized on page 
219 of this number of the REVIEW. 

We are indebted to Mr. Joseph B. Bishop, 
Secretary of the Isthmian Commission, for 
an excellent account in Scribner’s of .the 
French régime at Panama. The world has 
been fairly well informed about the methods 
employed in financing the Panama Canal en- 
terprise, but little was known in this country 
at the time as to the way in which the money 
was spent on theisthmus. The story, as told 
by Mr. Bishop, is a tale of unparalleled waste 
and extravagance. 

In “Germany and the Germans from an 
American Point of View,” also in Scribner’s, 
Mr. Price Collier’s survey of the educational 
methods practised in the Kaiser’s dominions 
is especially suggestive and informing. The 
writer concludes that in Germany education 
thus far has been in the direction of fitting 
each one into his place in a great machine, and 
less attention has been paid to the develop- 
ment to that elasticity of mind which makes 
for independence; but men educate them- 
selves into independence, and that time is 
coming swiftly for Germany. 

In “Some Early Memories” Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge tells how, in the summer of 1873, 
he was offered by Henry Adams the assist- 
ant editorship of the North American Re- 
view, then an old and famous quarterly, and 
looked upon by the youthful Lodge as one of 
the most important publications in the world. 
“To be connected with it, to have a chance 
to write for it, was a dazzling prospect which 
I had never dreamed would open to me except 
possibly after long years. Now I was to be 
one of its editors. I trod on air as I walked, 
and the whole world was changed.” 

The fourth article in President John Fin- 
ley’s admirable series ‘The French in the 
Heart of America” is concerned with those 
cities which have developed from forts and 
on various river frontages in the interior of 
the United States. 

In the fifteen-cent magazines, besides the 
usual proportion of more or less frivolous ma- 
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terial, serious topics have a prominent place. 
Nothing, for example, could be more mo- 
mentous than Mr. Burton J. Hendrick’s 
contribution to McClure’s, which he titles 
“On the Trail of Immortality,” and in which 
he gives an authorized account of the wonder- 
ful experiments and revolutionary discoveries 
of Dr. Alexis Carrel, the winner of the Nobel 
Prize in medicine. 

A thrilling story of adventure is that told 
by Wilbur Daniel Steele, also in McClure’s, 
concerning ‘The Moving-Picture Machine in 
the Jungle.” Hardly less exciting is “The 
Diary of a New. York Policeman,” as trans- 
literated by Alfred Henry Lewis. The suc- 
cessive instalments of this story reveal the 
methods that have been employed to: build 
up the metropolitan system of graft-collec- 
tion. Oddly enough, a parallel series of 
revelations bearing the less dignified, if not 
less forceful title, “The Diary of a Cop,” is 
appearing in the American Magazine. The 
reader may take his choice between these 
autobiographical records, and whatever his 
decision may be, he is quite likely to learn 
more about New York police methods than 
he was taught in Sunday-school. 

The American has begun the publication of 
Brand Whitlock’s autobiography under the 
title ‘Forty Years of It.” The first instal- 
ment is devoted to an entertaining picture of 
Grandfather Brand. 

In the same number of the American 
Albert J. Nock gives some of the results of 
Karl Pearson’s investigation of the families 
of drunkards and moderate drinkers. 

Recent significant changes in the personnel 
of American railroad management are set 
forth in Munsey’s by Isaac F. Marcosson. 
The meaning of these changes is summed up 
in Mr. Marcosson’s conclusion that the rail- 
road presidents of to-day “represent a trus- 
teeship of public properties, as opposed to the 
vanished notion of personal proprietorship 
and ambitious financial dictatorship.” Some 
of the problems and perils of the new admin- 
istration at Washington are outlined by 
Judson C. Welliver. The same writer de- 
scribes the work of “Our National Board of 
Health’—the Public Health Service, for- 
merly known as the Marine Hospital Service. 

Next to Thomas W. Lawson’s unfolding of 
his remedy for the financial evils of the day, 
the most sensational contribution to Every- 
body’s is that by T. R. MacMechen and Carl 
Dienstbach, entitled “The Next War in the 
Air.” In this well-informed article the writ- 
ers point out the similarity between the 
navies of the air and of the sea. As cruisers 
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and torpedo-boats now serve dreadnoughts 
on the water, so it is predicted that swift 
aeroplanes will scout and perform other 
services for airships. 

The immigrant’s experience of “Going 
Through Ellis Island” is well told by Dr. 
Alfred C. Reed in the Popular Science 
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Monthly. Other articles in this magazine of 
popular interest are “A Grain of Wheat,” by 
Professor R. Chodat (announcing the dis- 
covery of a new species of wheat); “The 
Position of Women in China,” by Dr. L. 
Boggs, and “ The Socialization of the College,” 
by Prof. Walter Libby. 


THE DEMOCRATS 


 ornaagieciy the most significant contribu- 
tion to the current number of the Yale 
Review is the article by Prof. Henry C. Emery, 
chairman of President Taft’s Tariff Board, on 
the subject of “The Democrats and the 
Tariff.” Beginning with a reference to the 
commonly accepted belief that a prompt set- 
tlement of the tariff question will prove an 
easy matter with the Democratic majority 
in Congress, since it has been positively 
asserted that the principle of protection has 
been discarded and that bills will be framed 
purely with the idea of raising revenue, 
Professor Emery, nevertheless, expresses his 
own conviction that where it is proposed to 
levy import duties on many hundreds of 
different articles even for the purpose of 
revenue only, a careful and unbiased investi- 
gation into costs and prices is just as neces- 
sary for wise action as it would be if such 
duties were to be levied for the purpose of 
combining protection with revenue. This 
opinion, however, as Professor Emery freely 
admits, is not generally shared by the legis- 
lators themselves. 

Passing now to the record of the Demo- 
cratic party in the extra session of 1911 
and the regular session of 1911-12, Professor 
Emery considers whether the prompt action 
in those sessions is likely to be repeated by 
the next Congress. Since the Democratic 
leaders were ready to send the wool, cotton, 
and steel bills repeatedly to President Taft as 
often as he vetoed them, it might be supposed 
that such bills would be sent just as promptly 
to a Democratic President for his signature. 
But Professor Emery is not so sure of this. 
It is much easier, he says, to get men to vote 
without any consideration or debate on bills 
which they know cannot become laws than 
on bills which are likely to be enacted. One 
reason, he asserts, why the bills which were 
vetoed by President Taft were passed so 
easily through both houses was the certainty 
that they would be vetoed. 

Professor Emery does not find it possible 
to acquit the leaders of either party of the 
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charge of ‘“‘playing politics.” In fact, he 
maintains that on both sides it was not a 
matter of legislation for “protection only,” 
or for “revenue only,” but rather for “poli- 
tics only.’”’ He does not believe that the 
Democrats really regretted President Taft’s 
veto. The President took his stand distinctly 
on two points: First, that reports from the 
Tariff Board should be counted upon to fur- 
nish information as a basis for legislation, 
even if a slight delay were involved;: second, 
he stood on his pledges as a moderate protec- 
tionist committed to a revision of the tariff 
which should remove all excesses, while at 
the same time maintaining the principle of 
protection as expressed in the declaration: 
That duties should be so levied as to offset 
the difference in cost and production here and 
abroad. 

The present demand for tariff reform is 
based on the conviction that the tariff is 
largely responsible for the high cost of living. 
In the recent elections the people chose the 
Democratic method of tariff reform because 
they believed that under Democratic rule 
prices would be greatly reduced, and the con- 
sumer relieved of an oppressive burden. The 
public now looks to the Democratic party to 
make good its pledges and to bring the prices 
of the necessities of life down to their former 
level. As Professor Emery points out, no 
half-way measures will suffice. To make any 
appreciable cut in the prices paid for food and 
clothing by the consumer, very great reduc- 
tions of the tariff will be required. As to the 
common assumption that the public is com- 
pelled to pay monopoly prices for most of the 
articles of daily use, Professor Emery main- 
tains that in case of most staple goods of 
immediate consumption, such as food and 
wearing apparel, competitive prices do pre- 
vail at the present time. Manufacturers’ 
prices in normal times are kept down pretty 
close to the domestic cost-of-production point. 
His general conclusion is that a reduction of 
the tariff will in some cases reduce prices, and 
in some cases it will not—that is, the effect 
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of the tariff on prices is a question of fact and 
not of theory. Furthermore, he shows that 
in the case of some particular commodity the 
reduction of 25 per cent. might have no effect 
at all on its price, while a reduction of 35 
per cent. might have a marked effect if the 
greater reduction were necessary to admit 
foreign goods into the American market. 


To put it in general terms, it may be said that 
where prices are competitive in the domestic field 
and goods are sold by manufacturers at a small 
margin above the cost of production, no reduction 
of the tariff will be of substantial benefit to the 
consumer unless it be sufficient to substitute a large 
quantity of lower-priced foreign goods for the 
higher-priced domestic goods, and if the conditions 
of competition assumed do actually exist, as they 
do in many fields, the benefit to the consumer is 
purchased by an injury to the producer. 


As Professor Emery views it, the new party 
in power is compelled to choose between two 
policies: First, if it considers the only thing 
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needed to be an immediate and substantial 
relief to the consumer, it must of necessity 
adopt a very radical policy of sweeping re- 
duction, even though the effect of such re- 
duction may be disastrous for the time being, 
at least on many branches of industry; or, 
secondly, it may decide that the mainte- 
nance of stable business conditions is even 
more important just now than the relief 
of theconsumer. In that case the party will 
proceed cautiously by means of revision 
looking towards a much lower tariff in the 
future, to be accomplished by gradual stages. 

Professor Emery, concludes, therefore, that 
whereas it is easy to pass hastily bills which 
are not likely to go into effect or which are 
based merely upon some general theory of 
taxation, it is a very difficult task to make a 
complete revision of a tariff which will give 
some promise of endurance and stand the 
test of experience. 





THE SUCCESS OF A MINIMUM WAGE 


Spidered years is a reasonably long period 

for which to estimate the success or failure 
of any labor law. More than sixteen years 
have elapsed since the Australian state of 
Victoria largely out of humanitarian feeling 
for five specially “sweated” trades, provided 
for the enforcement in those trades of a legal 
minimum wage. 

From time to time criticisms have been 
passed upon the working of the law, to the 
effect that it would restrict employment, 
would be cruel to the aged worker, would be 
found impracticable, and so forth. In May, 
1912, the REviEw published a protest from 
no less eminent a publicist than M. Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu, who contended that ‘the 
little communities of the Antipodes had 
established a labor régime that was singu- 
larly artificial,’ and disputing the claim that 
the Legal Minimum Wage had worked satis- 
factorily in Victoria. One cannot help think- 
ing that’ the distinguished editor of the 
Economiste francais would have changed his 
opinion, could he have read the able article 
by Mr. Sidney Webb in the Journal of Polit- 
ical Economy (Chicago), by far the most con- 
vincing exposition on the subject that we 
have seen. Mr. Webb gives results, and 
these results are as remarkable as they are 
conclusive. 

In the five sweated trades to which the 
law was first applied “wages have gone up 
from 12 to 35 per cent., the hours of labor 


have invariably been reduced, and the actual 
number of persons employed, far from falling, 
has in all cases relatively to the total popula- 
tion, greatly increased.” Thus the Legal 
Minimum Wage “does not necessarily spell 
ruin, either for the employers or for the 
operatives.”” The Act of 1896 was only a 
temporary one; but “during the past six- 
teen years it has been incessantly discussed, 
it has over and over again been made the 
subject of special inquiry; it has been re- 
peatedly considered by the Legislature; and, 
as a result, it has been five successive times 
renewed by consent of both houses.” Mr. 
Webb pertinently asks: “Can it be that all 
this is a mistake?” 

More conclusive still is the fact that when 
other trades saw the results of the Legal 
Minimum Wage, they asked to be brought 
under the same law. The first five trades to 
which it was applied were those of boot- 
making, baking, clothing, shirts, under- 
clothing and furniture. At various intervals 
other trades came in, until, in 1910, most, if 
not all, of them were subject to the Act; so 
that Mr. Webb writes: ‘‘What occupations 
are left to come in during 1911 and 1912 I 
do not yet know.” The special features of 
this remarkable demonstration of the success 
of the Act, during a period extending over 
years of depression as well as of boom, to 
which the article calls attention are the 
following: 
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The extensions have usually taken place at the 
request, or with the willing acquiescence, of the 
employers in a trade, as well as of the wage-earners. 
The application of the law has been demanded by 
skilled trades as well a: by unskilled; by men as 
well as by women; by highly paid craftsmen and 
by sweated workers; by strongly organized trades 
as well as by those having no unions at all. Inthe 
different industries the number of factories has 
increased in the past sixteen years 60 per cent. 
and the number of workers in them has more than 
doubled. 


Turning from actual experience of the 
working of a Legal Minimum Wage to ab- 
stract economic theory, the principal ques- 
tion, says Mr. Webb, for the economist to 
consider is “how the adoption and enforce- 
ment of a definite minimum of wages in par- 
ticular trades is likely to affect, both immedi- 
ately and in the long run, the productivity 
of those trades, and of the nation’s industry 
as a whole.” Upon this point the verdict of 
economic theory is, Mr. Webb submits, em- 
phatic and clear; and he establishes the 
following deductions; 


That all experience as well as all theory seems 
to show that as compared with no regulation of 
wages, or with leaving the employer to deal in- 
dividually with each operative, the legal minimum 
wage must tend actually to increase the produc- 
tivity of the industry. 

The universal enforcement of a legal minimum 
wage in no way abolishes competition for employ- 
ment. If the conditions of employment are 
unregulated, it will frequently pay an employer to 
give the preference to an incompetent or infirm 
man, provided he can hire him at a sufficiently 
low wage. That is, he may make more profit, 
though less product, out of inefficient than out of 
good workmen. Thus a legal minimum wage in- 
creases the productivity of the nation’s industry 
by insuring that all the situations shall be filled 
by the most efficient operatives available. 

Under a legal minimum wage there is secured 
what under perfectly free competition is not se- 
cured, not only a constant selection of the most 
efficient but also a positive stimulus to the whole 
class to become more and more efficient. 


Considering the probable effects of a legal 
minimum wage upon the brain-workers, in- 
cluding under this term all who are con- 
cerned in the direction of industry, it is found 
that “the enforcement of definite minimum 
conditions of employment, as compared 
with a state of absolute freedom to the em- 


ployer to do as he likes, positively stimulates \ 


the invention and adoption of new processes 
of manufacture.” Thus the invention of 
new methods of welding gun-barrels was 
caused by the demand for better conditions 
of employment by the workmen engaged in 
the old process; and the adoption of the 
self-acting mule was a direct result of the 
repeated strikes of the cotton-spinners be- 


tween 1829 and 1836 to enforce their standard 
piecework lists. 

Another and more important result on the 
efficiency of industry of a legal minimum 
wage is that “it tends steadily to drive busi- 
ness into those establishments which are 
most favorably situated, best equipped, and 
managed with the greatest ability, and to 
eliminate the incompetent or old-fashioned 
employer.” Mr. Webb sums up the results 
re the adoption of the legal minimum wage 
thus: 


Its effect on the organization is all in the direc- 
tion of increasing efficiency. Itin no way abolishes 
competition, or lessens its intensity. It stimulates 
the selection for the nation’s business of the most 
efficient workmen, the best equipped employers, 
and the most advantageous forms of industry. It 
acts as a constant incentive to the improvement 
of the manual laborers, the machinery, and the 
organizing ability used in industry. . . . I do not 
see how any instructed economist can doubt, in 
the face of economic theory on the one hand, and 
of the ascertained experience of Victoria and Great 
Britain on the other, that the enactment and en- 
forcement of a legal minimum wage, like that of 
an ordinary factory law, positively increases the 
productivity of industry. 


Further, to the economist, ‘“theenforce- 
ment of a legal minimum wage appears but 
as the latest of the long series of Common 
Rules which experience has proved to be 
(a) necessary to prevent national degrada- 
tion, and (6) positively advantageous to 
industrial efficiency. It should be borne in 
mind that the adoptibn of the legal mini- 
mum wage would “in no way increase the 
amount of maintenance which has to be pro- 
vided by the community, in one form or an- 
other, for persons incapable of producing 
their own keep.”” It would, on the contrary, 
diminish it. 

Speaking of the Factory Acts, the late 
Duke of Argyll as long ago as 1867 said: 


Instead of being excused as exceptional, and 
pleaded for as justified only under extraordinary 
conditions, they ought to be recognized as in 
truth the first legislative recognition of a great 
natural law... destined to claim for itself 
wider and wider application.” 


What the Duke predicted can now be seen 
to be imminent. “We may expect to find 
all the conditions of employment—wages not 
excluded—one by one authoritatively up- 
held by definite legal minima, not in this or 
that trade only, but in every industry; not 
in this or that country, but gradually 
throughout the civilized world.” 

This is Mr. Webb’s confident prediction. 
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THE WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


N the opinion of many students of legisla- 
tion the State of Wisconsin is now taking 
the place so long held by Massachusetts in 
the front rank of the States of the Union 
as regards social and industrial progress. The 
latest stage in the development of public 
supervision of industrial conditions is repre- 
sented by the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission, which has now been in existence 
about a year and a half. The reason for the 
creation of such a commission in Wisconsin 
is succinctly stated by Prof. John R. Com- 
mons, one of its members, in the introductory 
paragraphs of an article contributed by him 
to the Survey (New York) of January 4. 

In a single year employers in the State pay 
out to liability insurance companies more 
than $1,000,000, but scarcely $300,000 of 
this reaches the pockets of the employees or 
their families. Of the 10,000 industrial 
accidents that occur in Wisconsin each year 
100 are fatal, while the others cause disability 
of seven days or more. But it appears that 
scarcely 10 per cent. of those injured receive 
any share of the $300,000. 

As Professor Commons puts it, therefore, 
the big problem of the Industrial Commission 
is to reduce the million paid by employers and 
at the same time to increase the $300,000 
received by employees and distribute the 
latter sum among 10,000 instead of 1,000. 
The commission can reduce the million dollars 
by reducing accidents and improving the 
health of the employees. At the same time 
it can increase the $300,000 and distribute it 
more equitably by fixing definitely the com- 
pensation for all employees. 

In a general way these results have been 
sought by other States—that is, industrial 
compensation laws have been passed and 
commissions created to administer them, 
while it has been put up to the factory in- 
spector to enforce the safety laws. The 
Wisconsin legislature, however, has entrusted 
both sets of functions to one body, the present 
Industrial Commission. Instead of specify- 
ing the many details of factory inspection, 
the law simply requires the employer to pro- 
tect the life, safety, health, and welfare of 
his employees and authorizes the commission 
to draw up rules and orders specifying the 
details as to how this shall be done. 

The feature that chiefly distinguishes the 
Industrial Commission from the other branches 
of the State government is its function of 
constructive investigation, as Professor Com- 
mons terms it. . In this matter of workmen’s 


compensation such investigation “will tell 
us whether the damage to the employee is 
public in its nature, requiring legislation, or 
private, requiring exhortation. It should 
reveal the nature and cause of the injury, its 
cure, and the practicability of its prevention. 
It should lead to such administration of the 
law that those enjoined to obey it will respect 
and support it.” 

Now let us see how the attempt to conduct 
this kind of investigation is working out in 
Wisconsin. The compensation law of that 
State applies, as broadly as possible, not to 
enumerated factories and shops, but to all 
“places of employment except agricultural 
and domestic employments not using me- 
chanical power.” In effect, all physical 
property used to furnish employment to labor 
is declared to be “affected by public use, and 
must be so managed as to promote the public 
welfare in the persons of those who come 
within its zone of danger.” 

The definition of safety is not that of the 
common law, but “such freedom from danger 
to the life, health, or safety of employees or 
frequenters as the nature of the employment 
will reasonably permit.” The definition of 
welfare is “comfort, decency, and moral well 
being.” 

It is thus the business of the commission to 
call to its aid scientific experts in engineering 
and hygiene. “It must ascertain where 
danger lies and where life, health, safety, and 
welfare are menaced. It must discover the 
devices, processes, and management that will 
avoid these dangers, and must ascertain 
whether they are practicable.” 

The Wisconsin law authorizes the commis- 
sion to appoint “advisors” without com- 
pensation. Acting on this authority the com- 
mission has secured the assistance of physi- 
cians, municipal sanitary officers, representa- 
tives of the Consumers’ League and the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and many of 
the leading men of the State in their several 
lines of work. A list of the advisory com- 
mittees included by Professor Commons in 
his article shows the wide range of repre- 
sentative and practical men to whom the 
commission and the State are indebted for 
this fundamental part of its work. These 
advisory committees proceed to make their 
investigations, to draw up tentative rules, and 
to submit them to the commission for public 
hearings. After the hearings the rules are 
referred back to the committee for further 
investigation, and finally, as rapidly as com- 
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pleted, are issued by the commission as 
“General Orders” applying to the entire 
State. 

One thing that is very noticeable in Wis- 
consin’s experience is the active codperation 
of employers and employees in securing a 
code of rules that are not only reasonable in 
law, but reasonable in the minds of employers. 
In the matters of safety and sanitation the 
most progressive employers in the State have 
an important part in drawing up the law, and 
it is the duty of the commission to go out 
and bring the backward employers up to the 
level of the progressive ones. It is a note- 
worthy fact that the employers on the com- 
mittees, according to Professor Commons, 
have been more exacting in their search for 
the highest practicable standards than the 
representatives of labor on the committees. 
As a consequence the commission has de- 
voted. its energies largely to a work of in- 
struction and education, bringing to the 
attention of employers not only the rules as 
formulated, but the devices and methods 
which will comply with them. The men who 
have served as advisors for the commission 
have given much valuable time at their own 
expense, which, if paid for at commercial 
rates, would have required an expenditure 
far beyond the State appropriation. Such 
men, says Professor Commons, have looked 
upon their work not merely as a_ public 
service, but mainly as a vital matter in the 
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future conduct of manufacturing in the 
State. 

In concluding his article, Mr. Commons 
brings out the distinction between the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission and _ those 
State commissions which regulate railroads 
and other public-service corporations. While 
those commissions regulate monopoly, the 
Industrial Commission regulates competition. 
It endeavors to enforce “reasonable” com- 
petition, in so far as dealings with employers 
are concerned, by raising the level of labor 
competition. This distinction, in Professor 
Commons’ opinion, offers a practicable sug- 
gestion for a federal commission to regulate 
the trusts. He says: 


Such a commission need not have the power to 
regulate prices, as the Railroad Commission does, 
on the theory that monopoly is inevitable, nor to 
give special privileges to so-called ‘‘good’’ trusts 
that accept federal incorporation or federal license 
and agree to abide by the commission’s orders. 
Rather should a federal commission be a ‘‘free- 
trade’’ commission, controlling all interstate trade, 
so far as necessary, for the purpose of investi- 
gating and prohibiting all kinds of “unfair com- 
petition.”” It would take the place which the 
federal courts now assume, of dissolving and 
regulating corporations. But instead of com- 
mitting this power to lawyers it would be com- 
mitted to a body of men representing the every- 
day life of all the people, equipped to conduct 
constructive investigations, to prosecute for viola- 
tions of the anti-trust laws, to prescribe and en- 
force rules of reasonable competition and so to 
raise the level of business competition. 


AGRICUL- 


TURE OF THE FUTURE 


Dewees oe of to-day, according to 
Professor J. Russell Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, depends chiefly upon 
the work of the primeval woman. 


The nomad wife had for thousands of years been 
feeding her family on walnuts, chestnuts, acorns, 
almonds, apples, and cherries. There they stood, 
these trees, then as now the great engines of nature, 
producing to-day as no grains produce. At their 
feet stood a few feeble plants with one or two fat 
seeds. These feeble ones have become the food 
and the agriculture of mankind, not because they 
were especially certain or especially productive or 
especially good or especially nutritious, but because 
being annuals, they appealed to the nomad’s wife 
by giving quick return. Therefore we have im- 
proved them. Therefore we all eat bread made of 
grain. In depending upon these puny props we 
give ourselves great and often needless labor, am 
because of the weakness of our plant servants more 


than half the productive possibilities of the world 
are unattained. 

Thus writes the Professor in Har per’s, and he 
goes on to show that ‘‘the grains are weaklings 
all. They are so feeble that they must have 
the earth specially prepared for them.” 
They have to be protected from weeds, and 
when the harvest comes it is often a mere 
handful compared with the yield of tree crops. 
In support of his claim that trees are more 
productive than grains Professor Smith cites 
the chestnut orchards of Italy, whose yield 
per acre in nuts equals approximately in value 
the per acre yield of wheat fields in the United 
States. Also that “while the wheat lands 
must be plowed for each crop, the chestnut 
orchards have not been plowed in ten thou- 
sand years.”’ 
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The uses of land run through grades of in- 
tensity in utilization and value of output 
somewhat as follows: 


First, the forest with its game, furs, and gums; 
second, the forest with its lumber; third, pastur- 
age; fourth, tillage and grain; fifth, tree crops. 
Wherever we find agriculture going over from the 
annual grains to the perennial tree crops, we find 
an agriculture of increased output rivaled only by 
the market garden. Wheat, corn, and oats yield 
but poorly in comparison with the heavy harvest 
and large income furnished by the apple, peach, 
orange, date, olive, or Persian (so-called English) 
walnut. The agriculture of the tree crop is the 
agriculture of great yield, but here, too, we have 
followed methods which are identical with those 
of the nomad’s wife in selecting grains for plant- 
ing. We have depended for our varieties almost 
purely upon chance. 


It appears that most of our fruit-trees that 
grow naturally are chance hybrids. 


Mr. Luther Burbank has methodically used this 
method deliberately with results that are well 
known. His creations of flowers and plums and 
walnuts are wonderful segregations of the desirable 
qualities of various ancestors. Mr. Burbank, a 
pioneer, used the facts of science and got results 
before the scientists had worked out the law. Now, 
however, science has caught up. We need no 
longer depend upon chance, the well-tried method 
of the ancient nomad’s wife. 


Professor Smith believes that, the laws of 
plant-breeding being known, tree crops, the 
agriculture of great yield, will ‘come out of 
the corners where they now occupy so incon- 
spicuous a place.” 


In the United States the cultivated fruiting trees 
of all sorts cover only 2.7 per cent. as much ground 
as is given over to the less productive grains and 
grasses. As agriculture adjusts itself decently and 
suitably to resource, the area of tree crops, with 
their great superiorities of yield and land-utilizing 
ability, will eventually outstrip the grain crops. 

Scientific plant breeding is to be the agent that 
will transform agriculture, as the steam-engine has 
transformed transportation; for it will enable us 
to harness the trees, the great productive engines 
of the plant kingdom. For two centuries the white 
man has been felling the forests of America to make 
fields. Many an Eastern field, now of low fer- 
tility, has had upon it the acorn-bearing oak, the 
nut-bearing walnut, chestnut, and hickory (or 
shell-bark), the seedling apple, the seedling peach, 
the red-heart and black-heart cherry (wild maz- 
zard), and the fruitful persimmon and papaw. 
Yet for three centuries all these astounding possi- 
bilities of crops have been negligently cut down 
and burned up to make room for wheat and corn. 


i In the matter of food values, too, it is 
claimed that the agriculture of the present 
is wasteful; for ‘analysis shows that the 
efforts of unaided nature have provided richer 
fpods in the nuts of trees than in the kernels 
G grains.” At the present time most of our 
Fiastern nuts are allowed to grow, fall, and 
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waste, ‘fexcept such as may be claimed by the ~ 
squirrel and our foraging friend the hog, who 
dearly loves to transform the fat of hickory- 
nuts into the fat of bacon.” Says the 
Professor: 


Last autumn fine black walnuts crunched be- 
neath my buggy wheels in the country roads of 
northern Virginia and eastern Pennsylvania, while 
crops of English walnuts were being gathered in 
France, Spain, Italy, and California, and sold for 
more than $100 per acre. . . . In Spain thousands 
of acres are given over to acorn orchards. The 
fresh acorn is, except for some shortage of protein, 
surprisingly close to white bread in food content, 
and it fattens tens of thousands of Iberian hogs 
without the intervention of man in harvesting. 
We Americans are too industrious. We would 
rather carry starch from the corn-field to the pig- 
gery than turn the pig out into the oak orchard. 


The difficulty with the breeding of crop- 
yielding trees is its slowness, which ‘removes 
the work from the list of gainful operations for — 
individuals and throws it over into the class 
of works that are done for love, philanthropy, 
or by a government.” Every State in the 
Union and the United States Government 
also should take this matter up. Professor 
Smith mentions a number of districts which 
might be utilized for tree crops, his obser- 
vations concerning which we condense: 

The Louisiana farmer turns his pigs into the 
mulberry orchard. A few years ago, when pork 
was cheaper, they were making $12 per acre, while 
the owner sat on the fence. . . . New England 
land is not exhausted. Its rocks have protected 
it from that. It is merely slightly fatigued, and 
resting. The deep plowing of the glacier has left 
a soil of much and enduring fertility, if we will use 
the right kind of plants and methods to convert 
this fertility into food. . . . Everywhere east of 
the Mississippi trees will grow wherever there is 
earth that stands above the water level. With the 
properly improved varieties of tree crops there is 
no reason why Massachusetts might not, square 
mile for square mile, produce as many fat pigs or 
fat sheep or fat turkeys as Kansas. .. . Hun- 
dreds of thousands of square miles of the Western 
plains are in most cases going from bad to worse 
from the overpasturing that is destroying the scanty 
stand of native grasses. Often twenty acres of 
land will not now support one ox. 


The United States Government has seen 
the need of this great vacuum of the West and 
has appointed Mr. W. T. Zwingle Dry’Land 
Arboriculturist. He “has in his hands the 
raw materials for the building of an empire, 
but the building will be slow, and he should 
have a regiment rather than a scant half- 
dozen to help him.” We can convert hun- 
dreds of thousands of square miles of almost 
vacant range into fruitful orchards, and the 
tree crop will also yield a valuable by-prod- 
uct of wood. But, as stated above, the work 
must depend largely upon the Government. 
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ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY AS A BASIS OF 
DOMESTICATION 


Se: spread of civilization, the wandering 
of tribes, the conquest of new territories 
by strong races, have always involved a corre- 
sponding migration of plant life. 

But there has been nothing like so great 
a migration of animal life. Even the animals 
known as domestic have not always been 
able to follow the fortunes of their masters 
in new lands; if the initial difficulty of trans- 
portation has been met, they have often been 
prone to sicken or die under new conditions 
of climate and nutrition, or, worst of all, they 
have failed to reproduce their kind in profit- 
able numbers. 

And even less successful have been at- 
tempts to transplant wild animals from one 
region to another. 

The difficulties have been assumed to be 
entirely those of acclimation and nutrition, yet 
these are successfully met as regards foreign 
flora, and often seem to be so in the case of 
foreign fauna, who yet fail to breed. 

But there is a third factor in the existence 
of animals, which has been largely ignored 
until the last few years. This is the psychol- 
ogy of the animal, a subject which has claimed 
much attention of late from the directors of 
zoological gardens. 

One of the ablest students of this new 
science is M. Hachet-Souplet, the Director of 
the Institute of Animal Psychology of Paris, 
who has given, in the Revue Scientifique (Paris), 
a remarkable exposition of its application to 
the domestication of new species. He de- 
clares that the would-be breeders of exotic 
animals have heretofore failed largely be- 
cause of their neglect of this factor, and of 
their depending on time and “nature’’ in- 
stead of trying to so modify the “instincts” 
of the animal as to secure its rapid adapta- 
tion to new surroundings. They have had 
no idea of the definite and consecutive plan 
of treatment necessary in the taming of the 
individual and the domestication of the species. 

“By surrounding an animal with ‘calm and 
silence,’”’ he says, ‘‘and failing to subject it 
to a methodic training, it is simply left in a 
static state, or even a state of nervousness is 
induced; for an isolated animal is like a man 
without human society; he becomes singu- 
larly timid and melancholy.” 

It is now believed that laws for the do- 
mestication of new species may be found in 
the psychological laws governing the forma- 
tion of associative complexes and the organi- 
zation of habits. 


A striking characteristic of the wild beast which 
has remained for some time in captivity and soli- 
tude is its imertia. The creature in a state of 
nature acts because it is stimulated by sensorial 
excitations produced by the environment in which 
its species has developed; if you put it in a cage or 
park where it finds nothing similar, it will remain 
inert for long periods, followed, (in most species), 
by moments of wild disturbance, during which the 
creature expends the unemployed energy in inco- 
herent manifestations. There results a febrile 
existence which nearly always prevents normal 
reproduction. . . , 

Before having learned from actual experience 
what to expect from any new object, animals have 
a tendency to flee. 

For the same reasons, the aspect of alimentary 
objects is important. 

The ‘‘courtship’’ of the male and the “‘co- 
quetry”’ of the female, each of which often com- 
prises very complicated acts, are necessarily de- 
ranged, if not suppressed, in imported animals. 
While the couples are dominated by fear they do 
not accomplish those preparatory acts without 
which the final result is very problematic. .. . 
We have seen the immediate consequences of the 
timidity of the beast newly imported; we must now 
seek the best remedy. 


It has long been an accepted custom in the 
importation of animals from remote environ- 
ments to proceed by gradual changes of 
climate. The same care should be observed 
in changing the diet from the exotic to the 
domestic, proceeding by careful gradations 
from the familiar to the unfamiliar, even 
though the latter be equally nutritious. But, 
according to M. Hachet-Souplet, the psycho- 
logic gradations are likewise of immense 
importance, ‘‘since it is by means of the 
special senses and the brain that the animal 
must become en rapport with its new 
environment.” 


In the first place it is necessary to combat the 
tendency to inertia of which we have spoken above. 
This is an imperious necessity which has been lost 
sight of in wvaria. Movement, as indispensable 
to life as nourishment itself, must be zmposed upon 
an animal recently imported. 


The habit of daily exercise may be created 
by beginning with two inclosures and driving 
the animal from one to the other by a simple 
system of gates and barriers. 

Secondly, wild creatures must be as thor- 
oughly tamed as possible. The ordinary 
method of this is to reward the animal for 
obedience by some coveted food, and to 
accustom him to take this food from the hand 
of the tamer, or while in his vicinity. This 
is merely a process of coaxing, says this 
expert, and must be supplemented by a 
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methodic training in which new habits ot 
th#ught lead to new habits of action, such 
hapits being imposed upon the animal by the 
trainer. 

if we compare the conduct of a wild animal 
pld4ced in an inclosure containing an accus- 
tofned shelter with that of a domestic ani- 
m4l in the same situation, we note a marked 
difference of conduct when a man walks 
between the animal and the shelter. 


ihe wild beast will fly to the boundary and 
se@k in a sort of frenzy to leap over the fence. The 
otker, if familiar, will approach the man; if little 
fathiliar, it will begin by making the same move- 
mnt as the other, but will quickly make a curve 
an'] precipitate itself into the shelter. This is the 


cufve of servitude. 
A 


J 

‘An ingenious method of training is based 
: this fact. The animal is placed in a 
cifcular inclosure, or “rotunda,” having a 
Iter in the exact center, and two barriers 
i the length of the radius of the circle. 
Tiaese are movable and may be used to divide 
the circle into halves or into two unequal 
sextors, or to form a narrow passage leading 
frbm the circumference to the shelter. 

‘In the first lessons, the animal to be 
trained is confined within the narrow passage 
formed by the barriers placed nearly parallel. 
Shddenly confronted by a “scarecrow” 
(dsually a man with a sack over his head), 
appearing at the fence, its only escape is into 
the shelter at the end of the passage, since all 
other doors of the shelter are closed. This 
lésson is repeated with the distance between 
the barriers gradually widened until finally 
they may be removed entirely and the animal 
will still seek refuge in the shelter he has 
come to associate with safety; and he will 
eventually do this even when the shelter lies 
between him and the object of alarm, so that 
he must approach the latter in seeking secur- 
ity from it. 

The animal thus comes to associate personal 
safety with the limitations of the shelter, just 
as it did with its nest or hole in the wild 
state. “Little by little, it recovers its 
‘psychic equilibrium.’ . . . Researches made 
with a sphygmograph show the different 
physiological conditions of a wild animal flying 
in maddened fright from the almost normal 
state of one in process of taming when he has 
just entered his shelter after the appearance 
of the ‘scarecrow.’ . . . Gradually this cus- 
tom of seeking the familiar shelter will be- 
come an inveterate habit, a veritable instinct 
which will render possible the suppression of 
all confines.” 

But before being given entire freedom the 
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second stage of training is undertaken. This 
consists merely in familiarizing the animal 
with such objects as it is likely to encounter, 
according to the law of the attenuation of 
affective sensations by repetition. 

The method may be summarized as (1) 
The destruction of complexes of sensation and 
reactions by contradictory excitations, and 
(2) The creating of new associations and 
new reactions based on the law of associative 
recurrence. 

A number of exotic animals, such as the 
great bustard, the red and the gray partridge, 
the fox, the jackal, etc., have already been 
successfully tamed by its use, and it is stated 
that by the mere loss of fear the animal 
nearly always becomes capable of reproduc- 
tion in the vicinity of mankind. 

It is claimed also that the training thus 
given is not ephemeral, but persists not only 
in the individuals, but in their descendants. 


Consecutive experiments have left no doubt in 
this regard. Thus, an ape, which we had taught, 
not without some trouble, to chase rats, gave birth 
to young which chased rats marvelously well. 
Cats, habituated to respect mice, had kittens 
which never touched mice, even when their food 
was intentionally held back. 


In conclusion, M. Hachet-Souplet calls 
attention to the enormous benefits that would 
accrue by the scientific domestication of 
many birds and beasts valuable for food or 
clothing, now found in the wild state only, and 
in too many cases rapidly disappearing before 
the snares and machine-guns of the ruthless 
pot-hunter. He urges the establishment of a 
central institution for the rearing and train- 
ing of a certain number of paired animals 
and the spread of an active propaganda by 
public lectures and gifts to schools in agri- 
cultural communities. “Have not a few 
pairs of turkeys sufficed to endow all Europe 
with thousands of useful animals?” he cries. 
“Tt would be the same with the bustard; but 
this enormous bird, very easy to raise, would 
be a far more useful acquisition. Our farms 
might thus be repopulated .. . offering 
alimentary resources which the dearness 
of butcher’s meat would render infinitely 
precious.” 

Likewise our forests might be repopulated 
with game specially reared to know and guard 
against common foes. ‘Thus a cock pheas- 
ant trained to know the beasts of prey of the 
locality, to guard against a fox, a marten, a 
skunk, a buzzard, etc., would be worth two 
ordinary cocks and more—for it would trans- 
mit its new instincts to all its progeny.” 
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WHY THE BULGARIAN ARMY WON 


S° much has been said and published 
about the success of the Bulgarians 
during the recent fighting being due to their 
French artillery and their French instructors, 
that the views and statements of a Bulgarian 
officer of reserves which appeared a short 
time ago in an English paper are of special 
interest. After referring to the discussions 
as to the cause of the Turkish defeats and the 
way in which attempts have been made to 
give credit to the alleged foreign training of 
the Bulgarian officers, he says that those who 
know the Turks find a sufficient explanation 
for their defeats without making them matter 
for comparison between French and German 
military art. ‘The arrogant assertions,” as 
he calls them, that the Bulgarian army was 
formed under French influence he declares 
to be as ill-founded as similar statements 
about the Japanese army having been the 
result of other influences. 

This Bulgarian officer points out that the 
number of the officers of his army who re- 
ceived their training in the French military 
schools is exceedingly small, and the highest 
rank attained by any of these was command 
of a battalion, except three or four who went 
into the commissary department. As to the 
statement about the French guns, he says 
people seem to be ignorant of the fact that 
about half the Bulgarian artillery was fur- 
nished by Krupp. it would be idle to ask 
whether results would have been any differ- 
ent if the Turks had been armed with Schnei- 
der-Creusot cannon. He asks if it has 
already been forgotten that the purchase of 
the Schneider guns was a peremptory condi- 
tion of the last loans negotiated in France, 
and that their price is the subject of some 
very unedifying discussion, and says that 
Bulgarians cannot remain calm spectators of 
a discussion tending to envenom the rela- 
tions of two great powers at a moment when 
the collaboration of all Europe is necessary 
to the restoration of peace as speedily as 
possible. At the same time he finds the 
unlucky subject offers a good opportunity to 
examine if and to what extent Bulgaria owes 
its military force to foreign influences. 


To begin with [he shows that], during the past 
twenty-five years, no foreign officer has served in 
the Bulgarian army. During about seven years 
after the formation of Bulgaria, all the superior 
positions and some of the others were filled by 
Russian officers. For that period the Bulgarian 
army was in every way a reflection of the Russian; 
even the technical expressions were Russian. The 
military school at Sofia could not be distinguished 


from a similar Russian establishment. The 
teachers were Russians and the method of instruc- 
tion was Russian. The Bulgarian officers sent 
elsewhere to complete their military training went 
without exception to St. Petersburg. Among them 
were the Generals Savov, Radko Dimitriev, and 
Ivanov, the three principal commanders in the 
war, and some other superior officers commanding 
divisions. 

After the union of Bulgaria with East Rumelia 
in 1885 there was a sudden change and there com- 
menced a new era for the Bulgarian army. On the 
eve of the Serbo-Bulgarian War the Russian gov- 
ernment desiring to express its disapproval of the 
Bulgarian government recalled all its officers from 
Bulgaria, and the young captains and lieutenants 
of the Bulgarian army found themselves promoted 
to be generals. Many of those who attained high 
commands so unexpectedly find themselves still 
in the same positions they reached twenty-seven 
years ago. This recall of the Russian officers 
which was meant to be a punishment turned out 
to be a real benefit; it delivered the Bulgarian 
army from the Russian tutelage and taught it 
confidence supplemented by a victorious cam- 
paign. During the following years there was made 
a complete reorganization of the Bulgarian army 
which eliminated the last traces of Russian influ- 
ence. The military school at Sofia became a true 
national institution and all the young generation of 
officers was formed exclusively at home. 

During all that period the Russian military 
schools were closed to Bulgarians, and those who 
had to receive special training abroad (general 
staff, engineers, artillery) turned their steps toward 
western nations; the greater number followed 
courses at the Italian military academy at Turin. 
A certain number went to Austria and Belgium; 
on the other hand all requests made to Berlin 
were refused, so that not a single Bulgarian officer 
has received his instruction in the military state 
par excellence. France, which was struggling to 
obtain an alliance with Russia, refused similarly 
to admit Bulgarians to its military schools, and 
has only changed its attitude within the last few 
years. The officers who during this second period 
were trained abroad are nearly all colonels, and 
some have attained the highest and most responsi- 
ble posts in the army. Three have become gen- 
erals, of whom General Fitchev is the chief of the 
staff and the right-hand man of the commander- 
in-chief; a second, General Naslovitch, formerly 
chief of the staff, commands the cavalry division; 
and the third, General Yankov, is head of the 
engineer corps. All received their training at the 
Military Academy of Turin through which also 
passed Colonel Papadopov, chief of the staff of 
the Bulgarian army in the west; Colonel Kolov, 
commanding the Guard; Colonel Mitov, com- 
manding the Philippopolis Brigade, Colonel Patov, 
commanding the Slivno Brigade; and Colonel 
Yekov, head of the Sofia Military School. All are 
considered the most capable officers in the Bul- 
garian army. 

Since the year 1896 the Russian schools have 
been again opened to Bulgarians and several hun- 
dreds of Bulgarian officers have Russian certifi- 
cates. The connection with the Italian schools 
continues, but of late years the numbers frequent- 
ing them are relatively few. The same may be 
said of those taking courses in Austria, Belgium 
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and-France. Such in brief are the obligations the 
Bulgarian army is under to foreign countries. The 
total number of Bulgarian officers who after having 
passed through the military school at Sofia and 
after active service of six or seven years were sent 
abroad, do not exceed two hundred. That is about 
7 per cent. of the corps of officers; the great 
majority of them have been educated exclusively 
in Bulgaria. They form the strength of the army 
and carry the impress of serious work. The 
manner in which the work has been done is signi- 
ficant of the value and the qualities of the nation 
whose principal characteristic is its thoroughness. 

No attempt was made to obliterate the funda- 
mental lines, but profit has been drawn from the 
experiences of all the military nations. The 
progress of the great European armies has been 
followed with attention, and hardly a day has 
passed without some improvement being intro- 
duced. The great principle has always been to 
adapt to the national life all that could be borrowed 
from abroad, not to imitate but to appropriate 
things, and in that sense it can be safely said that 
the Bulgarian army has always been what it will 
remain, a national army. 


In the recent campaign the result of the 
training it underwent must be a warning to 
every army. The complete preparedness and 


the swiftness with which the blow was de-. 


livered by the Bulgarian army secured them 
the victory, for everything now known of the 
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causes of the Turkish defeat goes to prove 
that the fighting qualities of the Turkish 
soldier have not deteriorated. 


The reports of the shortcomings of the Turkish 
commissariat are almost incredible, while some of 
the statements circulating in the European press 
seem to point to something very like treason in 
high quarters. But great experience has been 
gained by the onlookers at the terrible drama that 
has been enacted — past weeks in the 
country between the Maritza River and the 
Tchataldja lines. What the result might have 
been had the Turkish army been as well prepared 
as the Bulgarian is no doubt a problem occupying 
the Kriegspielers and the war departments of 
Europe; and the students of tactics are undoubt- 
edly working out new methods of attack if an 
offensive war in the future is to be crowned with 
victory. 


The Bulgarian success has been purchased 
at a terrible cost, some of their best regi- 
ments having been almost entirely wiped out, 
among them the First and Sixth Regiments, 
composed principally of the élite of Bulgarian 
society and a great number of officials. 


As an object lesson in favor of the exercise of 
reason instead of arms in the disputes between 
nations, there can be none to compare with that 
of the recent war. 





WHO 


ARE THE ALBANIANS AND WHAT DO 


THEY WANT? 


J ier question most difficult of definite set- 
tlement in the Balkan situation, as it pre- 
sented itself in the deliberations of the peace 
negotiators at London in December and Jan- 
uary, was what to do with the Albanians. It 
is probable that to-day the largest element in 
European Turkey is of native Albanian stock. 
This is undoubtedly true, although its truth 
may not be admitted by the Turks, the 
Greeks, the Italians, the Bulgarians, or the 
Servians. 

Who are the Albanians, and what do they 
want? An Albanian exile in the United 
States, an educated man, and a student at 
Oberlin College, Mr. Kristo A. Anastas Dako, 
who is a member of the Albanian Nationalist 
Committee, furnishes some interesting data 
in answer to these questions. He says: 


The name, ‘‘Albanians,’’ was given first in the 
eleventh century by the Greeks of the lower empire 
to the tribe inhabiting Albasan (Elbasan). Later 
it was extended to all those who spoke the same 
language or dialects of the same language as that of 
the original inhabitants of Albasan, from whom 
the Italians derived the word ‘‘ Albania,” and gave 
it to the rest of Europe. These names ‘‘ Albania” 
and ‘‘Albanians’”’ are not known among the de- 


scendants of the early citizens of Albasan. Those 
whom the world calls Albanians know themselves 
as Shkipetar, and the country in which they live 
Shkiperia or Shkypnia. These people are generally 
and in all probability accurately identified as the 
result of the combination of the ancient IIlyrians, 
Macedonians, and Epirotes, who were all the de- 
scendants of the more ancient Pelasgians. In 168 
B.c. Illyria, Epirus, and Macedonia became prov- 
inces of the Roman Empire, but the Roman Con- - 
quest seems to have wrought little change in the 
social condition of the Albanians. They still re- 
tained their language, their national manners and 
usages, and still remained a distinct and peculiar 
people. At the end of the seventh century central 
and southern Albania were two provinces of the 
Byzantine Empire, and -Nikopolis and Durazzo 
were their respective capitals. 


The Albanians were later conquered by the 


‘Bulgarians, and still later by the Turks. 


After the Ottoman conquest of Byzantium, 
1453, the Albanian kingdom was revived for a 
time by the national hero, Skanderbeg. This 
worthy abjured the Mohammedan faith and 
declared himself a champion of Christianity. 
In 1478 Albania became subject to the Turk- 
ish Sultan and has so remained ever since, 
although in recent years it has had a certain 
measure of autonomy. The centralizing 
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schemes of Sultan Mahmud II, in the early 
part of the past century, aroused Albanian 
patriotism. 

In 1878, after the Russo-Turkish War, the Al- 
banians formed a National League known under 
the name of the League of Prizrond, with the pur- 


pose of defending parts of their territory given by 
the treaties of San Stefano and Berlin to Monte- 


’ negro, Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece. The whole 


of Albania for three years was ruled by this league 
and the territories which were assigned to Greece 
and Montenegro were saved to Albania. 


According to Mr. Dako, the following, 
despite claims to the contrary, are accurate 
statistics as to the number of Albanians and 
the extent of territory populated by them. 


Until the middle ages the Albanian nation occu- 
pied all the countries which form the Balkan Penin- 
sula on the right side of the Danube. But in the 
seventh century, when the Servian and Bulgarian 
invasions took place, the Albanians were driven 
westward to the coast of the Adriatic Sea. Their 
present territory extends from Montenegro on the 
north to the Gulf of Arta on the south, and em- 
braces the following four vilayets of the Turkish 
Empire: Scutari, Kossovo, Monastir, and Janina. 
No census of these has ever been taken, but the 
population is close to 3,000,000, with 800,000 addi- 
tional in southern Italy, 900,000 in Greece, 40,000 
to 50,000 in America—not counting those who 
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emigrate from southern Italy and Greece, but only 
those who emigrate from Albania proper—30,000 
in Rumania, and several thousand in Egypt, Bul- 
garia, and Russia. The Albanians who live now in 
Italy emigrated there after the Turks conquered 
Albania, but they kept their own language and 
social customs, and their own form of Christianity. 
They recognize as their religious head the pope 
instead of the Greek patriarch at Constantinople. 


The feudal system still obtains in Albania. 
To a great extent the Albanians still live a 
patriarchal life. 


Each tribe or clan has its own chief or ‘“‘bairak- 
dar,’”’ and a council of elders, which governs the 
tribe and to which they refer all quarrels and dis- 
putes. The decisions of the elders are final. As 
each clan has its bairakdar, so each family, which 
sometimes embraces from fifty to one hundred 
members living under the same roof, has its leader, 
the oldest member of the family, whose word is .ab- 
solute. Although the majority of the Albanians 
nominally assumed the Mohammedan faith, they 
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have never become polygamous, for they have a 
great respect for womanhood and a deep love for 
home. In Albania the woman is the head of the 
house, the equal in all respects of her husband. 


This Albanian student regards the ques- 
tion of the future fate of his people as of great 
European importance. He says on this point: 


The significance of the Albanian in future Euro- 
pean politics, in European political and economical 
development, cannot be overestimated, while the 
influence upon the continent at large of the restora- 
tion of the Christian faith at this strategic point 
will change the entire course of events east of 
European Turkey. Turkey, by granting certain 
demands made by the Albanian Nationalist Com- 
mittee in 1911 and early in 1912, made the na- 
tional existence of Albania a possibility, and this 
development meant a deadly blow to the further- 
ing of the plans maturing in the several Balkan 
states. Hence their hurried alliance with the real 
view of crushing Albania before the Albanian peo- 
ple are fully prepared to check any attempt against 
the fatherland. The real cause of the present war 
is this: Greece wants southern Albania, Monte- 
negro wants northwestern Albania, Servia wants 
the same territory, and Bulgaria wants Macedonia 
and a part of eastern Albania. 


Speaking of the grievances the Albanians 
have against the Turks, and of the events 
which led up to the present Balkan war be- 
tween the four allied nations and Turkey, 
Mr. Dako says: (We quote his words in the 
communication sent to this magazine and 
portions of an article appearing in the M/7s- 
sionary Herald). 


At the outset of the Balkan War it was intimated 
that the Turks would be supported by the Alban- 
ians, although Albania had suffered severely at 
Mohammedan hands and had been grossly de- 
ceived by the leaders of the Young Turk Move- 
ment. Under Sultan Hamid II, the Albanians 
were forbidden to write or read their native tongue. 
They began to form political organizations which 
were invited by the Young Turks to unite in the 
revolution seeking to depose Sultan Hamid. Al- 
bania was promised full educational and religious 
freedom with assurance that the new Turkish gov- 
ernment would construct roads throughout the 
provinces and would build schools and hospitals. 
It is not generally known that 100,000 Albanian 
tribesmen, summoned by the representatives of 
their political organizations, sent an ultimatum to 
Abdul Hamid saying: ‘‘ We favor the constitution; 
if you don’t grant it we shall march on Constanti- 
nople.”’ Soon after the world learned that the 
Young Turks had succeeded, but the dispatches 
from Constantinople and Athens made no mention 
of those through whom success had really come. 
During the first ten months after the constitution 
four national conferences were held in Albania. 
The first and second discussed educational prob- 
lems; the third, the most important, considered 
the political and religious situation and established 
a normal school in Scutari for the express purpose 
of educating native tribesmen for national leader- 
ship. The fourth congress met in Monastir in 1910. 
This was a purely political gathering and here was 
drawn up the program calling for home rule for 
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Albania. During this ten-month period there were 
founded sixty-six national clubs, banded together 
to secure autonomy, thirty-four day and twenty- 
four night schools, and fifteen musical and literary 
societies. At this point the faithlessness of the 
Young Turks began to appear. In order to avoid 
fulfilling the pledges they had made to secure the 
aid of Albania in deposing Hamid II, the Young 
Turks sent Djevid Pasha to the Malissore, an 
Albanian tribe living in the mountains and noted 
for their independent spirit. In July, 1910, Djevid 
Pasha levied a tax on the sheep without parliamen- 
tary sanction. As the Young Turk leaders had 
anticipated, the Malissore tribesmen protested. 

They were denied legal redress. A clash soon 
followed between the villagers and the soldiery, 
and Djevid Pasha scattered his troops broadcast 
throughout the province, pursuing a course so un- 
warranted and cruel that he sowed the seeds from 
which the present situation has grown. In 1911 
the same tax was imposed upon the vilayet of Kos- 
sovo. Another protest followed, and Turgut 
Pasha was sent to the scene. For four months he 
ravaged the province and for the first time in the 
history of Albania, the bastinado was used. Tur- 
gut Pasha committed so many atrocities that the 
entire Albanian populace was stirred to. revolt. 
Finally a member of the Albanian Nationalist 
Committee wrote a protest to the Bashkim Kombit, 
the leading Albanian paper. The article was 
reproduced in the German, French, and English 
papers. Turkish military attachés in Germany 
were sharply criticized and Turgut Pasha handed 
in his resignation. From such conditions—the 
faithlessness of the Young Turks in refusing the 
former pledges given for Albanian aid in securing 
the constitution, and the policy of inflicting in- 
dignities and outrages upon the native tribesmen— 
the present situation has developed. 


The native Albanians themselves “take no 
stock” in the interest that Bulgarians, Ser- 
vians, Greeks, and Montenegrins are showing 
in the autonomy of Albania and Macedonia 
and Old Servia. They insist that the real 
aim of the Balkan states is the securing of 
greater territory. The Albanian nationalists 
have a program which calls for the making of 
the four vilayets of Janina, Monastir, Scutari, 
and Kossovo into one vilayet to be known as 
the Albanian vilayet with absolute educa- 
tional and religious liberty. 

In November last the oldest and most im- 
portant of the Albanian National Clubs met 
in Bucharest and elected Ismail Kemal of 
Valona, an Albanian Moslem, provisianal 
head of the nation. Ismail Kemal was Presi- 
dent of the Turkish Council of State under 
Sultan Hamid II. He isa very liberal states- 
man and an aggressive independent thinker. 
On November 28, there assembled at Valona 
the first meeting of the new Albanian Cham- 
ber of Deputies, composed of eighty-one 
Christian and Moslem Albanians, who chose 
Ismail Kemal Provisional President and 
Louis Gurakuqui Provisional Secretary. 
The conclave proclaimed independence. 
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FUTURE 


4 

A T the present time of writing the con- 

sensus of opinion in the newspaper and 

periodical press seems to be that except for 
the occupation of Constantinople and a small 
area contiguous thereto, the days of Turkey- 
in-Europe are numbered, and there is con- 
siderable speculation as to what chance the 
Turk, “who has been dragging out an un- 
happy existence as a half-healthy whole man, 
has of taking up the burden of life again as a 
wholly healthy half-man.” In the January 
Forum Mr. Lewis R. Freeman, the traveler, 
who has just returned from an extended jour- 
ney through Asia, discusses the Turkey of the 
future and describes the Asiatic possessions 
of which the newly constructed empire is 
likely to consist. “Let us,” he says, “see 
what elements of empire are possessed by the 
hitherto all-too-loosely bound vilayets of 
Turkey-in-Asia.”” He proceeds: 

The Peninsula of Asia Minor—forming roughly 
a rectangle between the Mediterranean and Black 
Sea—is a country, both physically and climati- 
cally, not unlike what we have known as Turkey- 
in-Europe beyond the Dardanelles, a moderately 
well-watered land whose broad, fertile valleys 
alternate with ranges of rugged mountains. The 
very considerable population, largely Mohamme- 
dan, is fanatically attached to the Sultan as Khalif 
and dully resentful toward him as the head of a 
Government which has taxed it so mercilessly, 
leaving it, when the balance is struck, still incom- 
parably the most loyal body of subjects in any part 
of the empire. A thoroughly up-to-date railway 
system connecting the best of the interior with 
Smyrna, Constantinople-in-Asia and other ports 
has given tremendous impetus to trade and agri- 
culture in the last decade, while increasing inter- 
course with Europe has resulted in the introduc- 
tion of Occidental business methods if not Occi- 
dental business ethics. Smyrna, with close to half 
a million people, one of the fastest growing and 
best equipped ports on the Mediterranean, is the 
main entrepdt, and it is interesting to note that the 
most striking feature of its recent customs reports 
has been the indicated increase of American trade, 
both export and import, with Asia Minor. 


Asia Minor is well qualified to serve as the 
“head” of a regenerated Turkish empire, 
and Mr. Freeman considers that the outlook 
for’ the development of a strong, healthy 
“body” is still more encouraging. The tri- 
angle inclosed by lines drawn from Trebizond 
to Bassorah and from the latter point to 
Alexandretta includes “by far the largest 
undeveloped area of really first-grade agri- 
cultural land in the world to-day.” 


The region of the Tigris and Euphrates, while 
not quite so extensive as our own Mississippi Valley, 


is, on account of its milder climate and the ease 
with which the best of it may be placed under a 
canal system, capable of supporting—in fact, in 
the days of Babylonia and Chaldea, has supported 
—a much larger population. . . . The great Meso- 
potamian reclamation scheme of Sir William Will- 
cocks, the eminent Anglo-Egyptian engineer, . . . 
calls for the construction of dams, dykes, flood- 
escapes, and canals, the completion of which, at a 
cost of from thirty to fifty million dollars, |will 
make it possible to bring under intensive cultiva- 
tion an area more than twice as large as all of irri- 


gated Egypt. 


North of the Tigris-Euphrates Valley Mr. 
Freeman saw many miles of grain, raised by 
the crude methods of the fellahin, ‘which 
would have been pointed to with pride in the 
Dakotas or California.” 

The Bagdad Railway, from Adana to 
Bassorah or Koweit, which, unless interrupted 
by a general European war, will be completed 
in 1916, will prove of great importance to the 
development and solidarity of an Asiatic Turk- 
ish empire. The chief problem in connection 
with the rehabilitation of the area including 
the traditional site of the Garden of Eden is 
that of population, and “this may be par- 
tially solved as the result of the Balkan War. 
Many thousands of Islamites from Bulgaria 
emigrated to Asiatic Turkey when that prov- 
ince gained its independence, and it is certain 
that a much greater movement in the same 
direction will take place following the realign- 
ment in the Balkans.” 

If the rest of the “sick man” were as 
healthy as his “head” and “trunk’’—Asia 
and Mesopotamia—his convalescence and 
complete recovery in the absence of “ compli- 
cations,” might, says Mr. Freeman, be a 
matter of but a few years; but his “extremes” 
are in a bad way indeed. 





The great desert peninsula of Arabia might be 
described as a leprous limb that must shortly fall 
away of its own weight and weakness, while Chris- 
tian Syria and Jewish Palestine are old wounds 
that have been so often reopened that they can 
never heal. . . . The Armenians would far rather 
be Russian than Turkish subjects, and this is what 
will come to pass sooner or later, and probably 
for the good of all concerned. Kurdistan, in spite 
of its turbulence, Turkey should be able to handle. 
. . . The Persian Gulf Coast is divided up between 
a half dozen or more sheiks and petty sultans, 
the supreme and only real power in each of which 
capitals is the British military consul, who reports 
to the Indian Government. 


Mr. Freeman thus sums up the situation: 


There cannot possibly be peace or prosperity in 
Armenia, Syria, and Palestine under Turkish gov- 
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ernment, and it can never be worth while for the 
Sultan to endeavor to extend his active authority 
over more than a small portion of the Arabian pen- 
insula. With Armenia transferred—for a consid- 
eration—to Russia; with the non-Mohammedan 
peoples along the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
included in a protected state—possibly an extended 
Lebanon; and with Arabia—Turkey must of course 
be allowed a strip running down to Mecca—defi- 
nitely reckoned as a British sphere of influence, 
the way would seem clear for a new Turkish Em- 
pire to begin to work out its own salvation in the 
broad belt of Mohammedan country commencing 
at the Dardanelles and bending down through Asia 
Minor, across Mesopotamia to the Persian gulf. 





Two things may bring about a break-up of 
the new Turkish empire thus indicated—a 
general European war and the collapse of the 
Russo-British entente. Russia, by reason of 
her geographical position, is the natural heir 
to the best part of Asiatic Turkey. Down to 
half a decade ago Great Britain held her back; 
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but “since the growth of what she calls the 
German menace, Britain has manceuvered to 
hold Russian friendship at almost any price, 
and as a consequence her Near-Eastern polic} 
with regard to the latter has become one of 
conciliation. It is this policy that was re- 
sponsible for Britain’s failure to support 
Shuster in Persia, as well as for the in- 
difference of the British Government to 
the fate of Turkey in the latter’s war with 
Italy.” 

Just what Germany’s ideas with regard to 
Turkish Asia are it is difficult to say. Mr. 
Freeman’s opinion is that she is doing here 
just what she is in Southern Brazil—“estab- 
lishing herself as quietly and peacefully as 
possible by developing the country in order 
that full advantage may be taken of a favor- 
able turn of the political cards to enter into 
more tangible possession.”’ 


NICHOLAS, THE WARRIOR-POET KING 
OF MONTENEGRO 

















NICHOLAS OF MONTENEGRO 


IFTY-TWO years have passed since 
Nicholas—Nikita—in his native Monte- 
negrin,—ascended the throne at Cettinje, but 
the fires of patriotism still burn feverishly 


within the bosom of this royal falcon of the 
Black Mountain. Nicholas celebrated his 
country’s accession of a port on the Adriatic 
by a poem entitled ‘“‘To the Sea.” The 
French version of this and of two others of 
his poems,sone on the assassination of his 
uncle and predecessor, Prince Danilo, and 
the other entitled ‘““To my Country,” to- 
gether with a brief sketch of the royal writer’s 
life, appears in a recent issue of La Revue, 
Paris. Unfortunately it is impossible to 
render adequately in English the sonorous 
phrases of the original. The writer says: 


To appreciate the character of the Montenegrins, 
it is necessary to comprehend the irreconcilable 
antagonism of races, which separates them from 
the Turks—hatred of race, hatred of religion, hate 
implacable, secular, hereditary, unassuaged, which 
smolders in the hearts of their intrepid and un- 
vanquished warriors, and mists into sudden erup- 
tion like a volcanic force. The Montenegrins are 
a great little people: their soldiers, tall, lithe, and 
robust, are patriots to the bottoms of their souls 
and will fight till they win victory or death. 





Nicholas was born in 1841 and succeeded 
his uncle, Danilo, in 1860, being called from 
Paris where he was studying at the Lycée- 
le-Grand. He at once turned his attention 
to extending those reforms begun by Danilo 
in a government previously characterized 
by a crude theocracy. He not only created 
schools, legal tribunals, and ministerial bu- 
reaus, but has recently, on his own initiative, 
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given his country a liberal constitution. His 
French biographer says further: 

Besides his qualities as king-organizer, and as 
soldier, Nicholas is a writer and a poet of great 
merit. He has enriched the Servian language with 
a number of works of lofty poetic inspiration, most 
of which have been translated into the German, 
Slavic, and Scandinavian tongues. The ‘‘Queen of 
the Balkans,’’ esteemed his most beautiful dramatic 
work, and “Prince Arnavit,”’ have been much appre- 
ciated. 


The poem “To the Sea,” was written at 
the close of the war of 1877-79, in which 
Nicholas wrested from the Turks the ports 
of Dulcigno, and Antivari. Previously, Mon- 
tenegro had been landlocked by the territory 
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of Turkey, Austria, Bosnia, and Herzegov- 
inia. Consequently there was great exulta- 
tion over the “ Marriage of the Black Moun- 
tain and the Sea.” 

Apropos of this an amusing anecdote is 
given: Some time previously the Emperor 
of Austria and Nicholas met on a visit to the 
Bouches de Cattaro. 

““My good friend,” the Emperor remarked 
playfully, “you inherit a lofty perch!” And 
the prince responded instantly, “Yes, Sire, 
the Turks have taken the earth from me; 
and the Austrians have taken the sea; and 
I am obliged to live with my falcons, near 
Heaven.” 


ENGLAND’S MOST ANCIENT INHABITANT 


EDNESDAY, December 18, 1912, is 

a new red-letter day for geologists 
in general and for the members of the Geo- 
logical Society, London, in particular. On 
that date were displayed to an eager audience 
at a meeting of the Society, a part of the jaw 
and a portion of the skull of the most ancient 
inhabitant of England, perhaps of Europe. 
These remains were discovered last summer 
by Mr. Charles Dawson of Lewes in the 
dried-up bed of a pond near Uckfield in 
Sussex. Dr. Smith Woodward, Keeper of 
the Geological Department of the British 
Museum, exhibited to the meeting a beauti- 
ful restoration of the jaw, and also set forth 
the deductions made by scientists from the 
find: The Jilustrated London News in its 
issue of December 28, 1912, gives illustra- 
tions of a full-length reconstruction and of 
a reconstruction of the head of what will now 
be known to scientists as ‘‘the Sussex man,”’ 
accompanied by an interesting article from 
the pen of Mr. W. P. Pycraft. One notable 
feature in connection with this discovery is 
the assuredness with which the geologists 
announce their deductions. 


The remains thus far recovered leave no possi- 
ble doubt but that they represent not merely a 
fossil man, but a man who must be regarded as 
affording us a link with our remote ancestors, the 
apes, and hence their surpassing interest. 

The evidence for the interpretation which has 
been placed on them is incontrovertible. In the 
first place, the lower jaw is unmistakably. ape-like, 
while presenting other features indubitably human. 
It is ape-like in its massiveness, in the absence of a 
chin, and in the absence of a peculiar ridge along 
the inner surface which in the typical human 
jaw is extremely well marked, and serves for. the 
attachment of muscles concerned with the act of 
swallowing. Another simian feature is the short- 





























“THE SUSSEX MAN” 


ness and great breadth of the upper branch where- 
by the jaw is hinged to the skull. As to the teeth 
of this Ancient Briton, it will suffice to remark that 
they resemble those of the celebrated Heidelberg 
jaw, and in so far are of the human type; but they 
are ape-like in the greater length of their grinding- 
surfaces. . 
Evidence that the remains are those of a 
human is conclusive from the presence of the 
mastoid process, which in apes is wanting. 
Further, “the brain-capacity of this ancient 
man had just under two pints, which is 
nearly twice as much as that of the highest 
apes, though considerably less than that of 
the average European, which is, roughly, 
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CEREBRAL FORMATION INSIGNIFICANT; THE 
JAW SUPERB i 
ParTy Po.iticiANn: ‘‘See how eve _ in this distant progeni- 
tor of ours we may trace those traits which, e volving through 
the ages, reach their almost divine development i in us.”’ 
From the Herald (Swansea, Wales) 


about two pints and a half.”” Nothing is at 
present known of the eye-sockets, nose, and 


“ THE 
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bear, and saber-toothed tiger afforded him plenty 
of opportunities for hairbreadth escapes... . 
Finally, these fragments of man from the Sussex 
gravel tell us that already at this early period the 
human race had begun to split up into different 
peoples, which had spread far over the earth’s 
surface, as is witnessed by the remains found in 
Java and at Heidelberg. And these three, we 
must point out, belong, roughly, to the same 
period of time in the world’s history; these three, 
more than any others, bear witness to man’s 
kinship with the apes. 


Public Opinion (London) quotes ‘“‘an emi- 
nent anthropologist, writing in the Pall Mall,” 
to the following effect: 


No event in the annals of the Society has 
created such a profound sensation among its mem- 
bers, and no discovery of human remains has 
equalled them in importance. 

Dr: Smith Woodward seems to be of opinion 
that this ancient man of Sussex did not exceed five 
feet in height, and further, from the slight develop- 
ment of the brow-ridges and the slenderness of the 
jaw, it may prove that we shall have to regard this 
skull as that of a female. But this will not alter 
the value and importance of the discovery. 

As with all the crania of fossil men, this skull is 
very long in proportion to its width, a feature more 





upper jaw, and it is feared 
that all traces of the trunk 


and limbs have been lost ch hinges 

beyond recall. he jaw [0 
How long ago did this he as 

man live, and what did he 

look like when alive? To 

the first of these questions Nstéidin 

Mr. Pycraft can only say: wig 


“Several hundred thousand 
years, perhaps a million.” 
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But this much is certain: 
he lived during the early part 
of what is known as the Pleis- 
tocene age, and near enough 
to the period known as the Pliocene to make 
it certain that his immediate forbears must have 
lived during that period; thus justifying the fore- 

casts of Pliocene man which authorities from time 
to time have made. Indeed, the celebrated Heidel- 
berg jaw is regarded by some as belonging to the 
Pliocene; and the jaw of the Sussex man now under 
discussion is of a still more primitive character. 


THE 


“of low stature, very 


means lacking in 


The Sussex man was 
muscular, and by no 
intelligence.” 


Living in a genial climate amid a luxurious 
“vegetation, and surrounded by an abundance of 


game, he may be said to have led a life of com- 
parative ease. Of clothing he had no need; nor 
was there any reason to bother much about 


housing accommodation; though, for safety’s sake, 
he may have been forced to devise some kind of 
shelter by night. Elephants and rhinoceroses of 
species long since extinct roamed in herds all round 
him. These and the hippopotamus no doubt he 
killed for food, and, besides, he must have hunted 
a species of horse long since extinct, while the lion, 


RESTORED JAW OF THE SUSSEX MAN 


(Shaded portion, actual discovery; outlined areas, restored parts) 


marked in the monkeys than in the higher apes. 
But there are two points which definitely and 
positively mark this skull as human. These are 
found, first, in the nature of the hinge for the lower 
jaw, which agrees absolutely with that in modern 
man, and differs emphatically from that of the 
apes; and, second, in the presence of ... the 
mastoid processes. These are peculiar to the 
human race, though, as in the Tasmanian and some 
other of the lower races of to-day, these bosses of 
bone in the Sussex man were smaller than in the 
higher race. 

Dr. Woodward stated to the meeting that 
“while the brain case is emphatically human, 
the jaw is as emphatically apelike. Found 
by itself, it might, and would, have been 
regarded as that of an ape with many human 
features. 


The most striking point of both is the extraordi- 
narily receding chin, the jaw sloping backward 
sharply from the base of the teeth, which had a 
decided forward thrust. 
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RATS AND FLEAS AND THE BUBONIC PLAGUE 
IN CUBA 


AS the secondary results of the 
Spanish-American war none is perhaps 
of greater importance than the progress in 
sanitation on the Island of Cuba, more espe- 
cially in the city of Havana. A description 
of the conditions at the close of the war 
reads: ‘The American authorities found the 
city [Havana] in a woefully unsanitary condi- 
tion. The streets were unswept, garbage was 





THE FLEA THAT TRANSMITS BUBONIC PLAGUE 


piled in heaps, and the pavements were in a 
miserable condition. The existing sewers 
were in some places completely clogged, and 
all of them leaked, contaminating the sur- 
rounding soil.””’ How remarkably sanitary 
conditions have advanced since then is evi- 
dent from a perusal of Sanidaa y Beneficencia, 
the official bulletin issued monthly at Havana 
by the Health Department of the Cuban 
Republic. In this volume of more than 200 
pages, large octavo, are given, besides the 
ordinary vital statistics, reports on analyses of 
milk, inspection of mosquito larve, bacterio- 
logical work, hygienic examination of pupils 
in the public schools, the extermination of 
rats, and the destruction of condemned food- 
stuffs. From yellow fever, that former 
scourge of Havana, not a single death has 
been recorded since 1908. That the Depart- 
ment is thoroughly alive to the importance 
of its duties, is shown by an article on La 
Peste Bubonica (The Bubonic Plague) from 
the pen of Dr. Juan Guiteras, the energetic 
Director of Health in Havana, who describes 
the vigorous measures taken by his depart- 
ment. The plague was introduced into Cuba 
during the past summer from Porto Rico, in 


consequence, as Dr. Guiteras believes, of ‘‘ the 
delay of the United States authorities in 
recognizing the disease there.’ The presence 
of the plague in Havana was first conclusively 
noted on July 4,in a patient at No. 1 Hospital; 
and, writing on August 3, Dr. Guiteras states 
that ‘‘the disease has been confined to three 
individuals and three city blocks, and he has 
every reason to hope that it will end there.” 
He bases this anticipation on the fact of the 
“early commencement of the campaign of 
“deratization”’ (“‘desratisacion”’) and fumi- 
gation of buildings known to be infested with 
rats.” That rats are frequent media of the 
transmission of the plague infection has long 
been known. In the present case Dr. Gui- 
teras was informed “by an anonymous letter 
of the existence of an unusual mortality 
among the rats in a certain district of 
Havana” about the same time as the appear- 
ance of the bubonic plague. Investigation 
showed ‘that this mortality was not due to 
any organized attempt to destroy the rats; 
and it was also learned that two cases of ‘ vio- 
lent sickness’ had occurred among the em- 
ployees of the provision warehouses in which 
the dead rats*had been found.” These two 
cases died at the hospital within a few days 
of admission. The mortality among the 
rats soon afterward ceased. 

Rats are not the only sources or media of 
infection of the bubonic plague: fleas are 
found to be almost as dangerous. The 
English Commission which investigated the 
bubonic plague epidemic in India in 1902 
reported that “experience points to the con- 
clusion that the flea, particularly Pulex 
cheopis, transmits the plague infection.” 
Dr. Guiteras in Havana is able to corroborate 
this. Hesays: “In the rats examined by me 
in Havana the Pulex cheopis has predomi- 
nated in a remarkable degree over all the 
other kinds.” 

It has been mentioned above that the 
mortality among’ rats, noticed in the month 
of June in Havana, ceased shortly after that 
time. In this connection the following 
observation by Dr. Guiteras is interesting: 


In various tropical cities of importance there has 
been noticed a certain periodicity in the course of 
the epidemics of the bubonic plague. This period- 
icity has been characterized principally by a not- 
able diminution of the disease in the months of 
June, July, and August. This may be referred to 
the considerable diminution of the number of fleas 
in man and the animals during this period. 
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ROMAIN ROLLAND’S LIFE OF MICHAEL 
ANGELO 


N a corner of the National Gallery of 
Scotland, in Edinburgh, half-forgotten 
and veiled in obscurity,.rest the original wax 
models of three of the noblest of the sculp- 
tures of that great genius, Michael Angelo 
Buonarroti. The first of the trio is the seated 
figure of Guiliano de Medici, the second that 
of Lorenzo de Medici, and the third the 
Madonna and Child known as “Charity.” 
These models were found at Sienna in 1844 
and removed to Florence, where, before the 
discovery was made public, they were se- 
cured by Sir Hugh Hume Campbell and 
placed in the National Gallery. They are 
battered and incomplete, but the auto- 
graph of Michael Angelo is there, fervid, 
virile and ineffaceable. 

George Grey Barnard, our American Rodin, 
tells us that any man with an active mind can 
learn by proper application to make a statue, 
just as he may learn to write a book or paint 
a picture, but only the artist, the God-en- 
dowed genius mdy create a work of art, may 
so pour himself, the greatness of his soul, 
into marble or pigment that it has a life of 
its own. ‘The story of Pygmalion and Gal- 
atea means just this to the discerning. The 
artist gives life; he ““makes what God makes 
—beauty.”’ 

Romain Rolland brings Michael Angelo 
very near to us. It is always open to ques- 
tion if the actual life of a great genius with 
all its contradictions that appear on close 
scrutiny, ever belongs to the public. Rolland 
conquers his doubts as to the wisdom of 
baring the whole of the sad life of Michael 
Angelo to the reader and cries: “Truth 
above all things—virile truth which fash- 
ions eternal souls. Its breath is rough, but 
it is pure. Let us bathe our anemic hearts 
in it.” With this foreword, the curtain 
rises upon Florence in the sixteenth century 
and enter—Michael Angelo Buonarroti. 

Let us see him as Rolland sees him—in a 
mirror that reflects his character and per- 
sonality, his origin, his associates—the city 
that he loved: 

He was a Florentine citizen—of that Florence 
with somber palaces, lanciform towers, dry, undu- 
lating hills sharply defined against a deep blue sky 
and covered with little, black fusiform cypresses 
and a silver scarf ot olive trees which move like the 
waves of the sea—of that intensely elegant Flor- 
ence where the pale, ironic face of Lorenzo de 
Medici and Machiavelli with his large cunning 
mouth used to meet ‘‘La Primavera’’ and the 
chlorotic, pale, golden-haired Venuses of Botti- 


celli—of that feverish, proud and neurotic Florence 
which was the prey of every form of fanaticism, 
which was agitated by every form of social. or 
religious hysteria, where everyone was a free man 
and where everyone was a tyrant, where it was so 
good to live, and where life was a hell—of that city of 
intelligent, intolerant, enthusiastic, and malignant 
citizens who possessed tongues that could sting 
and minds that were full of suspicion, who jeal- 
ously spied one another and tore each other to 
pieces—that city where there was no room for the 
free mind of Leonardo, where Botticelli ended in the 
deluded mysticism of a Scotch Puritan; where the 
goat-visaged, ardent-eyed Savonarola ordered his 
monks to dance around a bonfire of works of art 
and where three years later the pile was raised to 
burn the prophet. 


Such was the city to which Michael Angelo 
belonged—Angelo the passionate, frenzied, 
terrible genius, at once weak and mighty, the 
“colossal mountain which towered above 
the Italy of the Renaissance and whose tor- 
tured profile we see far away in the sky.” 

Of the outward man that sheathed this 
contradictory spirit, Rolland writes: 


He was of medium stature, broad-shouldered, 
strongly built, and muscular. He walked with 
raised head, hollowed-out back, and protrud- 
ing stomach. So do we see him in a portrait 
by Francis of Holland—a portrait in which he is 
represented upright, in profile, and dressed in 
black: a Roman cloak over his shoulders, a piece 
of stuff on his head and on the top of it, well pulled 
down, a large black felt hat. He had a round 
skull, a square forehead, swollen over the eyes 
and lined with wrinkles. His hair was black, by 
no means thick, disheveled and becurled. His 
small, sad, strong eyes were horn-colored, varia- 
ble, and speckled with yellow and blue. His big 
straight nose with a bump in the middle, had been 
broken by a blow from Torrigiani’s fist. He had 
deep lines from the nostrils to the corners of the 
lips. His mouth was delicate, with the lower lip 
slightly protruding. Scanty side-whiskers and 
a somewhat thin, cloven, fawn-like beard, some 
four or five inches long, enframed his hollow cheeks 
and protruding cheekbones. 


Such was the face, Rolland tells us, of the 
days of Tasso, the face of a man who ex- 
perienced great glory and great misfortunes, 
the man who saw his beloved Italy deliv- 
ered into the hands of barbarians, who 
lived to see all whom he loved pass away and 
who at the end of his life saw only failure, 
—his ‘uncompleted, destroyed and unac- 
complished works.” Necessity is some- 
times the archangel of genius. If Julius 
II, that imperial and violent Pope, had not 
bent the genius of Michael Angelo to serve 
his own personal glorification, we should not 
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which promised me glory, has brought me —Fate has 
quartered, torn and broken me, and the hostelry which 
awaits me is—Death.” 

Rolland brings to light Michael Angelo’s poems which 
he continued to write at intervals throughout his life. 
They were for the most part addressed to his friends— 
to Cavalieri, the “gentle and beloved lord” for whom 
Michael Angelo entertained a passionate and exaggerated 
friendship, to Cecchino dei Bracci and the intellectual 
Vittoria Colonna, and to others whom he honored with 
friendship. The sonnet on friendship dedicated to Cav- 
alieri has been styled “the finest lyric poem that Italy 
produced in the sixteenth 
century:” 








“With your beautiful eyes I 
see a gentle light, which my blind 
eyes see no longer. Your feet as- 
sist me to bear a load which my 
crippled feet can support no 
longer. I feel that, through your 
mind, Iam raised to heaven. My 
will is centered in your will. My 
thoughts are formed in your 
heart and my words in your 
breath. Abandoned to myself I 




















‘* ACTION ” 
(From the wax model in the National 
yallery, Edinburgh) 


have known the Sistine paint- 
ings nor the immortal Medici 
figures. 


Forced into lying, reduced to 
flattering a Valori and to cele- 
brating a Lorenzo, Duke of 
Urbino, he was consumed with oe ~ 
sorrow and shame. He threw THOUGHT 
himself into his work, put into (Lorenzo de Medici) 
it all his useless rage. He did 
not carve the Medici but statues resembling his despair. When 
lack of resemblance in his portraits of Guiliano and Lorenzo de 
Medici was pointed out to him, he superbly replied, ‘‘Who will 
see it ten centuries hence?’’ One of them he called “Action”; 
The other, “Thought”; and the statues of the pedestals which 
formed a commentary—‘Day” and “Night”, ‘Dawn’ and 
“Twilight ” —express all the exhausting suffering of life and his 
disdain of all things. 

















He was so enslaved by himself and by others that death 
alone seemed desirable: “To die, to be no longer,” he 
wrote, “No longer to be oneself. To break away from 
the tyranny of things. To escape from the hallucination 
of oneself”; and again, ‘Woe is me! In all my past I 
find not a single day which I can call my own.” And “iene 
yet again in his old age, “This is the end to which art, (Madonna and child) 
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am like the moon, which is invisible in the sky 
as long as the sun shines.”’ 


Three of the funeral epigrams written in 
memory of Cecchino are of sublime beauty 
and particularly fitting to close these quo- 
tations: 


‘“‘T who have been given to you only for an hour 
have been given over to death. The more my 


RODIN, THE MICHAEL 


T has been said that artists are the most 
partial judges on earth. Claiming to 
despise theories, as a rule it is they who up- 
hold theory calculated to glorify and justify 
their own creations. 

This frailty of the artistic mind is shown 
impressively in the observations of Auguste 
Rodin, the great French sculptor, set forth 
in the semi-biographical book which recently 
appeared in Paris under the comprehensive 
title “Art,” and containing Rodin’s views 
on sculpture and painting, particularly the 
former, set forth by Paul Gsell. The English 
version of this volume, translated by Mrs. 
Romilly Fedden,! with many illustrations in 
half tone and photogravure, has just been 
brought out in this country. M. Gesell tells in 
his preface about a conversation with Rodin 
in the spring of 1911. The French sculptor 
then gave it as his opinion that art was dead. 

“You are interested in art?” he said. 
“You are an odd fellow. It is an interest 
that is quite out of date.” 


To-day artists and those who love artists seem 
like fossils. Imagine a megatherium or a diplodo- 
cus stalking the streets of Paris! There you have 
the impression that we must make upon our con- 
temporaries. Ours is an epoch of engineers and of 
manufacturers, not one of artists. The search in 
modern life is for utility; the endeavor is to im- 

rove existence materially. Every day, science 
invents new processes for the feeding, clothing, or 
transportation of man; she manufactures cheaply 
inferior products in order to give adulterated 
luxuries to the greatest number—though it is true 
that she has also made real improvements in all 
that ministers to our daily wants. But it is no 
longer a question of spirit, of thought, of dreams. 
Art is dead. Art iscontemplation. It is the pleas- 
ure of the mind that searches into nature and 
which there divines the spirit by which Nature 
herself is animated. It is the joy of the intellect 
which sees clearly into the Universe and which 
recreates it, with conscientious vision. Art is the 
most sublime mission of man, since it is the expres- 
sion of thought seeking to understand the world 
and to make it understood. But to-day, mankind 
believes itself able to do without art. It does not 


Translated from the French of 
Small, Maynard & 





1Art by Auguste Rodin 
Paul Gsell by Mrs. Romilly Fedden. 
Oo. 259 pp. 
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It 
would have been better had I never been born.” 
“Tf ever I have lived, you alone, stone which 


beauty has charmed the more tears it has left. 


encloses me here, know it. And if any one re- 
member me, he seems to dream. Death is so 
rapid that that which has been seems as though 
it had never been.” 

‘“‘He who weeps for my death, bathing my bones 
and my tomb, hopes in vain that I shall flower again 
like a winter tree. Dead men do not come to 
life again in the spring.” 


ANGELO OF OUR TIME 


wish to meditate, to contemplate, to dream; it 
wishes to enjoy physically. The heights and the 
depths of truth are indifferent to it; it is content 
to satisfy its bodily appetites. Mankind to-day 
is brutish—it is not the stuff of which artists are 
made. Art, moreover, istaste. It isthe reflection of 
the artist’s heart upon all the objects that he creates. 
It is the smile of the human soul upon the house and 
upon thefurnishing. It isthe charm of thought and 
of sentiment embodied in all that is of use to man. 
But how many of our contemporaries feel the 
necessity of taste in house or in furnishing? For- 
merly, in old France, Art was everywhere. The 
smallest bourgeois, even the peasant, made use 
only of articles which pleased the eye. Their 
chairs, their tables, their pitchers and their pots 
were beautiful. To-day Art is banished from daily 
life. People say that the useful need not be beauti- 
ful. All is ugly, all is made in haste and without 
grace by stupid machines. The artist is regarded 
as an antagonist. Ah, my dear Gsell, you wish to 
jot down an artist’s musing. Let me look at you! 
You really are an extraordinary man! 


An estimate of Rodin, apropos of the ap- 
pearance of this book in the original French, 
appears in a recent issue of the Osterreichische 
Rundschau, Vienna, from the pen of Franz 
Serveas, the celebrated German litterateur, 
novelist, and dramatic critic. Herr Serveas 
has also evidently been talking with Rodin. 
He gathers that the theory of the French 
sculptor is briefly this: 


He sees in art naught but a reproduction of 
nature, but how he perceives that reproduction! 
Therein lies his artistic gift. It is the part of the 
artist to discover beauty in the seemingly ugly and 
to reveal it in his work. 


This German writer continues: ~ 


How earnestly he feels this is evidenced in his 
famous Vieille Heaumiére (She who made the 
Helmet), based on a ballad of Villon. The decrepit, 
bent, nude figure of an old woman, yet a genuine, 
a lofty work of art—technically, by the wonderful 
symmetry of its parts, and spiritually by the ap- 
pealing expression of truth with which he has 
molded a human being and its tragic destiny. 
With justice may Rodin insist that only that which 
possesses no character is ugly in art. An emaciated 
“John the Baptist’? by Donatello, a deformed 
“Dwarf” by Velazquez, an old, worn-out peasant 
by Millet, are a thousand-fold finer as works of 
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art than a vacant beauty vacantly painted by 
a fashionable artist. Outward knowledge is by no 
means rated low by Rodin. A perfect, a sovereign 
command of technique is with him an indispen- 
sable assumption and here his judgment is very 
rigorous. Nevertheless, he regards technique as 
merely means to an end. Just as far as it becomes 
an end in itself so far is it removed from the real 
aims of art; it leaves the beholder cold, because it 
springs from no depth of feeling. The treatment 
of form, therefore, must, with all its perfection of 
workmanship, to be characterized as art, be abso- 
lutely personal. Anatomical knowledge alone will 
serve as little as purely technical skill to endow 
a body with life. Whoever contemplates a torso of 
Rodin’s will feel the distinctly personal note em- 
anating from posture and composition in these 
technically admirable efforts. Rodin, who in the 
vaporous treatment of human flesh stands supreme 
to-day, is keenly appreciative of kindred advantages 
in other artists. 


Rodin’s aim is to reproduce nature faith- 
fully but not mechanically. ‘In doing it he 
brings the whole glow and impetus of his 
being to bear.” 


We are confronted here by something that can 
neither be taught nor learned. All is genius, skill, 
mystery. To transform the fleeting into the en- 
during so that instead of being rigid it becomes 
instinct with life and motion, requires the wondrous 
intuition of a creative spirit. This artist is ani- 
mated by a commanding impulse to spiritualize 
his works; conscious of his fidelity to Nature, he 
feels justified in following other, broader impulses 
as well, thus enriching his creations. This appears 
even more palpable in what he says about por- 
traiture. ‘‘The sculptor or painter must seek the 
soul behind the likeness of the mask.”” A certain 
mystic trait, a leaving of hidden qualities to be 
divined, characterize him, it is true, as compared 
to Houdon’s sharply illuminated clearness. Never, 
however, does Rodin bring out the spiritual at the 
expense or with a misapprehension of the outward 
semblance. ‘‘To preduce a good bust,” he con- 
fesses, ‘‘means waging a hard battle.’’ And the 
narrowness and vanity of the patron are not the 
smallest factors in the conflict. 

‘Painting, sculpture, literature, music, are more 
closely allied than is generally believed.”’ A critic 
objecting to Rodin’s Victor Hugo that it was not 
sculpture but music, reminding one directly of 
a symphony of Beethoven, Rodin remarked with 
a sigh: ‘‘Would to Heaven he had spoken truly!” 

One of Rodin’s chiefest aims is to arouse the 
association of ideas in the beholder. And so in 
a portrait the face, so in the depiction of action 
the body should ‘‘express the spirit of which it is 
the cover.’”? Take his ‘‘Centauress;’’ even technic- 
ally it is a marvelous production; the vehemence 
of the rhythm thrills one. But solidity, motion, 
rhythm serve here to express the loftiest spiritu- 
ality—the wailing, desperate effort to free the soul, 
as it were, from the bonds of bestiality. It is a 
symbol of mankind in general. And the artist 
speaks as its representative; it is his own passion 
and lament which so movingly reveals itself. 


The writer adds that he is not blind to the 
fact that in his effort to express the spiritual 

















SKETCH OF RODIN REPRODUCED IN THE RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED WORK, “ART BY AUGUSTE RODIN” 


Rodin goes too far at times, straying into 
subtleties. When, for example, he depicts 
“Contemplation” (“La pensée”) by a sor- 
rowing, pensive female head issuing from an 
unchiseled block of marble—explaining that 
this bodilessness is to suggest the incapacity 
of speculation for active, vivid life—we feel 
the chill of gay theory instead of a lively 
emotion. It is rarely, however, that Rodin 
resorts to such devices. The head itself, 
moreover, is appealingly beautiful and elo- 
quently expresses in itself what the artist 
wished to convey. This meaning is thus set 
forth by the writer in the Austrian Review 
from which we have already quoted: 





How little, in fact, he requires such affectation 
of mystery to express the vita contemplativa is 
evidenced by his monumental figure, “‘ Le Penseur.”’ 
The thorough transfusion of plastic art with fancy 
and emotion is what Rodin aims at and so often 
succeeds in, in a highly individual way. This it 
is that gives his work its incomparable character. 
And mingled with it is a kind of religious element, 
a touch of the inexpressible which hovers about 
his masterpieces. As he finely says: ‘‘ Mystery is 
like an atmosphere in which the most beautiful 
works of art are bathed.” It is the melting con- 
tours, the shy emergence of forms, which not 
rarely links his works with painting. One 
may doubt whether this mingling of two kinds 
of art would be enduringly beneficial; above 
all, whether it should be held up for imitation; 
but with Rodin the witching charm of such 
creations is irresistible. Here the spiritual is 
completely blended with the material—the spirit 
has become flesh. 
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SHALL WE CRUCIFY MUSIC? 


[7 this interrogative caption Mr. 
Arthur Farwell in Musical America 
discusses what he terms “the emotion super- 
stition’”’ concerning Music. A recent writer, 
he says, in trying to make out a good case for 
the advancement of public music, asserted 
that “the appeal of the best music, to be 
sure, is emotional rather thar intellectual— 
as if it were necessarily and only in those two 
hopelessly insufficient and jaded terms music- 
ally considered, that the definition of music’s 
appeal is to be looked for! These are the 
two arms of the cross upon which we dre 
crucifying music today, in our failure to see 
the truth of what music is.” Mr. Farwell is 
inclined to think that the emotion supersti- 
tion arose through Richard Wagner, “the 
most emotional musician who ever lived,” 
and who, “like all especially gifted people 
before the public, talked up the particular 
qualities of his own gifts.” It is Mr. Far- 
well’s opinion that: 


Wagner’s was the emotional age of music, and 
we are just beginning to grope our way out of it. 
Wagner did precisely the right thing. He lived 
his own musical age more fully than any other 
man. But ours is a different musical age, just as 
Wagner’s was a different musical age from Bee- 
thoven’s. 


Mr. Farwell is careful to say that he does 
not decry emotionalism in music “for the 
sake of an anemic spiritually.”” He believes 
in “good red-blooded emotional expression 
as one of music’s normal and healthy func- 
tions.” He has “no use for ‘intellectuality’ 
in music, however much he may demand true 
intellect in a composer.” 

A few months ago Mr. Harry Porter Weld 
of Clark University sent Mr. Farwell a copy 
of his brochure “An Experimental Study in 
Musical Enjoyment,” which the latter criti- 
cizes somewhat incisively. On this point he 
continues in these words: 


His [Mr. Weld’s] method consisted in having 
a variety of compositions played before a number 
of persons, taken individually; in taking records 
of breathing and muscular reaction, and in ob- 
taining detailed introspective descriptions of their 
experience from the persons experimented upon. 

In the nature of these ‘introspective descrip- 
tions”’ lies the pith of the whole matter. There is 
nothing unusual or novel about them—they are 
such as any of us would give in relating our own 
experiences in listening to music. The important 
matter is that we should take notice of them and 
open our minds, with simplicity, to what they 
mean. For they sound the death knell of the tena- 
cious superstition that music is primarily emotional 
in its appeal Translated into human 


language, this means that music appeals to 
many totally different senses and faculties; the 
motion sense as well as the emotion sense; the 
sense of sight as well as the sense of hearing; 
to mental enjoyment of various sorts, irrespective 
of any emotional appeal. 


Mr. Farwell believes that if there is any 
one message more clearly defined than an- 
other in the pages of this book it is that 
‘music is no bondslave of emotion, but that 
it serves the human consciousness in an ex- 
traordinary variety of ways.”’ Thus, to give 
illustration: 

One observer experiments upon ‘‘plays with his 
tonal imagery.”’ Another sees changing scenes— 
a ball, a pageant, a stage-lady. One feels a strong 
tendency to move his head with the music, or to 
vocalize. Another finds his pleasure in calling up 
the scene in which he last heard the same composi- 
tion. Still another sees the pitch outline in graphic 
form. Others alternate between excitement and 
repose. Some find a purely analytical enjoyment, 
and others again firid a “‘symbolistic’’ interpreta- 
tion of the music. These are but a few of a vast 
number of the results recorded, and which are 
given in great detail. 

Mr. Weld experimented only with isolated audi- 
tors, and therefore makes no contribution to the 
knowledge of the extraordinary qualities of the 
appeal of music to people in the mass, which often, 
far from arousing emotions, acts as a powerful 
solvent, reducing or equalizing the stress of emo- 
tions already present and producing a condition 
of repose or quiet exaltation. A woman who, with 
her little paralyzed daughter, has attended every 
Summer concert in Central Park for three years 
said to me last September, ‘‘When I hear this 
music I forget all my troubles.” 


In Mr. Farwell’s opinion, the results which 
Mr. Weld obtained “only béar out what every 
one to-day must know if he will but look hon- 
estly into his own mind and heart,” namely, 
“that music touches him, or may touch him, as 
broadly and variously as he himself touches 
Life.” From this inclusiveness of appeal it is 
but a step to the sum total of music’s effect 
upon the individual. Mr. Farwell concludes 
his paper with this appeal: 


Then let us, in America, take a step forward, 
and rid ourselves of this outworn, cramping and 
egregious falsehood, that music is fundamentally 
restricted to an emotional appeal. Let us prepare 
ourselves, by so doing, to accept music for what 
it is—a symbol of the whole of Life; an appeal to 
the whole Man, physical, mental, spiritual, real 
and ideal. Let us take music down from the cross. 
Let us strike the shackles from it, in our thought, 
and give it light and air and liberty, that it may 
stand forth, without apology, in its rightful ma- 
jesty, all-human in its message—a mighty power 
for the interpretation and the upliftment of 
life. 
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WHAT DOES THE STRIKE SIGNIFY TO 
THE WORLD? 


Bens most significant event of recent times 
is the re-awakening of the labor move- 
ment in Russia, says G. Naumov in an article 
in the Sovremenny Mir (St. Petersburg): 


It seemed it had been securely buried in the 
grave-like silence of “pacification,” and that only 
the most,incurable optimists could talk about its 
ever being resuscitated. Yet for some time past 
the labor movement has been again before us in all 
its immensity. The government statistics—alas! 
we have no other—furnishes this picture of the de- 
velopment of the strike movement: 


Number of 
Years strikes Strikers 
1895—1904 yearly 176 43,000 
1905 13,995 2,863,000 
1906 6,114 1,108,400 
1907 35573 740,000 
1908 892 176,100 
1909 340 64,100 
I910 222 46,600 
IQII 422 256,300 


Stating that the above figures are not abso- 
lutely correct, the government not having in- 
cluded great numbers of strikers in different 
trades, clerks, etc., the writer continues: 


The rise of the strike movement coincided with 
the great drama in the English coal industry... . 
This gave the government newspapers reason to 
attribute the movement to English influence. . . . 
Not belittling the significance of the English 
strike, it can be conceded that it has exercised 
some influence, because conditions in Russia were 
ripe, because the same forces that were at work in 
England also affected Russia. And, really, the 
strike of the English coal miners is not an isolated 
fact. It is only a link in the chain of analogous 
events, which are so characteristic of this century. 
The economic struggle having affected all the 
states of Europe, one after another, must have 
inevitably reached Russia also. . . . Because the 
social conditions which determine these events are 
in general alike both in Russia and the rest of the 
world. 


It is the writer’s opinion that “we are liv- 
ing through a period of unusual intensifica- 
tion of the economic struggle” and he offers 
as proof “the direct testimony of statistical 
data compiled for the greatest European 
states.”’ 


Take Germany, the first country in point of 
economic progress. The number of strikes i in Ger- 
many from 1,200 in 1899 rose to 2,113 in 1910, and 
the number of strikers from 99,300 to 155,600. 
But the economic struggle is not limited to strikes; 
there were also lock-outs, which having numbered 
only 28 in 1899 increased to 1 ,115 after 11 years. 
In Germany’s neighbor, Austria- Hungary, the 
number of strikes has increased from 303 in £900 
(105,128 strikers) to 580 in 1909 (176,789 strikers). 
Even England which seemed congealed in her 


economic immobility roused herself and gave evi- 
dence of enormous growth. The most remarkable 
part, however, is not the increase in the number of 
strikes, but in the number of strikers. Evidently 
the strikes involve greater masses. Same is notice- 
able in other countries, particularly in France 
where the increase in the number of strikes is also 
very considerable: in the period of 1890-8 an 
average of 379 strikes, in 1899-1907—855. But 
more rapidly grew the number of strikers (from 
71,961 to 214,660, and the average from 190 to 
250). In little Belgium, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Italy, everywhere we meet with the same phenome- 
non, everywhere the same growth of strikes, their 
proportions, duration, everywhere we find the ap- 
plication of the newest weapon in the struggle, the 
lock-out. For the laws of capitalistic development 
act everywhere with a striking similarity. They 
create everywhere the same problems and the same 
methods of their solution. 


According to Mr. Naumov, the high cost 
of living is one cause of the strike movement. 
He says: 


There is no country that has not suffered within 
the last fifteen years from what is known as ‘‘the 
high cost of living.’’ This is being felt most keenly 
by the workingmen. The wages during the past 
decade have hardly kept pace with the rise in the 
prices of the necessaries of life. In England, dur- 
ing the period from 1900-08, pay increased only 
I.2 per cent., while the prices of commodities rose 
2.8 per cent. . France furnishes a similar pic- 
ture. . Germany and the United States, where 
industrial dev elopment is enormous and _trade- 
unionism highly organized and very active, also 
present a conflict between the purchasing powers of 
the working class and the feverish rise of the cost 
of living. The workman cannot live on his old 
wage; he is forced to insist upon its increase, if he 
does not want to degrade still lower, to sink to the 
social bottom. 


Another yet deeper cause of the move- 
ment, the writer thinks, is what he calls the 
growing intensity of labor. The workmen 
are being exploited to their utmost capacity, 
rapidly wear out and their places are taken 
by fresh, new hands. 


Yet when visiting America, Sombart was aston- 
ished at the intensity of American labor which 
turns workmen into invalids at the age of 40-45. 
Now this becomes a gene sral thing in Europe. And 
here it is to be noted that the largest concerns fix 
an age limit for their employee, taking him in his 
tender years and throwing him out like a torn rag 
at forty. Need we say what an immense change it 
produc: es in the life of the working class, how it 
changes all his family relations, how it promotes 
unemployment by prolonging it? Does not this 
partly explain the growing interest in insurance of 
workmen against invalidism and old age evinced 
by European bourgeoisie? 


Still another cause of the movement the 
writer sees in the vast aggregation of indus- 
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‘ trial capital in few hands. “Having buried 
the freedom of competition, the bourgeois 
introduces in its place industrial monopoly 
which makes the manufacturer the master of 
the situation.” 

Mr. Naumov concludes by saying that in 


MONGOLIA IN 


T this time of writing revolution is 
rampant in inner Mongolia. The homes 

of peace-loving people are being ruthlessly 
destroyed, peasants are being slaughtered by 
thousands, and prisoners of war are being 
decapitated by the score. In the opinion of 
those well qualified to judge correctly, these 
conditions are greatly to the liking of Russia. 
It is even asserted that that power, in order 
to further her own schemes of railway exten- 
sion, fostered this counter-revolution. - The 
Far Eastern Review (Shanghai and Manila), 
a generally well-informed and impartial pub- 
lication, says, editorially, on this situation: 


The average unprejudiced observer, Chinese or 
foreign, believes that Russia, anxious to secure 
freedom to build the long-talked-of Kiakhta- 
Urga-Kalgan railway, encouraged the Mongols to 
proclaim their independence with the ultimate 
object of establishing herself as the paramount 
power in Mongolia. 


In the same issue, under the caption ‘The 
Rape of Mongolia,” a writer who apparently 
condemns the United States Government for 
its dealings with Colombia in the Panama 
Canal matter, suggested that Russia has 
taken a leaf out of the American book, and 
has even “gone the United States one better.” 


We read: 


When the United States finally withdrew from 
the protracted and unsuccessful negotiations with 
the Republic of Colombia for the purchase of the 
Panama Canal strip, the state of Panama revolted 
and seceded from Colombia and declared its inde- 
pendence. America immediately recognized the 
new government, and then opened the negotiations 
resulting in the purchase of the present Canal 
Zone. America little thought that it had created 
a precedent, that might be invoked by other 
powers in other parts of the world, to justify the 
acquisition of concessions considered vital to their 
national expansion. It would seem that Russia, 
profiting by the lesson taught by America, has gone 
her one better, and when she found that it was im- 
possible to obtain from the Chinese Government 
the coveted railway, mining and commercial rights 
in Mongolia, she availed herself of the situation 
caused by the general revolution by indirectly aid- 
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Russia the fundamental causes of the strike 
movement are the same, aggravated by the 
efforts of the employers to ‘“‘reduce the condi- 
tion of the workingmen to the standard of 
the ante-revolution period, to re-establish 
the order of the ‘dear old days.’” 


. 


RUSSIA’S GRIP 


ing a counter revolution in Mongolia, and recog- 
nizing the independence of the latter dependency. 
Russian newspapers are now publishing reports of 
negotiations with the new Mongolian government 
for railway and other concessions. Russia has 
served emphatic notice on the new Chinese Re- 
publican Government that she will not tolerate the 
dispatch of any armed force into Mongolia, to 
restore the dependency to its old allegiance. In 
other words, Mongolia is from now on to be con- 
sidered as an independent state, and whatever 
concessions are secured from the Mongolian 
Government at Urga must therefore hold good. 


The same writer maintains that, although 
Russia is the only power by which the inde- 
pendence of Mongolia is recognized, neither 
Japan nor any European power is in a position 
to protest seriously against this open attack 
upon the integrity of China, while, as for the 
United States, he says: “America, whose 
moral support might have benefited China, 
is debarred from protesting against a situa- 
tion which had the Panama Canal episode 
as a precedent.” 

.Russia now having a clear field for the 
prosecution of her policy of Mongolian ex- 
pansion, public interest is anxiously awaiting 
the first fruits of the new conditions. The 
Far Eastern Review says: 


Russian newspapers are full of a great scheme 
to link Moscow with Peking by means of a new 
railway through Mongolian territory, and add that 
the Russian premier has promised to guarantee the 
interest on the capital needed for its construction.’ 
This, without consulting China’s wishes, pro- 
claims to the world that Russia now arrogates to 
herself the sole right to construct railways through 
Mongolia, and by the act of guaranteeing the 
interest on the cost of these lines foreshadows her 
ultimate annexation of the territory. - 


The anti-expansion element in Russia does 
not favor the construction of the proposed 
Mongolian lines; but American, French, and 
German financiers are said to have opened 
negotiations with the Russian Government 
for the work. Russia has evidently taken the 
first step towards the annexation of the 
territory. 


























SOME REPRESENTATIVE 





‘THIS month the new novels fill our bookshelves 

the novel with a purpose, the feminist novel, 
the socialistic brand, the novel whose artistry justi- 
fies its existence, the novel that is just a novel 
with no aims or pretensions, and, rather scatter- 
ingly, a new and distinctly American type,—the 
orchid-like society novel in which it is understood 
no realism is attempted. There is the Beautiful 
Princess and the Fairy Prince and the Villain all 
nestled in phrases as soft as cotton wool; there is 
the same dainty puppet show disguised and sweet- 
ened to taste that has lured the ‘Weary Giant” 
reader since books were made. 





Now take the joyous adventures of Aristide 
Pujol, by William Locke (John Lane)—a book 
which, to fail back on the phrase of our beloved 
Pepys, is “‘mighty diverting,”—a quality not to 
be lightly considered in these days when gentle 
divertisements have been banished by noisy 
pleasures. Yet from one of our contemporaries 
comes the complaint that Aristide is ‘‘too joyous;”’ 
likewise a reproof to the author, that he has 
snatched Aristide from the monthly magazines 
and sent him forth to divert and amuse from the 
security of solid, board covers. Aristide is a lov- 
able, cheerful vagabond who prances and ambles 
and gallops through amazing adventures and more 
than three hundred pages. He is a kind of straw 
man stuffed with airy imagination, as companion- 
able as an amiable scare-crow, as improbable as 
the Arabian nights and because improbable no 
less delightful. He tells you how flowers sing and 
what color there is in the notes of birds and how a 
cornfield laughs and how the face of a woman who 
loves can outdazzle the sun. He brings you the 
charm of an impossible Bohemia; his follies recom- 
mend him to you and only when he tries an exit 
of propriety via a wife, an adopted child and a 
villa at Chislehurst, does he strain the leash of 
your credulity. Aristide must have disappeared 
and been hastily replaced by a conventional mas- 
querader who (to serve the purposes of the author) 
ended Aristide’s eventful career. We would like 
to ask Mr. Locke a searching question: Is he 
quite truthful when he brings the odor of domestic- 
ity to crown the sum of Aristide’s ingenious and 
amazing adventures? 





Among the current French novels in translation, 
quite the finest and most idyllic is René Bazin’s 
“Davidée Birot,” (Scribners) a powerful protest 
against the skepticism of the French bourgeoisie 
and the sordid, unromantic conception of the mar- 
riage bond. Mlle. Davidée, the young state- 
teacher of the Department of Maine et Loire, 
symbolizes the green herb of idealism that finds 
sustenance in .the soil of religion in the country 
whose sun is still obscured by the shadow of Vol- 
taire. Davidée has been educated without a re- 
ligion and without a God. That which she cannot 
understand, she terms the ‘‘ Unknowable.’’ When 
she comes face to face with the actual experiences 
of life, sorrow teaches her of God, the children 
point their small hands unerringly toward Him, 
and at the last Love brings her to the realization 
that go whither we will, we cannot escape Him. 
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RENE BAZIN 
Davidée Birot” has been published in translation 
by the Scribners) 


(Whose ‘“ 


You cannot rescue a nation from its sins; you can- 
not breed a splendid race by teaching in the 
schools that we must dissociate our ethics from 
our metaphysics or that egy sooed is simply a social 
phenomenon, or that the Nature of God is ‘“‘an 
infinitely abstract question remote from human 
conduct.”” Bazin writes with extraordinary fluid- 
ity and great breadth of vision. The translation 
by Mary Frost is excellent; she preserves the deli- 
cacy and limpidness of phrase that is characteristic 
of Bazin’s style. 


Quite a different sort is Anatole France’s ‘‘At 
The Sign of the Reine Pedauque,”’ now offered in 
an English translation with an introduction by 
William Locke. It was published in 1893, the au- 
thor’s forty-ninth year, and ‘‘marks the flood- 
tide of his genius when his imaginative power at its 
brightest came into conjunction with the full ripe- 
ness of his scholarship.”” After the manner of 
Rabelais, enlivened by the playful magic of spirits 
of fire and air, France relates episodes that are 
concerned with the education as a Latinist, of 
Elme-Laurent-Jacques, ‘‘ whose father kept a cook 
shop in the Rue St. Jacques at the sign of the Reine 
Pedauque and whose feet as one knows were 
webbed after the fashion of ducks and geese.” 

No writer is at once so personal and so impersonal, 
at once human and super-human. He writes, as 
George Moore has said, with the ‘‘whole man,” 
yet he is so much the artist and lover of beauty 
that he does not offend. Maitre Jerome Coignard, 
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JAMES LANE ALLEN 
(Author of ‘‘ The Heroine in Bronze ”’ and of many 
Kentucky stories) 


a priest and a rascal, who falls from grace with 
adorable intention; an easy philosopher, in love 
with the eternal riddle of life, who mocks and wor- 
ships with equal lustiness—who but Anatole 
France could have commended him to our affec- 
tions? And who could have written with such 
delicious fancy of cabalism and Salamanders and 
Nymphs and Sylphs? ‘“Happily,’”’ says Monsieur 
d’Astarac at the Reine Pedauque, ‘‘a great many 
are born from the union of men with the spirits of 
the air. And such are clever and beautiful. Thus 
were born the giants spoken of by Hesiod and 
Moses. Thus was born Pythagoras whom the 
Salamander, his mother, endowed with a golden 
thigh. Thus was born Alexander the Great, said 
to be the son of Olympias and a serpent. Scipio- 
Africanus, Aristomenes of Messenia, Julius Cesar, 
Porphyry, the emperor Julian, who reéstablished 
the worship of fire, abolished by Constantine the 
Apostate, Merlin the Wizard, born of a Sylph and 
a nun, daughter of Charlemagne; St. Thomas 
Aquinas Paracelsus, and more recently Monsieur 
Van Helmont.”” Only the very wise may know 
Anatole France well. He is not food for babes, 
nor safe diversion for any save those who have 
come to a realization of the infinite spaciousness of 
life. To such he whispers (to use the words of 
Locke) that “there is mighty fine living in the 


world of toss-pots and trulls and rufflers’’ but 
this is only a literary adventure—prompting of 
the imps of unrest that trouble the brains of phil- 
osophers, ‘‘shining through all is the man himself, 
loving, merciful, tender, and warm.” 


Mr. James Lane Allen’s latest story ‘The 
Heroine in Bronze” (Macmillan) is another of 
that author’s delightful bits of description. It 
has to do with the love of Donald, a young 
author, for a girl whom he first admires as he 
hears her read her. graduating essay at the col- 
lege commencement. During his courtship, he 
writes a novel, and gives the girl to understand 
that she figures prominently in it. She is grieved 
and remonstrates with him, but he insists that he 
must remain master of his own work. And _ his 
firmness in this particular finally aids him in win- 
ning the girl’s love. The story takes its name from 
a little bronze statuette belonging to Donald, 
which is the subject of a rather silly practical 
joke. It might be wished that Mr. Allen had 
devoted more attention to the central idea of 
the story—the conflict between Donald’s love 
and his desire to write about the girl against 
her will—yet we cannot regret the space that 
he gives to descriptive writing; in particular, 
his little picture of New York in midsummer is 
excellent. 


Miss Mary Johnston’s ‘‘The Long Roll” was an 
important contribution to the literature of the 
Civil War; ‘‘Cease Firing’? (Houghton Mifflin) 
is of even greater value. This is the second and 
final volume of Miss Johnston’s great work, deal- 
ing with the siege of Vicksburg, the battles of Mis- 
sionary Ridge, Wilderness, and Thunder Run, and 
ending with the entry of the Federal troops into 
Vicksburg. Beauregard, Lee, Sherman, and Grant 
are presented graphically and with scrupulous re- 
gard for historical accuracy. This accuracy is a 
distinguishing characteristic of Miss Johnston; 
she is strongly in sympathy with the South, but 
she never allows her partisanship to lead her into 
mis-statement. _The love romances begun in the 
previous book are coritinued in this, and several in- 
teresting new historical characters are introduced. 
It seems unfair to call this work a “historical 
novel”’ for that term has been applied to the flim- 
siest of romances. ‘Cease Firing”’ takes its place 
with ‘‘The Long Roll’ as the most vivid account 
of the Civil War in existence; it belongs to history 
and it belongs to literature. 


The drama, instead of literature, is the career of 
the chief figure in Mrs. Mary Austin’s ‘‘A Woman 
of Genius’ (Doubleday). It may safely be said 
that had George Moore never written ‘‘The Mum- 
mer’s Wife,”’ this book would have taken a differ- 
ent form. Olivia Lattimore is convinced. that she 
can act. Her theatrical efforts shock her neigh- 
bors in Taylorsville, Ohianna, but eventually give 
her great wealth and international fame. In the 
pursuit of this fame, she becomes ‘‘emancipated”’ 
of most conscientious scruples, and lives, the 
author would: have: us believe, a very gay life. 
The book is in part a criticism of the moral narrow- 
ness of the citizens of the Middle West, an exposi- 
tion of Genius breaking the fetters of respecta- 
bility. But it is interesting to note that the au- 
thor’s conception of an actress’s career is deli- 
ciously provincial—she describes Olivia as living 
a life of wild riot, and yet gaining distinguished 
success in the most exacting and arduous of pro- 
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fessions. This naiveté gives an innocent charm to 
the book. 


‘“‘ Mastering Flame” (Kennerley), an anonymous 
novel which appeared last summer, received much 
favorable comment. A guess as to the authorship 
might assign the work to the author of ‘‘ Margar- 
ita’s Soul,’”’ Mrs. Josephine Daskam Bacon. Lilith 
Armistead in ‘‘ Mastering Flame”’ is the twin-soul 
of Margarita. There is also great similarity of 
method; the minor characters play their parts 
intertwined as a background against which is 
thrown in high relief a central figure,—Lilith 
Armistead, with her jade-green eyes and flaming 
hair. Then there is the identical, abrupt, forced 
ending—the author can go no further with her 
characters; annihilation must overtake somebody 
or something. If Lilith Armistead had not died, 
sucked down by the fire on the deserted ship, the 
enigmatic, spiritual quality of ‘‘ Mastering Flame”’ 
had been lost. The book is an intense gripping 
love story that quickens the heartbeats and stirs 
the mind. But for all its fine art and sympathetic 
characterization, it is futile save as ‘‘art for art’s 
sake.”’ The ‘‘God of To-morrow,” Oriental, in- 
scrutable, the symbol of an ancient mystery, pro- 
pounds to us the unanswerable question upon the 
closing page—the ‘‘reason of the cause and where- 
fore of the why.” 


In Maurice Hewlett’s ‘‘Mrs. Lancelot” (Cen- 
tury), the author has, we gratefully notice, for- 
saken the monotonous and loud-mouthed Sen- 
house. In this novel of Georgian days, the prob- 
lem is the adjustment not of the usual triangle, but 
of a quadrangle. There is one woman—a pale, 
aristocratic lady, not sketched with Mr. Hew- 
lett’s old-time vigor, and three men. The hus- 
band, Charles Lancelot, is a starched and passion- 
less government employee, who for the sake of ad- 
vancement, subjects his wife to the dangers of 
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MARY AUSTIN 
(Whose latest book, ‘‘A Woman of Genius,” is a novel 
of Stage life) 


friendship with the great Duke of Devizes. But 
this Hewlettian Marquis of Steyne is less vicious 
and less successful than Thackeray’s immortal vil- 
lain, and so Mr. and Mrs. Lancelot enjoy the 
Duke’s protection with some scandal but no real 
harm, until the third man appears—one Gervaise 
Poore. He isa poet, as hot-headed and absurd as 
his fellow craftsman in ‘‘ The Song of Renny,” and 
he finally captures Mrs. Lancelot and takes her off 
to listen to his poems (which, judging from the 
samples Mr. Hewlett gives, are hopelessly bad) in 
a cottage in Italy. Mr. Lancelot and the Duke 
follow but retire abashed after hearing Poore’s 
four-page speech on the ethics of love. In this 
speech Poore delivers himself of what may be 
considered the book’s moral,—if your husband 
neglects you, elope with a poet. This solution is 
interesting, but not always practicable. 





“The Armchair at the Inn,’’ (Scribners)—the 
best of all the F. Hopkinson Smith stories—brings us 
near to the green and sunny vines of Normandy. It 
is delightful and piquant, filled with gentle pleas- 
ures, kindly courtesies, and chivalrous deeds. The 
author has contributed several of the illustrations 
for the volume. 


Ralph Connor’s ‘Corporal Cameron” (Doran) 
shows that this popular writer has lost none of the 
rugged strength and intensity that characterized his 
early work. His craftsmanship is more polished; 
his character drawing more skillful; and the atten- 
tion to detail carries the thread of his narrative in 
aconvincing manner. The book is delightful read- 
ing; a book one wishes to read at a sitting. Asa 
teller of stories that carry a thrill and certain 
dramatic intensity, Connor never disappoints his 
public. : 

















A FEW THOUGH T-COMPELLING 
NOVELS 


HE necessity of ‘‘art for art’s sake”’ is by this 

season’s fiction once more splendidly disproved. 
Apparently the novels that are most real, most 
stirring, most interesting, are those written not 
so much in response to the urge to create a thing 
of beauty as in response to the wish to advance 
an argument or to present a problem. Not that 
these authors are offering sugar-coated text-books 
or disguised sermons—it is simply that, beside 
being literary artists, they are also students of 
life. Having definite ideas, being troubled by 
definite questions, they give these ideas to the 
reader and ask him these 


girl to that of a courageous and sincere woman is 
skilfully shown. Incidentally there is given an 
excellent picture of modern Dutch life, and some 
convincing studies of religious psychology. 


Even the writer of a story of financial life finds 
it necessary to dwell on marital difficulties. 

Mr. Theodore Dreiser shows admirable crafts- 
manship in “The Financier’ (Harpers). This is 
the story of the career of Frank Cowperwood, who 
from small beginnings grows to be a commanding 
figure in the financial world. His sensational suc- 
cess, which comes after a 





questions. : It is claimed 
by some critics that such 
a procedure mars. the 
permanent value of a 
book. But the permanent 
value of a book is known 
only by the generations 
following its publication. 
And for the author’s im- 
mediate public it is surely 
no defect that his scenes 
are those with which they 
are familiar, that the 
problems which his char- 
acters have to solve are 
natural and usual. The 
books which we are here 
considering are such as it 
was formerly the custom 
to call ‘‘ problem novels,” 
and they are, chiefly, 
studies of contemporary 
conditions,—sociological, 
political, economic. or 
moral. 

There is marital un- 
happiness in Maarten 
Maarten’s “‘Eve”’ (Dut- 
ton) but the story is on 
the whole plausible and 
wholesome. Eve is 
brought up in a fantastic 








failure and some months 
in prison, comes from his 
shrewdness in appreciat- 
ing the significance of the 
failure of Jay Cooke and 
Company, which caused 
the panic of 1873, and 
speculating accordingly. 
As a picture of a certain 
type of strong-willed, 
able, brilliant, unscrupu- 
lous men Of business, as a 
study of financial condi- 
tions during an interest- 
ing period and asa stir- 
ring narrative, ‘The 
Financier’ deserves high 
praise. But Arnold Ben- 
nett has mentioned Mr. 
Dreiser as a_ writer, 
“whose work truly re- 
flects current literary ten- 
dencies.’’ And this com- 
ment is unfortunately 
true. This book shows 
the effect of deliberately 
reflecting ‘‘current lit- 
erary tendencies,” in its 
studied sordidness and 
highly artificial eroticism. 
There is a definite and 
unsuccessful attempt at 
realism in the description 








household from which all 
unpleasant realities are, 
so far as possible, de- 
liberately excluded. She 
is not taught the meaning of sorrow. But after 
her marriage to the virtuous but prosaic Rutger 
Knoppe, who is obsessed with political ambitions, 
she finds sorrow enough. She falls in love with 
a young aviator. But this passion proves her 
salvation. For after temptations peculiarly diffi- 
cult to resist, she resolves that it is her duty 
to confess to her husband this guilty affection, 
and, the aviator being dead, she does so. Then 
she leaves him, to seek in a convent “the peace 
we can regain.’”’ The dangers of an education 
which does not furnish knowledge of the difficul- 
ties and pitfalls of life is well brought out, and 
the necessity of confidence between husband and 
wife demonstrated. The development by suffering 
of the heroine’s character from that of a frivolous 
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THEODORE 
(Author of ‘‘The Financier ”’) 


of Cowperwood’s love- 
affairs, an attempt which 
in some places makes 
almost ridiculous what might have been an ad- 
mirable piece of work. . 


DREISER 


A career of a somewhat similar sort is described 
by James Oppenheim in his “The Olympian”’ 
(Harpers). This book is a curious mixture; there 
are in it romance, realism, and keen satire. Kirby 
Trask comes from the Middle West to seek his 
fortune in New York. His impressions of board- 
ing-house life, of the department store in which for 
a time he works, of employment agencies, vaude- 
ville, saloons, and various other metropolitan 
phenomena are graphically set down and his love- 
story is told simply and convincingly. A large part 
of the book is devoted to a description of Trask’s 
work as secretary to J. J. Harrington, the pub- 
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lisher of a large magazine. . The methods of 
financing and editing some of the cheaper of our 
periodicals come in for well deserved and enter- 
taining burlesque. 

Trask’s character has not the vicious qualities 
which mark that of Mr. Dreiser’s hero, but his 
rise to a position of power in the steel industry is 
necessarily accompanied by the atrophy of his 
sense of pity and social justice. In this particular 
Mr. Oppenheim’s financier is strikingly different 
from Mr. Dreiser’s; Cowperwood appears to the 
reader as an exceptional character, a remarkably 
cruel, dishonest and lustful man of business; 
Kirby Trask is a type, a man whose private life is 
blameless and whose personality is not unattrac- 
tive, in spite of the remorselessness of his industrial 
methods. ‘‘The Financier” belongs to pathology, 
“The Olympian”’ to sociology. 


William Dana Orcutt’s ‘‘The Moth” (Harpers) 
is supposed to be a defense of convention, a demon- 
stration of the danger which comes from the mere 
appearance of evil. The Moth is Lucy Spencer, 
a wealthy young matron with an innocent delight 
in masculine friendships. Her husband is a drunk- 
ard, and she seeks a refuge from her unpleasant 
home-life in dinner parties; motor-rides, cocktails 
and cigarettes. Her indiscretions nearly bring on 
a divorce suit, and endanger the good name of 
Cunningham, a lawyer who has, with his wife’s 
aid, been endeavoring to teach Lucy the folly of 
deliberately antagonizing ‘public opinion. She 
learns her lesson, and shows admirable courage 
and strength of mind. So far this is all very well, 
but the ultra-modern climax, makes Mr. Orcutt’s 
story very funny indeed. In the old tales it was 
a marriage that repaid the heroine’s patience and 
faithfulness—“‘ they lived happily ever after’’ was 
the old tag. But Mr. Orcutt, after making his 
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(Author of *‘ The Moth” 

















JAMES OPPENHEIM 
(Author of ‘‘ The Olympian’’) 


heroine demonstrate how very good she can be 
when she tries, gives her, as a reward of virtue, 
a divorce! 

A novel may be badly constructed, its characters 
clumsily drawn, its love-passages maudlin, and yet 
be a valuable piece of work. Samuel Merwin has 
proved this in his amateurish and admirable ‘‘ The 
Citadel”’ (Century). For while this is a poorly 
written story, it isan excellent historical document, 
a photograph of the soul of a nation. This is the 
book of the Progressive party; more than that, it 
is the book of that passion for readjustment of 
social values, for freedom, for justice which during 
the last few years has been throbbing and stirring 
all over America. Mr. Merwin, a veteran news- 
paper man with an inside knowledge of practical 
politics and practical economics, has told how 
John Garwood broke with his bosses, tried to 
amend the Constitution, ran for Congressman on an 
independent ticket and was defeated. And John 
Garwood is more than a man, he isa type, a symbol, 
he is the embodiment of the progressive spirit. 
Mr. Merwin’s political sympathies are by no means 
hidden, and he leaves his hero defeated momenta- 
rily but ready to carry on the fight anew. It was 
necessary for someone to write a novel like “The 
Citadel,” for this new lust for change, whatever it 
is called, is a force to be reckoned with, a force 
which may be condemned, but cannot be ignored. 
And Mrs Merwin has the advantage of writing 
about a matter of tremendous importance, and of 
knowing what he is writing about. 


It is possible to write about the “smart set” 
and not be sophomoric or flippant. Edith Whar- 
ton does this, and her new novel, “‘The Reef” 
(Appletons), is a serious and important criticism 
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ALBERT EDWARDS 
(Author of ‘‘A Man’s World”’) 


of the aimless existence of the idle rich. Her crit- 
icism, however, is made subtly; it isa matter not of 
statement but of suggestion. George Darrow, a dip- 
lomatist, drifts into a foolish intrigue with Sophy 
Viner, a commonplace little person who has been 
making a dreary living as companion to a vulgar 
woman of wealth. After a Parisian sojourn they, 
separate, and when next he meets her, after threé 
years, she is acting as governess to the little 
daughter of Anna Leath, a widow whom he is 
courting. This is embarrassing enough, but worse 
is in store. Sophy, he finds, is affianced to Owen 
Leath, Mrs. Leath’s stepson. There is something 
reminiscent of Pinero in Mrs. Wharton’s method 
of juggling these troubled souls. ‘‘The Reef” 
could be made into an admirable drama. The plot 
comes to its climax naturally, in the manner of 
life, with that irony which is characteristic of 
the way of the gods with foolish people. For Mrs. 
Wharton's people are foolish—they are vain, selfish 
and flatly materialistic. She has knowledge of 
but not love for mankind. Perhaps it is fairer to 
say that she has no love for the class of which she 
writes with such cruel realism. It is certain that 
the future historian who wishes a clear idea of 
the thoughts and actions of the most worthless 
people of this generation will need but two books— 
The House of Mirth” and “The Reef, 


““A Man’s World” (Macmillan), according to 
Albert Edwards, is not a pleasant place i in which 
to live. It is full of prisons and ward-heelers and 
unpicturesque vagabonds. There are ugly sights 
in it, and ugly sounds and odors. But there is 
love in it, and that seems to make it all worth 
while. Arnold Whitman, who tells the stor y of his 
life, is a sort of probation officer in the Tombs. 
He works among the criminals from no definite 


religious motive, but because of a passion for hu- 
manity and a wholesome rage at injustice. He is 
by no means a saint, his amours are described with 
realism that is startling but essentially reverent. 
Mr. Edwards knows the underworld of New York 
thoroughly; there is not elsewhere in fiction a more 
accurate and vivid picture of the sordid misery of 
city streets. And Arnold Whitman, in his vices and 
in his virtues, is vitally human. There is a queer 
jumble of philosophies in the book—anarchism, so- 
cialism, opportunism, free love, feminism—all these 
are defended by Whitman or some of his friends. 
It is not as propaganda for any school of thought 
that ‘‘A Man’s World”’ is to be valued, but as a 
study of life. There is no character in the story, 
from Nina, the street-walker, whom love makes 
a happy wife and mother, to Ann Barton, the an- 
archist nurse, who does not seem real. The reader 
may be pained by the book’s cruel revelations, 
shocked by its frankness, wearied by the introduc- 
tion of fantastic social theories, but he cannot deny 
its sincerity, strength and gripping interest. 


Of the numerous novels recently written on the 
subject of the relation of the sexes, Mr. H. G. 
Wells’ ‘‘Marriage’”’ (Duffield) is surely the most 
brilliant, and the least effective. As a picture, 
graphic though unsympathetic, of contemporary 
British middle-class life, as an exposition of human 
nature, as an entertaining narrative, it is excellent. 
But as propaganda for any belief, or as a study of 
social conditions, it is value less. The heroine, 
who comes from a bourgeois family similar to that 
of Ann Veronica, but is inferior to her in intellect 
and training, marries a young scientist. His wife’s 
extravagance hinders the young scientist’s studies, 
and while making a fortune to satisfy her demands, 
he becomes estranged from her. Family peace is 
restored only after the unhappy couple have spent 
a winter in Labrador, away from all the worries 
of civilization,—including their children. Of 
course, a trip to Labrador is not a readily available 
cure for matrimonial difficulties. Mr. Wells has, 
for once, no remedy to offer, he is merely telling a 
story. And he does it very well. This is the best 
thing he has written since ‘‘ Kipps.” 


And these are only a few of the host of ‘prob- 
lem” novels, dealing with war, love, economics, 
medicine—with all the subjects to which people 
give serious thought. There is Beatrice Harrad- 
en’s “Out of the Wreck I Rise’’ (Stokes), an in- 
teresting study of the tangled lives of a dishonest 
man and two passionate women. There is William 
Caine’s story of a young musician’s troublous ca- 
reer, to which he gives the name ‘Hoffman’s 
Chance’? (Lane). Charles Marriot, in ‘‘The 
Dewpond’”’ (Lane), gives us another of his illum- 
inating interpretations of feminine psychology. 
Louise Closser Hale’s ‘‘Her Soul and Body?’ 

(Moffat, Yard) is not unlike it in spirit, although 
i subject is treated with less reserve and skill. 
In “Concerning Sally” (Houghton Mifflin), Wil- 
liam T. Hopkins proves himself a close student of 
human nature and its reaction on environment. 
A novel is no longer a confection or a decoration. 
These are days of storm and stress, of questioning, 
of the readjustment of values. And to this spirit 
of unrest, of awakening social conscience, the 
novelists must make submission. 
































THE LETTERS OF GEORGE 
MEREDITH 


HERE is a certain pride that is still burning 
in England despite all attempts to ex- 
tinguish its flame, and a few borrowed coals are 
still glowing here in America,—the pride in that 
succession in literature from age to age of the 
qualities that are distinctly English, descended 
legitimately from Beowulf and Alfred and the 
Elizabethan masters down to the great Victorians, 
among whom George Meredith is a mighty land- 
mark. This type of genius, born of health of body 
and of soul, isa noble blend, not fervid, nor frenzied, 
nor passionate without strength. It matters 
little whether all the individuals of this succession 
are of one particular blood, (Meredith was of 
mixed Welsh and Irish 


playfully interrogates them and argues with them. 
Sometimes he complains that his characters elude 
his care and cut capers beyond his intention—to 
instance ‘‘ Diana of the Crossways.” 

The introduction wisely sets forth his anc estry, 
the conditions surrounding his early life, and the 
manner of his education. From 1831 to 1842 
many English boys were sent to a Moravian school 
at Neuwied on the Rhine near Cologne. George 
Meredith remained at Neuwied two years and its 
influence upon his mind seems to have been pro- 
found. At the age of sixteen he writes to a school- 
fellow: ‘‘My Dear Hill: During the time that we | 
have lived together, one feeling, whether in union, 

or shall I say enmity,— 





ancestry); we are con- 
cerned with a type, not 
the individual,—with a 
certain mold of genius, 
the archetypal pattern 
that is the quickening 
spirit of the English- 
speaking race. 

It is good for us to read 
Meredith again and the 
collection of his letters 
comes at an. opportune 
time, lest we forget that 
our progress must be one 
of _Strength and sanity, 

“the speeding of us, 
compact of what we are, 
between the ascetic rocks 
and the sensual whirl- 
pools to the creation of 
certain nobler races now 
very dimly imagined.” 

The letters of George 
Meredith, covering a 
period from 1844 to 1909, 
have been collected and 
edited by his son, William 








no, that is too harsh,—has 
agitated our respective 
bosoms. It is fellowship. 
O, may God grant that 
all may have the same 
feelings ‘toward you to 
make your life happy. 
But true fellowship is not 
to be had without Chris- 
tianity; not the name 
but the practise of it.” 
With this letter begins 
the linked chain that 
covers the sixty-five years 
that ‘‘spanned Mere- 
dith’s life in the world.” 
The letters are scattered 
until his thirtieth year, 
then they flow a full 
stream, revealing be- 
neath trivialities, his in- 
spiration, the soundness 
of his philosophy, and his 
great powers of analysis. 

On leaving the Mora- 
vian school at sixteen 
Meredith was appren- 








Meredith! It is ex- 
plained that they have 
been printed “first and 
foremost for his friends’ and that this fact must 
explain whatsoever may appear illogical, super- 
fluous, and maybe obscure in this book.’’ Many 
letters have been destroyed, others are inaccessible, 
and others cannot be found, but enough exist and 
are included in this collection to form a sort of 
intimate biography—a running narrative of his 
life relieved here and there by explanatory notes 
and interpolations that add detail to the letters 
dealing with some significant event. 

As biography this work cannot be likened to 
Boswell’s ‘‘Life of Johnson,”’ for it has none of the 
exactness of that photographic work, neither does 
it bear more than a flavor of the self-revelation of 
Pepys; rather, it is to be compared to the auto- 
biography of Anthony Trollope. It reveals 
Meredith as critic, poet, philosopher, novelist, and 
friend. Often he comments upon his creations and 





1 The Letters of George Meredith. Edited by his son. 
ill. $5. 
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GEORGE MEREDITH AT EIGHTY 


ticed to a London solici- 
tor, but it is recorded that 
for law he had no taste. 
He lived at this time on a single bowl of porridge 
a day, reading widely in the classics and giving 
himself to the study of English literature. ‘ Rich- 
ard Feverel”’ appeared i in 1859, but there is scant 
allusion to this work in the “Letters.” In 1861 
he is writing to C aptain Maxie from Venice, from 
L ucerne, and Shelley’s ‘‘Eugeanan Hills,”—thence 
he journeys on to Munich and the Tyrol. The 
Alps gave him shudderings of de light ; the ‘‘floats 
and splashes in the delicious Adriatic’’; he finds the 
“spot Shelley speaks of in ‘Julian and Maddalo,’ 
where he saw the Vicenza hills in the sunset through 
the bell-tower where the lunatics abide on an 
island.” 

His comments upon fellow writers and upon 
friends flow freely. He writes to a friend about to 
be married, of the bride to be, that Rossetti ad- 
mires her and that ‘‘I don’t know any face the 
memory which leaves with me the unique im- 
pression of music so completely. There is that 
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softness of curves, and purity of look which move 
like music in her mind.’”’ In another letter— 
Swinburne read me the other day his French 
novel, ‘‘La Fille du Policeman’’—the funniest, 
rampingest satire on French novelists dealing with 
English themes that you can imagine.’”’ ‘Les 
Miserables”’ he terms the ‘‘ master-work of fiction 
of this century.’’ His own ‘‘Modern Love’ he 
terms ‘‘a dissection of the sentimental passion of 
these days, (1864) and only to be comprehended 
by the few who would read it many times. Why 
did I write it? Who can account for pressure?” 

To writers he gives sound advice: ‘* Between 
realism and idealism there is no natural conflict. 
This completes that. Realism is the basis of good 
composition: it implies study, observation, artistic 
power and (in those who can do more) humility. 
Little writers should be realistic. They would 
then at least do solid work. They afflict the world 
because they will attempt what it is given none but 
noble workmen to achieve. A great genius must 
_ necessarily employ ideal means for a vast con- 
ception cannot be placed bodily before the eye and 
remains to be suggested. Shakespeare, Goethe 
and, in their way, Moliére and Cervantes are 
realists au fond. But they have the broad arms 
of idealism at command. They give us earth but 
it is earth with an atmosphere.” 

Meredith’s letters to John Morley, to Stevenson, 
and in later years to Edmund Gosse, show that the 
finest of Meredith’s critical powers was revealed 
to his personal friends. To John Morley he 
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writes from Box Hill in 1875 concerning Morley’s 
Rousseau: ‘‘ You have handled him with consum- 
mate mastery. I did not discredit you for style 
(excepting for a point or two) but exactly for that 
which I find in the book—mastery of every note of 
that evasive heart, and a power of showing the 
heroic coward complete in his contradictions. For 
such is the nature of Rousseau, that his notes are 
the deepest and highest within the scale of phil- 
osophy and the very lowest.”’ 

The last letter that Meredith wrote was a 
letter to Theodore Watts Dunton, written April 
13, 1909, on the occasion of the death of Swin- 
burne. ‘‘The blow was heavy on me. I had such 
confidence in his powers of recovery. -The end has 
come. That brain of vivid illumination is extinct. 
I can hardly realize it when I revolve the many 
times when at the starting of an idea the whole 
town was instantly ablaze with electric light. 
Song was his natural voice. He was the greatest 
of our lyrical poets—of the world, I could say, con- 
sidering what language he had to wield. But’ if 
I feel the loss of him as a part of our life torn away, 
how keenly must the stroke fall upon you—and 
at a time of prostration from illness.”’ 

These fragments are but glimpses of a noble col- 
lection of letters. The two volumes reveal not 
alone the workings of a mind that compassed 
genius; they breathe the essence of the English 
spirit that characterized the creative life of that 
great galaxy of Victorians of which Meredith was 
a glowing sun. 


THE BRONTE FAMILY 


M AY SINCLAIR makes apology for coming into 

the ‘‘open”’ with another book on the Brontés.! 
Mrs. Gaskell had written all there was to write about 
Charlotte, Madame Duclaux had performed the 
same service for Emily, and as for appreciations, 
why there were those of Theodore Watts-Dunton, 
Sir William Robertson Nicoll, Mr. Birrell, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Swinburne, and Maeterlinck. 
What more could one wish in the way of praise or 
appreciation? Yet one is glad of the Sinclair 
-Brontés. They are alive and neither weird nor 
mysterious, but only a little sad and gifted and 
unfortunate. The book never drags; it is written 
with some of Charlotte Bronté’s own fire and her 
curious faculty of getting feelings of others inside 
the skin of the reader. Emily Bronté is resurrected 
and her rare genius brought to light from out the 
shadow of Charlotte’s fame. We are sent digging 
in dusty book shelves to rediscover Emily’s one 
novel—‘‘ Wuthering Heights.” 

Miss Sinclair’s book has a photogravure frontis- 
piece of Haworth Parsonage, the home of the 
Brontés. She is as sensitive as Stevenson to the 
fact that genius is inseparable from the environ- 
ment that forced it into being. She writes of 
Haworth: 

“Tt is impossible to write of the three Brontés 
and forget the place they lived in, the black-grey, 
naked village, bristling like a rampart on the clean 
edge of the moor; the street, hard and steep as 
a gully, climbing the hill to the parsonage at the 
top; the small oblong house, naked and grey, 


i Three Brontés. Houghton Mifflin. 
3. 


296 pp., ill. 





By May Sinclair. 


hemmed in on two sides by the graveyard, its 
five windows flush with the wall, staring at the 
graveyard where the tombstones grey and naked 
are set so close that the grass hardly grows between. 
The church itself is a burying ground; its walls 
are tombstones and its floor roofs the forgotten 
and the unforgotten dead. It is the genius of the 
Brontés that made their place immortal; but it 
is the soul of the place that made their genius 
what it is. You cannot exaggerate its importance. 
They drank and were saturated with Haworth. 
Me hen they left it they hungered and thirsted for 
t; they sickened till the hour of their return. They 
pen themselves to it with passion and their works 
ring with the shock and the interchange of two 
immortalities. Haworth is saturated with them. 
Their souls are henceforth no more to be disen- 
tangled from its soul than their bodies from its 
earth. All their poetry, their passion and their 
joy are there, in this place of their tragedy, visible, 
palpable, narrow as the grave and boundless.” 
But after much has been said of Charlotte and 
Anne Bronté and Bramwell (whose. vices have 
been thrust upon us by his enemies) Miss Sinclair 
arrives at the raison d’étre of her book, the genius 
of Emily Bronté. She has tried to reconstruct 
that splendid epic in which Emily Bronté lived 
for eleven years—the wild and fantastic epic of 
the ‘‘Gondal Chronicles.’’ Of these little-read 
poems Miss Sinclair finds eighty she can be sure 
of and ten more that are doubtful. Emily Bronté, 
the obscure daughter of an obscure clergyman, 
lived in these curious poems a life of fantastic 
splendor. She was a Zenobia mourning over the 
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fall of her visioned Palmrya. ‘‘Sometimes she is 
the lonely spirit that. looks on in, immortal irony 
raised above good and evil. 
a happy god immanent in his restless and manifold 
creations rejoicing in this multiplication of himself. 


Miss Sinclair refutes the theories of others who 


have found strange fascination in dissecting the 
More often she is lives of the Brontés, only to arouse controversy 
over her own brilliant theorizing and discovery. 
G. K. Chesterton denies ‘Wuthering Heights” 


It is she who fights and rides, who loves and hates.the human quality necessary to actual genius; 


and suffers and defies. She heads one poem naively 


Sir William Robertson Nicoll finds Emily ‘ 


narrow 


‘To the Horse Black Eagle that I rode at the intense, visionary,’’ not the splendid self-sufficing 





Battle of Xamorna.’ ‘The horse J rode,’—if it 
were not glorious, it would be (when you think 
of what her life was in that parsonage) most 
mortally pathetic.” 


NEW BOOKS 


HE Ingersoll Foundation Lecture on the ‘‘Im- 
mortality of Man,” was delivered this year by 
Professor George Herbert Palmer of Harvard 
College. His digression from the 
Immortality beaten path of previous lectures 
gives a freshness and a literary in- 
terest to a theme that has, for the most part, been 
confined to theoretic, philosophic and metaphys- 
ical discussion. Professor Palmer chose for his 
theme—‘“‘Intimations of Immortality in the Son- 
nets of Shakespeare.’’! In his opinion just as no 
other body of poetry is so precious in its internal 
possessions, neither does any other hold so much 
intimation of a ‘‘promised eternitie.’”’ Three con- 
cepts of immortality are found in the sonnets— 
Natural Immortality, Ideal Immortality, and 
Spiritual Immortality, the last the perpetuation of 
an “imperial Self’’—a spiritual everlastingness. 
James QO. Fagan, author of the ‘‘ Confessions of a 
Railroad Signalman,” has given us a remarkable 
life-story in his latest book, ‘‘The Autobiography 
of an Individualist.’”’? This history 
of a sturdy individualist begins on 
Moray Firth and leads to England, 
South America, Africa, and the United States. 
The chapters most pertinent to present needs are 
those on ‘‘The Riddle of the Railroads,” ‘‘Condi- 
tions of the Railroads,’”’ and the ‘Individual in 
Industry.” Mr. Fagan gave nearly twenty-five 
years to the keeping of a switch-tower at West 
Cambridge. While in the signal tower he devoted 
his spare time to good reading and the construction 
of sentences. In this way he succeeded in bringing 
his experience and knowledge to the public “not 
only in the measured ring of the words but also, as 
it were, in the sounding significance of thought.” 
As a whole the book stands as a strong plea—for 
industrial liberty. 


A Plea for 
Individualism 


““Human Affection and Divine Love’’? is a short 
essay by Swami Abhedananda which expounds the 
doctrins of human and divine love as taught in 
certain sacred books of India—the 
Vedas. The main argument of the 
essay is that the eastern spiritual 
teachings in regard to love are usually misunder- 
stood. Contrary to general opinion, they do not 
deny the value of human relationships. They 


Love, h :man 
and Divine 


1Intimations of Taumortality. By Geerge Herbert Pal- 
mer. Houghton, Mifflin Co. pp. 85 cents. 

2 Acindiieianinn of an Individualist. By James O. Fagan. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. pp. $1.25. 

3 Human Affection and Divine Love. By Swami Abheda- 
nanda. New York: The Vedanta Society. 


soul of Miss Sinclair’s conception. 
may regard her, it is good to listen to a forgotten 
voice that was as magical, as “filled with the visiou 
of transcendent life,”’ 


However we 


as Emily Bronté’s. 


OF PHILOSOPHY 





DR. SIGURD IBSEN 


teach, rather, that divinity dwells in each individ- 
ual soul and can be realized through any or all of 
these relations. 


Dr. Sigurd Ibsen, only child of the great Nor- 
wegian dramatist, and son-in-law of Bjérnson, 
expounds a philosophy of his own in his work, 
“Human Quintessence,’ which has 
just appeared in English transla- 
tion. This volume, which is a work 
of pure phjlosophy, is made up of four essays so 
grouped as bs make a coherent whole. These are 
entitled: ‘‘ Nature and Man,” ‘‘Why Politics Lag 
Behind,” “On Human Aptitudes and Human 


A Norse 
Philosopher 





4Human Quintessence. By Sigurd Ibsen. Translated by 
Marcia H. Janson. B. W. Huebsch. 303 pp. $1.50. 
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Art,” and “On Great Men: An Essay in Valua- 
tions.’’ In the essay entitled ‘“‘Why Politics Lag 
Behind,’”’ Dr. Ibsen says: “While the arts and 
sciences are always far in advance of the average 
apprehension and appreciation, why is it that 
political practice is seldom on a level even with the 
most ordinary political thought of the time?” 
Even in the more advanced countries, he says, 
it is deemed all that can be expected if ‘sound 
common sense is the standard maintained in 
politics.” 

Those who have read Dr. Ibsen’s papers in the 
original speak of the astonishing evidence in them 
of breadth of culture, amazing familiarity with 
men and things, the world over, rich experiences 
with life, and absolute clarity of style. Dr. 
Ibsen, it will be remembered, has traveled a great 
deal and lived in many lands. He has been secre- 
tary of the legations of his country at Washington 
and at Vienna, and at the time of the separation of 
Norway and Sweden, he was his country’s repre- 
sentative in Stockholm. ‘Human Quintessence”’ 
(in the original ‘‘Menneskelig Kvintessens’’) has 
already reached its third edition in Norwegian, 
which is unusual for a work of its kind. It has 
also passed through three editions in German and 
French. Speaking of the original, Edwin Bjérk- 
man, the translator of Strindberg, whose articles 
on literary topics have appeared in these pages, 
declared that the book has made life clearer to him. 
This writer goes on to speak of Ibsen’s radicalism 
as set forth in the book, and of the perfectly logical 
power shown in the workmanship. 


“A Valiant Woman,” dedicated to the teé wc hers 
of America by the anonymous author “ M.F.,”’ isa 
timely and valuable contribution to educational 

psychology. The first and the last 
An Appeal to is se ° 5 a 
Teachers. Chaptersare devoted to the biography 
of a “valiant woman’’—a _ teacher 
in whose soul burned the fire of a God-given en- 
thusiasm for the work of arousing the latent 
energies of all who came in contact with her. The 
five remaining chapters are devoted to the teach- 
ing of English and foreign languages, science, 
history, methods and method-makers, and the 
teaching of ethics. They are filled with pertinent 
quotations from many great educators, ancient 
and modern, strung together by the easy epigram- 
matic style of the author. With words of strong 
condemnation the author strikes at the modern 
method of testing the pupil by frequent exami- 
nations, which method is characterized as ‘‘one 
of the most painful sores on our civilization,” 
not a test of “intellectual ability but of physical 
endurance.”’ There are many who will agree with 
this author that our schools are turning out weak- 
lings instead of strong men—a creature that is an 
encyclopedic anomaly unable to concentrate his 
knowledge or focus his intelligence on work that 
is of value to himself or to the world. The sole 
business of the teacher should be to lay a safe 
and strong foundation for self-development, to 
train the mind to receptivity, and open out a way 
for the transcendent powers of the human mind. 
Every page is bright, readable, and full of thought, 
or, better still, full of subtle suggestion of undis- 
covered fields in which we may find the remedy for 
our educational follies. 
1A Valiant Woman, “By M.F. T. Y. Crowell & Co. : Gi 


“The Culture of Personality,’”? by J. Herman 
Randall, belongs to the ‘‘New Thought” classi- 
fication and is one of the best books.of its kind 

for the general reader. It empha- 

Personality sizes the ego embodied in man and 

clearly points out the road to de- 
velopment of personality. It lifts one out of 
the grossness of the material and sends us with a 
mighty sweep onto the high plains of spiritual 
vision. It shows that what appears to be decay 
of religious faith, is only the death of forms which 
the intensified personality of man has outgrown, 
and that this decay is really the forerunner of a 
spiritual renaissance too powerful to be bound 
by the old creeds. The spiritual vitality of man- 
kind is overflowing, and must build for itself more 
“stately mansions’”’ as time progresses. The per- 
sonality of God is explained more clearly than in 
subtler metaphysical works, which oftentimes 
unsettle the mind. The author strives to make 
plain the pathway to the heaven within us, to 
show that the theory of freedom in church, state, 
and individual is not an idle dream, but is born of 
the intense longing of the inner man, the person- 
ality which controls all. He has with praiseworthy 
broadmindedness melted into one the vision of the 
seer and the saint, the freethinker and the orthodox, 
and formed from it all a glowing pathway to the 
Ultimate Good. 


‘ 


In the book, ‘Spiritual Surgery,’* by Oliver 
Huckel, the author institutes a comparison between 
the miracles of modern surgery as applied to the 

physical part of man and the work 
ta of the celestial surgeon-who probes 
with the sword of truth into the 
festering impurities of the inner life. The strik- 
ing analogy of the X-ray to the eye of God, 
from whom nothing is concealed, and the positive 
healing of the divine energy, if the human will be 
surrendered to the divine, are vividly impressed 
upon the reader. The chapters on “Spiritual 
Anesthesia”’ and ‘‘ The Antiseptic Life’’ are power- 
ful lessons in character building. 


“Light on Life’s Difficulties,’’* by James Allen 
author of ‘‘As a Man Thinketh,” will be wel- 
comed by all seekers after spiritual growth and 

inspiration. It is written ina simple 

i oe to and luminous manner and is fully 

up to the high mark set by this 
author’s former works. It will be of worth to 
those who, having read much but not wisely, are 
lost and bewildered in the fog of metaphysical 
speculation that usually abounds in ‘“‘New 
Thought”’ literature. Mr. Allen says truly that 
the mass of humanity moves slowly along the 
evolutionary path urged by the blind impulse of 
its dominant thoughts as they are called forth by 
external things, but the sage travels swiftly’ and 
intelligently along a path of his own choosing. To 
aid and succor the masses of mankind, to assist 
them to enter the path of spiritual evolution, to 
outline progress which does not mean destructive 
rev olution, is the main theme of this excellent boak. 





~ 2The Culture of Personality. By John Herman Randall. 
H. M. Caldwell. 501 pp. | $1.50. 

Spiritual Surgery. By‘ Oliver Huckel. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. 109 pp. 75 cents. 

4 Light on Life’s Difficulties. By James Allen. Thomas 


Y. Crowell & Co. 137 pp. 75 cents. 


























HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


F all the leaders of French opinion during the 
terrible days of the summer of 1870, only two 
survive at this writing,—the Empress Eugénie and 
French View Emile Ollivier. The venerable 
of the Franco- statesman, now in his eighty-eighth 
Prussian War year, has spent the past two dec- 
ades of his life writing a monumental work of 
twenty volumes, which he entitles ‘‘L’Empire 
Liberal,’’ in which he gives the inside history of 
the Second Empire. Fifteen of these volumes have 
already appeared, the material having first seen 
publication in a series in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. Ollivier was Premier under the govern- 
ment of the Third Napoleon in the latter part of 
1869. He has always suffered under the obloquy 
of being mainly responsible for the War of 1870. 
It is chiefly to defend himself against this charge 
that the venerable statesman is writing his monu- 
mental history of the Second Empire. A summary 
of the volumes of this work already issued may be 
found in the volume ‘‘The Franco-Prussian War 
and Its Hidden Causes,”’ which is an abridgment 
of the larger work, and which now appears in trans- 
lation, with an introduction by George Burnham 
Ives.!. M. Ollivier sets forth with absolutely con- 
vincing clearness in the letters and documents 
what is an already accepted fact of history that 
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EMILE OLLIVIER 


Bismarck was bent upon provoking France to war 
as a necessary part of his plan for German unifica- 
tion. The methods of the relentless German 
statesman are set forth in this work, as well as the 
so-called liberal efforts of Ollivier to maintain. 


The origin and development of the idea which 
has flowered into the Bayreuth Festival is traced 
in a new volume of Wagneriana,? which is com- 
posed almost exclusively of letters 
of the great composer on the sub- 
ject of the musical festival. The 
English edition, which shows some careful editing, 
is by Caroline V. Kerr. The most minute direc- 
tions for the production of the pieces of the festival 
are given in these letters, showing that Wagner had 
thought the great conception out to the finish be- 
fore beginning its visible representation. Bay- 
reuth, says the translator in the introduction, is 
not merely a local habitation that has furnished a 
name for the Wagnerian musical drama. ‘‘It is 
also the embodiment of an idea which reaches back 
more than a quarter of a century in the life of the 
composer.”’ 


Wagner’s 
Bayreuth 





_1The Franco-Prussian War and Its Hidden Causes. By 
Emile Ollivier. Translated by George Burnham Ives. 
Little, Brown & Co. 520 pp., ill. $2.50. 

2The Story of Bayreuth as Fold in the Letters of Richard 
Wagner. Translated and edited by Caroline V. Kerr. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 364 pp., ill. $2.50. 
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“Browning,” says Helen Archibald Clarke, in her 
new book ‘ ‘Browning and His Century,’’! ‘“‘is the 
nineteenth century heir of Chaucer; but it is 
doubtful whether Chaucer would 
recognize his own offspring, so re- 
markable has been the development 
in those five centuries.’”’ This characterization 
occurs in the chapter entitled “Classic Survival,” 
one of the most stimulating in this volume, which, 
as the author herself says it has been her aim to do, 
‘opens out a sufficient number of pathways into 
the fascinating vistas of the nineteenth century in 
relation to Browning to inspire cthers to make fur- 
ther excursions for themselves.” 


Browning and 
His Times 


Miss Katharine Coman, Professor of Economics 
in Wellesley College, is enjoying a four-years’ 
leave of absence for the prosecution of research in 
her chosen field. The first fruit of 
her labors is a two-volume account 
of ‘Economic Beginnings of the 
Far West.’? The story of the winning by Ameri- 
cans of the land beyond the Mississippi has often 
been told. Most of the narrators have been con- 
cerned chiefly with the political and diplomatic 
aspects of the struggle for possession. Miss Co- 
man, on the other hand, makes it her province ‘‘to 
suggest the underlying economic conditions that 
determine the outcome of war and treaty and race 
competition, and to reveal the bread-and-butter 
struggle that must ever result. in the survival of 
the fittest,—the ablest to utilize the resources of a 
virgin territory.’’ Her narrative covers, in chron- 
ological order, the Spanish occupation, the era of 


Pioneering in 
the Far West 





exploration and the fur trade, the advance of set- ' 


tlement, the transcontinental migration, the estab- 
lishment of free land and free labor, the comple- 
tion of the railroad to the Pacific, and the Home- 
stead Act. 


The life of Hubert Howe Bancroft runs so 
nearly parallel with the’ life of the United States 
and he was so large a part of so much of the expan- 

sion movement that his reminis- 
ge aay acoray cences take on the character of a 
history of our national life. The 
Bancroft ‘‘Retrospections: Political and Personal ’’* 
have now appeared in book form. They tell the 
story of the Pacific coast for sixty years. Be- 
sides setting forth things of which he himself knew 
personally, Mr. Bancroft, in this work, sets forth 
in his own interesting style, his interpretations and 
opinions of passing events. He can talk with abso- 
lute fearlessness of the ‘‘graft’’ of our civilization, 
but his optimistic attitude of mind is pray in the 
last chapter on the ‘Significance of the Panama 
Canal.’’ His work is really an analytical review of 
the ‘American Century.” 


Mr. J. N. Larned’s ‘‘Life and Work of William 
Pryor Letchworth’? commemorates the services 
of a well-known citizen of New York State, who for 
nearly forty years was a ceaseless 
worker in the cause of public phil- 
anthropy as Commissioner of the 
State Beard of Charities. Mr. Letchworth de- 
voted himself assiduously to improvement in the 


A Faithful 
Public Servant 





1Browning and His Century. By Helen A. Clarke. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 374 pp., ill. $1. 

2Economic Beginnings of the Far West. 
Coman. 2 vols. Macmillan. 868 pp., ill. $4. 

3Retrospection: Political and Personal. By Hubert 
Howe Bancroft. New York: The Bancroft Company. 
562 pp., por. $2 

‘The L Me and Work of W iliam Pryor Letchworth. By 
J.N. Larned. Houghton Mifflin Company. 471 pp.,ill. $2. 
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State’s care for the homeless and delinquent child, 
for the insane and the epileptic, and for the conver- 
sion of juvenile reformatories of the old type into 
industrial schools. In recent years Mr. Letch- 
worth has been gratefully acknowledged as the 
donor to the State of his beautiful country home 
on the Genesee River to be maintained forever as 
a public park under the care of the American 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society. The 
arboretum which is projected as the central feature 
of this State park was fully described in the REVIEW 
oF Reviews for February, 1912, by the Hon. 
Charles M. Dow. 


Another venerable citizen of New York, whose 
life has been devoted to public philanthropy 
is Mr. Zebulon R. Brockway, who was superinten- 
dent of the Elmira Reformatory 
from the time of its opening in 1876 
to the year 1900. Mr. Brockway’s 
autobiography, entitled ‘Fifty Years of Prison 
Service,’ has recently been published by the Chari- 


Brockway 
of Elmira 





ZEBULON R. BROCKWAY 
(Author of ‘‘ Fifty Years of Prison Service '’) 


ties Publication Committee, under the auspices 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. No living Ameri- 
can, at the present time, can write so authoritatively 
concerning the rise and development of the Ameri- 
can reformatory system as can Mr. Brockway. 
For the entire latter half of the nineteenth century 
his life was identified with the prison reformatory 
movement, and there was little that had relation 
to this movement, whether by way of actual prdc- 
tice or merely proffered suggestion, that escaped 
him. It was the wide knowledge thus secured from 
experience that resulted in Mr. Brockway’s call 
to Elmira, and the placing in his hands of the re- 
sponsible and arduous task of building up the 
greatest penal reformatory institution in the 
country,—a task that he ably fulfilled. 


Following are the titles of some of the more re- 
cent volumes of biography and memoirs that 
have been received from the publishers: 





‘Fifty Years of in Service. By Zebulon R. Brock- 
way. New York: Charities Publication Committee. 
500 pp., ill. $2. 
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Reminiscences of a Diplomatist’s Wife. By Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser. Dodd, Mead & Co. 395 pp., ill. $3. 

Life of Benjamin Disraeli. Vol. I]. By William 
Flavelle Monypenny. The Macmillan Co. 421 
pp. ill. $3. 

Roger of Sicily and the Normans in Lower Italy. 
By Edmund Curtis. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 483 
pp., ill. $1.50. 
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Washington and Lincoln. By Robert W. Mc- 
Laughlin. Putnam’s. 278 pp., pors. $1.35. 

The Story of Marie Antoinette. By Francis 
Bickley. Small, Maynard & Co. 104 pp., ill. $1. 

The Story of Lady Hamilton. By E. Hallam 
Moorhouse. Small, Maynard. 130 pp., ill. $1. 

The Story of Nell Gwyn. By Cecil Chesterton. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 142 pp., ill. $1. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE CIVIL WAR 


SEVERAL volumes relating, directly or indi- 

rectly, to the Civil War have come from the 
press during the past few months. One of the most 
important of these is the long 
awaited autobiography of General 
Jubal A. Early.! This narrative was 
left bythe General in manuscript form at the time 
of his death, March 2, 1894. The General had 
labored conscientiously at this task for nearly 
thirty years, and we now have the complete story 
of the war from the viewpoint of one of the chief 
participants on the Confederate side. 


A Confederate 
War Horse 


Another well-known Confederate commander 
is commemorated in a volume entitled ‘General 
Joseph Wheeler and the Army of Tennessee,’? by 
John Witherspoon DuBose, who, 
himself a soldier, had a_ personal 
acquaintance with General Wheeler 
of forty years’ standing. It happened that his 
part in events subsequent to 1865, notably his 
activities in the war with Spain, made General 
Wheeler known to a later generation of Northern- 
ers almost as well as he had been known to his 
fellow Southerners in the great conflict of the ’60’s. 
All friends of this plucky cavalry commander, 
Northand South, will be interested in the authentic 
record of his achievements in the Civil War. 


General ‘‘Joe”’ 
Wheeler 


The war experience of the Confederate private 
is graphically told in ‘“‘One of Jackson’s Foot 
Cavalry,"* by John H. Worsham, of the famous 
old Richmond ‘“‘F’’ Company. The 
humorous aspects of Civil War 
campaigning on the Confederate 
side are well brought out in this book. 


Campaigning 
with Jackson 


A memoir based on the journal of the late 
‘Soldier-Bishop”’ Ellison Capers, * of South Caro- 
lina, presents still another side of life below 
Mason and Dixon’s line in the ’60’s. 
After the war General Capers 
became Episcopal Bishop of South 
Carolina, and finally Chancellor of the University 
of the South, at Sewanee, Tenn. 


The “ Soldier- 
Bishop”’ 





Autobiographical Sketch and 
Narrative of the War Between the States. Edited by R. H. 
Early. J. B. Lippincott Co. 496 pp., ill. $3.50. 

2 General Joseph Wheeler and the Army of the Tennessee. 
By John or ee, DuBose. The Neale Publishing Co. 
176 pp., ill. 


1General Jubal A. Early: 


3One of Jackson’s Foot Cavalry. By John H. Worsham. 
The Neale Publishing Co. .353 pp., ill. $2. 

‘The Soldier-Bishop Ellison Capers. By Walter B. 
Capers. The Neale Publishing Co. 367 pp., ill. $3. 


A companion volume to Grant’s memoirs is 
supplied in the form of ‘Letters of Ulysses S. 
Grant to his Father and his Youngest Sister, 1857- 
78,’ edited by his nephew, Jesse 
Grant Cramer. While these letters 
are naturally concerned, to a con- 
siderable extent, with family matters, they make 
frequent and illuminating references to public 
affairs and notably to certain aspects of the con- 
duct of the war. 


Letters of 
General Grant 


While not a Civil War book in a strict sense, 
the volume of letters and other documentary 
material collected and edited by Professor Walter 
L. Fleming, of Louisiana State 
University, and entitled ‘‘General 
Sherman as College President,’’® has 
so direct a bearing on various developments of the 
war that it may fairly be regarded as a contribu- 
tion to Civil War literature. It will be recalled 
that during the two years just preceding the out- 
break of the war General Sherman was serving as 
President of the State Seminary of Louisiana, 
which, in after years, became the State University. 
His correspondence during that period included 
letters from Bragg, Beauregard, and other South- 
ern military leaders and these materials not only 
showed the views of these men upon national prob- 
lems, but throw: new light upon the social and 
political conditions in the South upon the eve of 
the war as well as upon the opinions and actions 
of the Southern leaders. 


Sherman as Col- 
lege President 


The fourth series of ‘“‘ Personal Recollections of 
the War of the Rebellion’? consists of addresses 
delivered before the New York State Commandery, 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion. 
[t comprises much interesting and 
valuable anecdotal material relating 
to the experiences of Northern officers and soldiers 
in that time of conflict. Following are the titles of 
some of the addresses: ‘Glimpses of Hospitai Life 
in War Times,” by Edward Curtis, Brevet-Major, 
late U. S. A.; ‘An Experience in Virginia Prisons 
During the Last Winter of the War,’’ by Brevet- 
Major George Haven Putnam; ‘‘The Army Chap- 
lain of 1863,” by Chaplain William R. Eastman. 


5 Letters of Ulysses 8S. Grant to his Father and his Young- 
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est Sister 1857-78. Edited by Jesse Grant Cramer. G. P 
Putnam's Sons. 182 pp., ill. $1.75. 
®General W. T. Sherman as College President. Edited 


by Walter L. Fleming. Cleveland, Ohio: The Arthur H. 
Clark Co. 399 pp., ill $5. 

7Personal Recollections of the War of the 
Edited by A. Noel Blakeman. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
pp., por. $2.50. 
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ESSAYS AND LITERARY STUDIES 


When Admiral Alfred T. Mahan discusses ‘‘ The 
Place of Force in the International Relations of 
States,’’ the advocates of militarism and the agita- 
tors for universal peace alike do well 
to hearken. Professor Mahan (for 

e is scholar by the right of degrees 
conferred, as well as Admiral in the United States 
navy) bases his argument (in his latest book 
‘‘Armamentsand Arbitration’’) on the contention, 
“‘too frequently ignored, that neither arbitration 
in a general sense, nor arbitration in the more spe- 
cific form of judicial decision based upon a code of 
law, can always take the place, either practically 
or beneficially, of the processes and results ob- 
tained by the free play of natural forces.’? Of 
these forces this naval writer would have us be- 
lieve ‘‘national efficiency is a chief element and 
arbitration being the representative of the na- 
tional strength is the exponent.’’ Stated in other 
words, Admiral Mahan would have us believe that 
all civilization has to depend for its supremacy on 
its energy. When the two “essential elements’’— 
international competition and armament—fail, 
the end of civilization is near at hand. Particu- 
larly stimulating is the Admiral’s concluding chap- 
ter entitled ‘‘Was Panama a Chapter of National 
Dishonor?”’ It is his opinion that ‘‘not even 
the consummate results of the American occupa- 
tion, in sanitation, in maintaining order, in ad- 
vancing the canal, with its promise to the world’s 
future, are so complete a justification for the action 
taken as is the miserable and barren record of the 
former owner, the Republic of Colombia.” 


Admiral Mahan 
on Arbitration 


To Thomas Dwight Goodell of Yale University, 
whose monographs on classical subjects are widely 
known, in grateful acknowledgment of his con- 
tributions to metrical science, Pro- 
fessor John Williams White, of Har- 
vard University, dedicates his mon- 
umental work ‘‘ The Verse of Greek Comedy.’? It 
would require much space to give any adequate 
exposition of the content of this volume. Briefly 
it investigates the origin, nature, relation, and 
development of the Greek poets and their remote 
and shadowy predecessors along the coast of Asia, 
the islands of the Agean and the Continent. The 
principles of this scientific investigation, Professor 
White states, must proceed in the main from 
Aristoxenus, Aristides, Heliodorus and Hep- 
aestion. The application of certain laws of 
rhythm (laid down by these masters) to the comic 
poets, is recorded in the second and fourteenth 
chapters of thiswork. The fifteenth chapter treats 
of the origin of the forms of Greek poetry. The 
theories of ancient and modern Greek scholars and 
metricists are discussed with great simplicity and 
directness considering the amount of technique in- 
volved. While this book is primarily for the student 
whoreads Greek with facility the'student of rhythms 
who is unfamiliar with the dead languages, will 
find much to repay his study in this learned work. 


A Study of 
Greek Poetry 





1Armaments and Arbitration. By Admiral A. T. Mahan. 
Harper & Brothers. 260 pp. $1.40 

2Verse of Greek Comedy. By 
Macmillan Co. pp. $4. 
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Mr. Edmund Lester Pearson’s papers that make 
up the volume, ‘‘The Librarian at Play,’ have, 
with two exceptions, been published in the Boston 
Transcript, where they found many 
admirers. They are gentle, leisurely 
skits that bring out certain foibles 
of human nature as a librarian sees them. Their 
humor is delightful. If you wish to wooa chuckle 
_ “The Interest Gauge”’ and ‘‘The Crowded 

our. 


A Librarian’s 
Viewpoint 


Edna Halleck offers an “‘ Introduction to Brown- 
ing,’“—an illustration of the way in which one 
teacher presented Browning’s poems to her classes. 
It is a helpful volume for those 
who wish to study the works of 
that poet. Miss Halleck quotes 
Professor Corson’s advice in regard to ‘‘The Ring 
and the Book”’ as a pointer in the right direction. 
“Read it through as swiftly as you can; read it 
again and again until you catch its spiritual 
message. Get that first and make it subservient 
to your own soul.” 


How to Study 
Browning 


“Why Women Are So’” is not a fortunate choice 
of title for an excellent book on womankind by 
Mary Roberts Coolidge. The author calls her 
book a ‘‘first-hand study of the 
ordinary, orthodox, middle-class 
women who have constituted the 
domestic type for more than a century.’”’ There 
are no conclusions drawn. Miss Roberts considers 
conclusions about women a trifle premature. She 
follows the development of the woman of 1800 
into the woman of to-day. 


Woman’s 
Development 


Mrs. Jane Johnstone Christie traces the ‘rise 
of the feminine’”’ in her recent book, ‘‘The Ad- 
vance of Woman.’ Contrary to what might be 
expected, it is not an argument for woman’s rights 
nor a tract on suffrage. Mrs. Christie has in a 
most scholarly and conservative manner presented 
a picture of woman asa potent factor in the ancient 
and the modern world. 


Dr. G. Frederick Wright’s scholarly discussion 
of ‘‘The Origin and Antiquity of Man,’ published 
by the Bibliotheca Sacra Company, and Mr. Henry 
R. Knipe’s ‘‘ Evolution in the Past,’’ 
published by the Lippincotts, and 
illustrated by Alice B. Woodhouse 
and Ernest Bucknall, are two recently notable 
publications of the story of man’s early sojourn 
on the earth. 


Man’s Life 
on Earth 





3The Librarian at Play. By Edmund Lester Pearson. 
Small, Maynard. 301 pp. 

4Introduction to Browning. By Edna Halleck. 
millan, 131 pp. 75 cents. 

5Why Women Are So. By Mary Roberts Coolidge. 
Henry Holt. 371 pp. $1.50. 

‘The Advance of Woman. 
Lippincott. 333 pp. $1.50. 

7The Origin and Antiquity of Man. By G. Frederick 
Wright. Oberlin, Ohio: Bibliotheca Sacra Company. 
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By Henry R. Knipe. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 242 pp., ill. $3.50. 


























ART AND SCIENCE 


N Mr. Frank Weitenkampf’s book on ‘‘ American 

Graphic Art,’’!a survey is made of the whole field 
of the reproductive graphic arts, etching, engraving 
on wood and metal, lithography, 
together with the application of 
such specialties as illustration, book- 
plates and posters. Mr. Weitenkampf, who is 
chief of the Arts and Prints Division of the New 
York Library, has already given us a comprehen- 


The 
Graphic Arts 

















FRANK WEITENKAMPF 


” 


sive volume on “How to Appreciate Prints.”’ In 
this work on graphic art he considers the accom- 
plishment of individual artists chiefly in its relation 
to the general movement in art. There are many 
illustrations which really explain the text. 


Another useful book on ‘Prints and Their 
Makers,’”? edited by Fitzroy Carrington, consists 
of a series of essays on engravers and etchers, old 
and modern. Mr. Carrington is editor of the Print 
Collector's Quarterly, and he has summoned to his 
aid in this volume a number of the best known 
authors on modern and ancient prints, including 
Lewis, R. Metcalfe, Charles H. Caffin, Royal 
Cortissoz, Frederick Keppel, Frank Weitenkampf, 
and J. Nilsen Laurvik. Mr. Weitenkampf’s chapter 
in this volume is devoted to “Félix Bracquemond: 
An etcher of Birds.’’ The illustrations are excel- 
lently chosen and splendidly reproduced. 


It is said that there are 100,000 boys in the 
United States who are actively employed for at 
least a part of their time as amateur wireless opera- 
tors. This is only one indication of 
the rapid advance that has been 
made in recent years in this new 
field of human activity.- Many of the wonders of 

1American Graphic Art. "By Frank Weitenkampf. 1] Henry 
Holt & Co. 372 pp., ill. 

2Prints and Their Makers. 
ton. The Century Company. 


The Wonders 
of Wireless 





“Edited by Fitzroy Carring- 
268 pp., ill. $3.50. 


this fascinating business are graphically described 
by Francis A. Collins, in ‘‘The Wireless Man: 
His Work and Adventures on Land and Sea.’’3 
The every-day happenings in the great oversea 
wireless stations, as recorded by Mr. Collins, are 
quite as romantic as most of the incidents that we 
expect to find in fiction. Some of the stirring 
rescues at sea, accomplished through the aid of 
wireless, are descfibed, and one chapter is devoted to 
“Three Heroes of the Wireless.’’ The great value of 
the new service to the army and navy is outlined. 


A little book compiled by the editor of Work 
(London), explains the. principles and mechanism 
of wireless telegraphy and gives definite instruc- 
tions for the assembling of the apparatus. Both 
text and illustrations are said to have resulted 
from the practical experience of men who thor- 
oughly understand their subject. 


“The Curtiss Aviation Book’’> gives an account 
of the boyhood and early experiments of Glenn H. 
Curtiss, the aviator, together with the views of 

Mr. Curtiss, Captain Beck, Lieu- 
> tenant Ellyson, and Augustus Post 

on the real future of the aeroplane, 
and a brief manual of ‘Aviation for Amateurs.” 
Mr. Post also contributes a list of Curtiss pupils in 
aviation and a description of the Curtiss aeroplane 
motor and factory. It is a story of remarkable 
achievement on the part of an American boy grow- 
ing up in typical village environment. 


Glenn Curtiss 
Aviator 


The dramatic and mechanical perfection of the 
photo-play and the moving picture is one of the 
marvels of the hour. Doubtless the millions of 
people who crowd into the countless 
moving picture theatres have often 
wondered, while gazing at the fas- 
cinating films being unreeled before them, just 
how these entertaining effects were produced. 
What is back of the pictures—how are they made? 
A book published by the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, entitled ‘‘ Moving Pictures: 
How They Are Made and Worked’’® answers the 
question in a most interesting and comprehensive 
manner. The subject is dealt with from the ear- 
liest experime nts with ‘“‘action photography” to 
the life-like perfection of the picture play of to-day. 
A fascinating section of the book explains i in detail 
the production of ‘‘trick”’ pictures—the dancing 
furniture, the ‘‘fake’’ automobile accident, the 
making of apparitions, giants, and lilliputians, the 
rolling of a pumpkin uphill, and all the other 
grotesque happenings of the comic moving picture 
films. The volume is a veritable encyclopedia of 
the moving-picture art, and is liberally supplied 
with illustrations. 


The 
** Movies ” 
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_ FINANCIAL NEWS FOR THE 
INVESTOR 


S in other fields of human activity, in- 
vestment tendencies, highly beneficial up 
to a certain point, often threaten to go too far. 
Agitation in favor of splitting up bonds into 
one hundred dollar denominations is alto- 
gether wholesome until it reaches the point 
where savings-bank depositors are urged to 
withdraw their deposits and purchase small- 
sized bonds. This may prove dangerous 
advice. 

« Like the word “bond,” the words “savings 
bank” have nothing essentially sacred in 
them. As we say of other things, “there are 
stvings banks and savings banks.” Their 
sgrength varies according to the laws of the 
States which create them, But in certain 
eistern States, chiefly in New York, Connec- 
tiput, and Massachusetts, mutual institu- 
tions for savings have long existed which 

“ive no stock to pay dividends upon, which 
cpnfer no fees upon their trustees, and which 
age operated solely for the benefit of the de- 
[psitors,—in other words, are semi-public 
igstitutions. The laws governing the invest- 
rent of funds by these banks are so strict as 
® form, without such being the intention, 
fe standard of merit for all American invest- 
iments. 

t These facts are probably well known to 

saders of this department but their brief 

epetition now may be not without timeliness. 

or the advice is being more and more fre- 

uently given to investors to buy the savings- 
yank type of bonds which often yield 414 
er cent., rather than to leave their money 
the bank to draw only 3! or 4 per cent. 
terest. With certain limitations, this is 
ound enough. The man or woman with 
4everal thousand dollars to invest may well 
Dlace part of it in bonds of the savings-bank 
hype, thus netting upwards of 49 4 per cent. 

‘and if immediate marketability is not an all 
important factor, another part of the fund 
-may be placed to great advantage in public 
vutility securities which yield 5 per cent. or 
‘more. By sufficiently wide distribution, a 
: high degree of safety may thus be attained. 

But the difficulty arises when investors 
with only a few hundred dollars to turn over 
‘are given the same advice. The advantage 
‘of issuing bonds in small sums is not to be 
' denied, but the man or woman with two or 
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three hundred dollars to invest will be vastly 
better off as ‘a depositor in a mutual savings 
bank than as the holder of two or three bonds. 
The most superficial reflection will prove 
this statement. The strength of the great 
savings banks of New York City, for example, 
does not depend solely upon the strict laws 
which govern their investments. Much of 
the safety is due to the enormously wide dis- 
tribution of these investments. Strict as the 
laws are it is not an unheard of thing for 
savings-bank bonds to ‘go wrong.” But 
little difference would it make to the Bowery 
Savings Bank with $100,000;000 of invest- 
ments if one particular class of holdings 
should turn out badly. The individual with 
$300 to invest is in quite another position. 
Moreover, the savings bank is strong be- 
cause the difference between what it re- 
ceives on its investments and what it pays 
out on deposits is retained as a surplus for 
the protection of depositors,—a safeguard the 
bondholder does not have. 

Then too the dealers in small bonds, in a 
commercial desire to seil their wares to per- 
sons who have hitherto purchased worthless 
mining shares and other “get-rich-quick” 
stocks, are naturally inclined to direct par- 
ticular attention to bonds, which yield a high 
rate of interest and are not savings-bank 
bonds at all. These are often safe enough 
when combined with other more conserva- 
tive securities, but the man with $300 is lim- 
ited practically to one thing. 

Usually the investor with a few hundreds 
is the one who can least afford to lose any- 
thing, yet he is the only investor who is de- 
nied this safety insurance of wide distribu- 
tion. That is, he is denied this insurance 
unless he places his small sum with a sayings 
bank of the type already described. He also 
is the one who most needs what the savings 
bank affords—the ability to draw his money 
out, and bonds are not always saleable. 

Several of the mutual savings banks ac- 
cept accounts opened by mail, and while the 
depositor receives about 1 per cent. less inter- 
est a year than from bonds, he has the satis- 
faction of knowing that practically no ca- 
lamity can destroy his principal. After all, 
the difference between what is paid on $300 
by one of the great semi-philanthropic mu- 
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. which are not capable of betterment. 


TYPICAL INQUIRIES 


tual savings banks and what is paid on three 
one hundred dollar bonds is only $3 a year. 
Is not this $3 a year worth the insurance of 
absolute safety? Surely the price is a small 
one for the beginning investor to pay. Then, 
as he saves more and as he learns something 
about bonds and gains investment knowl- 
edge and experience by reading or otherwise, 
he can try his hand at buying bonds. But 
it surely would be unfortunate if the tyro 
investor with his little hard-earned sum were 
persuaded that out of his inexperience he 
could chose bonds as well as the savings- 
bank president. 

The fire of criticism recently directed 
against the New York Stock Exchange may 
serve the purpose of improving that institu- 
tion and making it of greater service to the 
investment interests of the nation, for cer- 
tainly there are few institutions as large 
There 
is steady improvement in the methods of 
dealing in securities not listed on the Stock 
Exchange and so it is only reasonable to ex- 
pect a similar upward evolution on the 
“board.” <A new ticker service recently was 
installed by about sixty New York brokerage 
firms dealing in securities not listed on the 
Stock Exchange, by means of which dealers 
are brought into immediate touch with one 
another. This new service should make it 
easier for dealers to dispose of unlisted and 
inactive stocks with direct resulting bene- 
fit to investors obliged to sell securities of 
this class. 

More bonds are sold off than on the Stock 
Exchange and the growth of the unlisted 
market bids fair to be stimulated by the for- 
mation of the Investment Bankers’ Associa- 
tion of America and possibly also by the pro- 
posed formation of an international associa- 
tion of stock brokers, especially if brokers 
not connected with the exchanges are included. 
But all these activities, actual and potential, 
do not in the least lessen the function which 
the Stock Exchange does and must play. 
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Close to two billions of stocks and bonds were 
added to the Stock Exchange list in 1912, 
and while the number of securities dealt in 
elsewhere increases rapidly, the increase in 
listed securities appears to keep pace. 

Conspicuous among the new securities 
listed on the Exchange in 1ro12 were the 
shares of manufacturing and trading com- 
panies never before offered to the public. In- 
vestment funds are more and more going into 
the preferred shares of such companies. In 
this way the investor secures from 6 to 7 per 
cent. on his money. Many of these busi- 
nesses, shoe-manufacturing, collar-manufac- 
turing, dry-goods stores, and so on, origin- 
ally grew and thrived because of the strong 
personality of the founder. Before placing his 
savings with them, it behooves the investor 
to inquire carefully into the management of 
such concerns to discover whether the person- 
ality that originally made them successful 
still exists, and, if not, whether an equal 
degree of managerial skill has taken its place. 

The rugged old merchants who knew every 
process and detail of their business as well 
as every employee and customer are not 
all dead, but many of them are. Some- 
times their places have been taken by weak, 
hesitant, second-generation owners who are 
only too glad to take the public in as 
their partners, not only because it makes 
them rich by creating a market for their 
stock, whereas they could never grow as 
opulent by their mere trading or manufac- 
turing ability, but also because it somehow 
relieves them af responsibility. The old- 
style merchant would have regarded it asa 
weakness to have asked general investors to 
snare the burdens of his business with him. 
The writer has no particular company in 
mind. He merely raises the point that in- 
vestors contemplating the purchase of newly 
launched shares of old trading or manufac- 
turing companies should inquire very care- 
fully into the company’s reasons for taking 
the public into its business. 


TYPICAL INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 417. THE INVESTMENT MARKET OUTLOOK 


Can I trouble you to give me some general advice with 
regard to the following situation? Iam holdinga considerable 
amount of real estate adjoining the business section of a cer- 
tain city, which I can either sell-immediately at a fair price, 
as there is a demand for it; or can hold without danger of 
loss. My object in selling would be to invest the proceeds in 
safe, long-term bonds that would insure me a steady income 
for the remainder of my life. [ would like to know, therefore, 
whether, in your opinion, the present is a favorable time to 
purchase such bonds, or whether I can probably buy to 
better advantage later on? Or, in case I sell the property in 


a year or so, and deposit the cash in a bank at 4 per cent., is 
there any reason to believe, from present conditions through- 
out the country, that I shall then be able to invest in such 
bonds as I require at a price to net 6 per cent., on account of 
general financial stringency? There is no reason for selling 
the real estate at present, unless the bond market is now, or 
soon will be, favorable to my purpose. I am between the 
two horns of a dilemma, as it were, and should appreciate 
your views. 


You raise a question that does not seem possible 
of definite answer at this time. As you may know, 
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standard investment bonds have suffered a pro- 
tracted decline, and several times during the last 
few months have been adjudged by competent 
critics as standing close to ‘“‘bottom’’ prices. 
Each time, however, some new uncertainty has 
appeared on the financial horizon, and it has been 
necessary for the critics to amend their views. To 
a large extent it is yet a matter of prophecy what 
course the investment markets may take during 
the coming months. Taking a broad view of the 
situation, however, we are inclined to believe that, 
unless something entirely unforeseen occurs during 
the next twelvemonth, we shall see higher prices 
throughout the whole list of the better classes of 
investments. In other words, we think it quite 
possible that you may find the investment oppor- 
tunity for which you are looking sometime during 
1913. It would be advisable for you to begin now 
to get in touch with a few reliable and experienced 
investment banking firms, with a. view to having 
them submit their lists of offerings, which you 
could’ study at your leisure in preparedness for 
definite action later on. You might, also, find it in- 
teresting, as well as profitable to get the bankers’ 
views of the situation direct. 


GETTING POSTED ON 
BONDS 

I find it very hard tosecure understandable information 
relative to Government bonds, especially to one not familiar 
with investments generally. I want to purchase from 10 to 
20 thousand. In response to an inquiry to a banking house, I 
have received the following: What does it mean? 

“Government 2’s prov iding purchased when one quarter’s 
interest is due, 1014, including commission, and interest, 
$10,212.50. Government 4’s at 1144 or $11,537.50.” 

I feel that Iam taking advantage of your department with 
such elementary questions, but I find myself unable to gec 
thoroughly posted from local bankers. 3 

We are especially glad to furnish information on 
matters pertaining to investment, when the ques- 
tions asked are on fundamentals. We should per- 
haps explain, first, that in the general market, 
bonds of all kinds are usually quoted at prices 
which do not take into account whatever interest 

may have accrued on them. Suppose, for example, 
the case of a 4 per eent. bond, whose interest is 

payable semi-annually on the first days of January 
and July, and whose market price, let us say, on 
the first of November is exactly par. According 
to the method of quoting such securities, that 
means that, if you were to purchase the bond on 
the latter date, you would be called upon to pay 
$1,000, plus the accrued interest from the date of 
the last interest payment (July 1) amounting to 
approximately $16.65, or a total of $1,016.65. 
This assumes, of course, that you would collect on 
the first day ‘of January next the full six months 
interest, whereas you would have owned the bond 
but two months. Applying this illustration to the 
Government bonds, interest on which is payable 
quarterly, instead of semi- -annually, as in the cases 
of practically all corporation bonds, the banker 
meant that, if you were to purchase the twos, say, 
just previous to the first of January, when a quar- 
ter’s interest is due, it would be ra essary for you 
to add to the quotation of 101% (whic h, by ‘the 
way means 101% per cent. of $1,000, the par value 
of a bond, or $1 ,015) the three months’ interest at 
the rate of 2 per cent., or $5.00, and also his com- 
mission, which is charged at the rate of one-eighth 
of one per cent., or $1.25 per $1,000. On this basis, 
the cost of one $1,000 bond would be $1,021.25, and 
of ten bonds $10,212.50. Similarly, in the case of 
the Government 4’s, interest on. which is payable 








No. 418. GOVERNMENT 
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quarterly on the first days of February, May, 
August and November, if you were to buy, say, 
just previous to the first of February, it would be 
necessary to add a quarter’s interest at the rate of 
4 per cent., or $10, which in addition to the eighth 
commission, would bring the total cost of one bond 
quoted at 114% ($1,142.50) up to $1,153.75, or of 
ten bonds up to $11,537.50. We are wondering, i 
you have taken into consideration the fact that the 
Government 4’s mature and may be paid off at par 
in 1925, twelve years hence, and that on this ac- 
count it is highly probable that there will be an 
automatic depreciation in their market value of 
slightly less than one point a year between now and 
then; and that, in order to provide against this 
shrinkage of principal, you ought to set up out of 
your income from the bonds a sinking fund of 
nearly ten dollars a year. This is something which, 
as a matter of fact, always has to be taken into 
account, when one is investing in securities of 
definite maturity dates that sell at high premiums. 
There are other things we might suggest in a dis- 
cussion of Government bonds as investments for 
the individual, if we knew the circumstances under 
which you are making this investment. Chief 
among them is the fact that such securities possess, 
qualities which are important factors in causing 
them to sell high, but which the individual investor 
really doesn’t need. 


No. 419. SAFEGUARDING A WOMAN’S FUNDS 


A widow has between $3,000 and $4,000 that she wishes to 
invest conservatively for permanent income. I would be 
grateful for your opinion regarding Indiana Steel first mort- 
gage 5 per cent. bonds as an investment for this fund. Per- 
sonally, I know nothing of bonds, but I have read that this 
issue is desirable and considered a very good investment. 
Would you recommend them for the purpose? I do not want 
to hazard the safety of [this fund, and must be reliably in- 
formed before placing it. What would a broker charge for 
purchasing bonds of this kind, and what is the usual charge 
for marketing bonds through a broker in case one should 
wish to realize cash upon them quickly? 


The bonds you have under consideration for 

this investment are high grade industrial securi- 
ties, which under any circumstances that can be 
foreseen, ought to give nothing but satisfaction in 
every respect, including breadth and activity of 
market. But, in making an investment under such 
circumstances as these, we believe it is always wise 
to diversify, not only as to types of securities, but 
also as to the geographical location of the enter- 
prises upon which the securities are based. Only 
in this way may one divide the risk in such a man- 
ner as to make the investment as sure as it is 
humanly possible to make it. And it is probably 
needless for us to say that such assurance is par- 
ticularly desirable in all cases where the funds in- 
volved are those of women with little or no invest- 
ment experience. If, therefore, you were to add to 
a bond of the type and grade of the Indiana Steel 
issue, one high-grade public utility bond, one gilt- 
edged railroad bond, and possibly one carefully 
chosen municipal, it would be possible for you, 
under prevailing market conditions to keep the 
average of the income yield up to approximately 
5 per cent., and at the same time surround the 
whole investment with a greater degree of safety 
than if you were to put the entire fund into one 
security, or one kind of securities. In the purchase 
and sale of general market securities, the usual 
brokerage charge is one-eighth of one per cent. 
each way—that is, one-eighth to buy, and one- 
eighth to sell this commission being figured on 
the par value, not the market value, of the securi- 
ties in the transaction. 








